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** Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 

Our fatal Shadows that walk by us still. 
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• • • AH things that are 

Made for onr general uses, are at war, — 
Ev'n we among ourselves I '* 

JoHM Flxtchxs, upon An Honut Man't Fortune. 
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TO SIR WALTER SGOTT. Bart. 



&c. &e. 



Sib, 
It has long been my ambition to add some humble tribute to 
the offerings laid upon the shrine of your genius. At each 
succeeding book that I have given to the world, I have paused 
to consider if it were worthy to be inscribed with your great 
name, and at each I have played the procrastinator, and hoped 
for that morrow of better desert which never came. But 
deflvat amnis, the time runs on — and I am tired of waiting for the 
ford which the tides refuse. I.' seize, then, the present oppor- 
tunity, not as the best, but as the only one I can be sure of com- 
manding, to express that affectionate admiration with which you 
have inspired me in common with all your contemporaries, and 
which a French writer has not ungracefully termed " the happiest 
prerogative of genius." As a Poet, and as a Novelist, your fame 
has attained to that height in which praise has become super- 
fluous ; but in the character of the writer there seems to me a 
yet higher claim to veneration than in that of the writings.' The 
example your genius sets us, who can emulate? — ^the example 
your moderation bequeaths to us, who shall forget ? That nature 
must indeed be gentle which has conciliated the envy that pursues 
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intellectual greatness, and left without an enemy a man who 
has no living equal in renown. 

You have gone for a while from the scenes you have immor- 
talised, to regain, we trust, the health which has been impaired 
by your noble labours, or by the manly struggles with adverse 
fortunes, which have not found the frame as indomitable as the 
mind. Take with you the prayers of all whom your genius, with 
playful art, has soothed in sickness — or has strengthened, with 
generous precepts, against the calamities of life.'i^ 

" Navis quae tibi creditam 

Debes Yirgilium 

Reddas incolumem ! " f 

You, I feel assured, will not deem it presumptuous in one, 
who, to that bright and undying flame which now streams from 
the grey hills of Scotland, — ^the last halo with which you have 
crowned her literary glories, — has turned from his first childhood 
with a deep and unrelaxing devotion; you, I feel assured, will 
not deem it presumptuous in him to inscribe an idle work with 
your illustrious name : — a work which, however worthless in 
itself, assumes something of value in his eyes when thus rendered 
a tribute of respect to you. 



The Author of " Eugene Aram. 



♦» 



London, 
December 22, 1831. 

* Written at the time of Sir W. Scoifs visit to Italy — after the great 
blow to his health and fortunes. 

f O ship, thou owest to us Yirgil — restore in safety him whom we entrusted 
to thee! 



PREFACE 

TO THE EDITION OF 1831. 



Since, dear Header, I last addressed thee, in Paul Clifford, 
nearly two years have elapsed, and somewhat more than four years 
since, in Pelham, our familiarity first began. The Tale which 
I now submit to thee differs equally from the last as from the 
first of those works; for, of the two evils, perhaps it is even 
better to disappoint thee in a new style, than to weary thee with 
an old. With the facts on which the tale of Euoeke Aram is 
founded, I have exercised the common and fair license of writers 
of fiction : it is chiefly the more homely parts of the real story 
that have been altered ; and for what I have added, and what 
omitted, I have the sanction of all established authorities, who 
have taken greater liberties with characters yet more recent, and 
far more protected by historical recollections. The book was, for 
the most part, written in the early part of the year, when the 
interest which the task created in the Author was imdivided by 
other subjects of excitement, and he had leisure enough not only 
to be nescio quid meditans nugarum, but also to be totus in iUis ! * 
I originally intended to adapt the story of Eugene Aram to the 

* Not only to be meditatiag I know not what of trifles, but also to be 
wholly engaged on theoL 
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Stage. That design was abandoned when more than half com- 
pleted ; but I wished to impart to this Eomance something of the 
nature of Tragedy, — something of the more transferable of its 
qualities. Enough of this : it is not the Author*s wishes, but the 
Author's books that the world will judge him by. Perhaps, then 
(with this I conclude), in the dull monotony of public affidrs, and 
in these long winter evenings, when we gather round the fire, 
prepared for the gossip's tale^ willing, to indulge the fear, and to 
believe the legend, perhaps, dear Reader, thou mayest turn, not 
reluctantly, even to these pages, for at least a newer excitement 
than the Cholera^ or for a momentary relief from the everlasting 
disoossions on '* the BiUJ'* * 

London, 

• The year of the Refeian BOl. 



EEEKACB 

TO THE EDITION OF 1840. 



TkE strange history (^ Eugene Aram had excited my interest 
and wonder long before the present work was composed or con- 
ceived. It so happened, that during Aram's residence at Lynn, his 
reputation for' learning had attracted the notice of my grandfather 
— a country gentleman living' in the same county, and of more 
intelligence and accomplishments than, at that day, usually 
characterised his class. Aram frequently visited at Heydon (my 
grandfather's house), and gave lessons, probably in no very ele- 
vated branches of erudition, to the younger members of the 
family. This I chanced to hear when I was on a visit in Norfolk, 
some two years before this novel was published, and it tended to 
increase the interest with which I had previously speculated on 
the phenomena of a trial which, take it altogether, is perhaps the 
most remarkable in the register of English crime. I endeavoured 
to collect such anecdotes of Aram's life and manners as tradition 
and hearsay still kept afloat. These anecdotes were so hi 
uniform that they all concurred in representing him as a person 
who, till the detection of the crime for which he was sentenced, 
had appeared of the mildest character and the most unexcep- 
tionaJble ]xioi»l& An invariable gentLoiieBS and patience, in < his 
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mode of tuition — qualities then very uncommon at schools — ^had 
made him so beloved by his pupils at Lynn, that, in after life, 
there was scarcely one of them who did not persist in the belief 
of his innocence. His personal and moral peculiarities, as 
described in these pages, are such as were related to me by persons 
who had heard him described by his contemporaries : the calm 
benign countenance — the delicate health — the thoughtful stoops 
the noiseless step — the custom, not imcommon with scholars and 
absent men, of muttering to himself — a singular eloquence in 
conversation, when once roused from silence — an active tenderness 
and charity to the poor, with whom he was always ready to share 
his own scanty means — an apparent disregard to money, except 
when employed in the purchase of books — an utter indifference 
to the ambition usually accompanying self-taught talent, whe- 
ther to better the condition or to increase the repute; — these, 
and other traits of the character portrayed in the novel, are, as 
far as I can rely on my information, faithful to the features of the 
original. 

That a man thus described — so benevolent that he would rob 
his own necessities to administer to those of another, so humane 
that he would turn aside from the worm in his path — should have 
been guilty of the foulest of human crimes, viz. — murder for the 
sake of gain ; that a crime tlius committed should have been so 
episodical and apart from the rest of his career, that, however it 
might rankle in his conscience, it should never have hardened his 
nature ; that, through a life of some duration, none of the errors, 
none of the vices, which would seem essentially to belong to a 
character capable of a deed so black from motives apparently so 
sordid,* should have been discovered or suspected; — ^all this 

* For I put wholly out of question the excuse of jealousy, as unsupported 
by any evidence — never hinted at by Aram himself (at least on any sufficient 
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presents an anomaly in human conduct so rare and surprising, 
that it would be difficult to find any subject more adapted for that 
metaphysical speculation and analysis, in order to indulge which, 
Fiction, whether in the drama, or the higher class of romance, 
seeks its materials and grounds its lessons in the chronicles of 
passion and crime. 

The guilt of Eugene Aram is not that of a vulgar ruffian : it 
leads to views and considerations vitally and wholly distinct from 
those with which profligate knavery and brutal cruelty revolt and 
displease us in the literature of Newgate and the Hulks. His 
crime does, in fact, belong to those startling paradoxes which the 
poetry of all countries, and especially of our own, has always 
delighted to contemplate and examine. Whenever crime appears 
the aberration and monstrous product of a great intellect, or of a 
nature ordinarily virtuous, it becomes not only the subject for 
genius, which deals with passions, to describe ; but a problem for 
philosophy, which deals with actions, to investigate and solve : — 
hence, the Macbeths and Eichards, the lagos and Othellos. My 
regret, therefore, is not that I chose a subject unworthy of ele- 
vated fiction, but that such a subject did not occur to some one 
capable of treating it as it deserves ; and I never felt this more 
strongly than when the late Mr. Godwin (in conversing with me 
after the publication of this romance) observed that "he had 
always thought the story of Eugene Aram peculiarly adapted for 
fiction, and that he had more than once entertained the notion of 
making it the foundation of a novel." I can well conceive what 
depth and power that gloomy record would have talcen from the 
dark and inquiring genius of the author of Caleb WiUiams. In 

authority) — and at Tariance with the only fact which the trial establishes, 
viz. that the robbery waa the crime planned, and the cause, whether acci- 
dental or otherwise, of the murder. 
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fjEust, tbexrimeasd tri&l of Eugene Aram arrested the attention 
and engaged the- cot^ectiires of manj of the most eminent men 
of Lis o?m time. His gaiit or innocence was the matter of strong 
contest; and so keen and so enduringims the sensation created 
bj anoTent thus compietelj distinct from the ordinary annals of 
human crime, that even History turned aside from the sonorous 
narratiTeof the struggles of parties, and the feuds of kings, to 
conimemoTate the learning and the guilt of the humble school* 
mast^. of Lynn. Did I want any other answer to the animad- 
versions of oommoni^ace criticism, it might be sufficient to say 
that what the^. historian relates, the noTelist has little right to 
disdain. 

Before entering on this romance, I examined with some care 
the probabilities of Aram's guilt; for I need scarcely perhaps 
observe, that the legal evidence against him is extremely deficient 
— ^furnished almost entirely by one (HoiBeman) confessedly an 
acGomj^e of the crime, and a partner in the booty ; and that, in 
the present day, a man tried upon evidence so scanty and sus- 
picious would unquestionably escape conviction. Nevertheless, I 
must frankly own that the moral evidence appeared to me more 
convincing than the legal ; and, though not without some doubt, 
which, in common with many, I still entertain of the real facts of 
the murder,* I adopted that view which, at all events, was the best 
suited to the higher purposes of fiction. On the whole, I still 
think that if the crime w^e committed by Aram, the motive was 
not very far removed from one which led recently to a remarkable 
murder in Spain. A priest in that country, wholly absorbed in 
learned pursuits, and apparently of spotless life, confessed that, 
being debarred by extreme poverty from prosecuting a study 

* See Preffice to the Present Edition, p. xviii. 
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windi iuA heoome the sole passion of his ;«risteiice, he had 
reasonctd himself i&to the helief that it'woold'be i^dmissible to rob 
a yeiy dissolute, worthless man, if he applied the money so 
oblasned to the aoqiusitaon of a knowledge which he could not 
otbennse acquire, and wMch he held' to be profitable to mankidd. 
Uiitotnnately, the ^solute rich man was not willing to be 
robbed for so excellent a purpose : he vma armed and he resisted 
— a struggle ensued, and the crime of homicide was added to that 
of robbery. The robbery was premeditated : the murder was 
accidental. But he who would accept some umilar interpretation 
of Aram's crime, must, to comprehend fully the lessons which 
belong to so terrible a picture of frenzy and guilt, consider also 
the physical circumstances and condition of the criminal at the 
time : severe illness — intense labour of the brain — poverty bor- 
dering upon famine — the mind pretematurally at work, devising 
schemes and excuses to arrive at the means for ends ardently 
desired. And all this duly considered, the reader may see the 
crime bodying itself out from the shades and chimeras of a 
horrible hallucination — ^the awful dream of a brief but delirious 
and convulsed disease. It is thus only that we can account for 
the contradiction of one deed at war with a whole life — blasting, 
indeed, for ever the happiness ; but making little revolution in 
the pursuits and disposition of the character. No one who has 
examined with care and thoughtfulness the aspects of Life and 
Nature, but must allow that, in the contemplation of such a 
spectacle, great and most moral truths must force themselves on 
the notice and sink deep into the heart. The entanglements of 
human reasoning ; the influence of circumstance upon deeds ; 
the perversion that may be made, by one self-palter with the 
Fiend, of elements the most glorious ; the secret effect of con- 
science in frustrating all for which the crime was done — leaving 
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genius without hope, knowledge without fruit — deadening bene- 
Yolence into mechanism — tainting love itself with terror and 
suspicion; — ^such reflections — leading, with subtler minds, to 
manj more vast and complicated theorems in the consideration of 
our nature, social and individual — arise out of the tragic moral 
which the story of Eugene Aram (were it but adequately treated) 
could not fail to convey. 



Brussels, ' 

Auguit, 1840. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE PRESENT EDITION. 



If none of my prose works have been so attacked as Eugene 
Abam, none hkve so completely triumphed over attack. It is 
true that, whether from real or affected ignorance of the true 
morality of fiction, a few critics may still reiterate the old com- 
monplace charges of " selecting heroes from Newgate," or " invest- 
ing murderers with interest ;" but the firm hold which the work 
has established in the opinion of the general public, and the favour 
it has received in every country where English literature is known, 
suffice to prove that, whatever its faults, it belongs to that legi- 
timate class of fiction which illustrates life and truth, and only 
deals with crime as the recognised agency of pity and terror, in 
the conduct of tragic narrative. All that I would say farther on 
this score has been said in the general defence of my writing? 
which I put forth two years ago ; and I ask the indulgence of the 
reader if I repeat myself : — 

" Here, unlike the milder guilt of Paul Clifford, the author 
was not to imply reform to society, nor open in this world atone- 
ment and pardon to the criminal. As it would have been wholly 
in vain to disguise, by mean tampenngs with art and truth, the 
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ordinary habits of life and attributes of character, which all record 
and remembrance ascribed to Eugene Aram, as it would have 
defeated every end of the moral inculcated by his guilt, to portray 
in the caricature of the murderer of melodrame, a man immersed 
in study, of whom it was noted that he turned aside from the 
worm in his path, so I kaxie\aLUowod to him whatever contrasts 
with his inexpiable crime have been recorded on sufficient autho- 
rity. But I have invariably taken care that the crime itself should 
stand stripped .of >0Tery^8ophiBtiy^ and hideous to the perpetrator 
as well as to the world. Allowing all by which attention to his 
biography may explain the tremendous paradox of fearful guilt in 
a man aspiring after knowledge, and not generally inhumane — 
allowing that the crime came upon him in the partial insanity, 
produced by the combining circumstances of a brain overwrought 
by intense study, disturbed 'by an excited imagination, and the 
fumes of a momentary disease of the reasoning faculty, consumed 
by the desire of knowledge, unwholesome and morbid, because 
coveted as an €nd, not a means, added 'to the other physical 
causes of mental aberration — ^to be found in loneliness, and ^ant 
verging upon* famine ;-*.all these, which a biographer may suppose 
to have conspired to his crime, "have never been used by the 
novelist as excuses'for its enormity, nor indeed, lest^ they should 
seem as excuses, .hove they ever been cleaiiy presented to the 
view. The moral consisted' in showing more than the mere legal 
punishment at the elose. It was to show how the consciousness 
of the deed was to exclude ivhatever humaidty of character pre- 
ceded and belied it from all active exercise — ell social* confidence ; 
how the knowledge of the' bar between the minds of others and 
his own deprived the criminal of all motive to ambition, and 
blighted knowledge of allfniit : Miserable in his affections, barren 
in his intellect— ^clinging to solitude, yet' accursed in it — dreading 
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as a danger the £ame he had once coveted — obscure in spite of 
learning, hopeless in spite of love, fruitless and jojless in his life, 
calamitous and shameful in his end ; — surely such is no palliative 
of crime, no dalliance and toying with the gnmness of evil ! And 
surely, to any ordinary comprehension, any candid mind, such is 
the moral conveyed by the fiction of Eugene Aram."* 

In point of composition Eugene Aram is, I thitik, entitled to 
rank amongst the best of my fictions. It somewhat humiliates me 
to acknowledge, that neither practice nor study has enabled me to 
surpass a work written at a very early age, in the skilful con- 
struction and patient development of plot; and though I have 
since sought to call forth higher and more subtle passions, I 
doubt if I have ever excited the two elementary passions of 
trendy, viz., pity and terror, to the same degree. In mere 
style, too, Eugene Aram, in spite of certain verbal oversights, 
and defects in youthful taste (some of which I have endeavoured 
to remove from the present edition), appears to me unexcelled 
by any of my later writings, at least in what I have always studied 
as the main essential of style in narrative, viz., its harmony with 
the subject selected, and the passdons to be moved ; — ^while it exceeds 
them all in the minuteness and fidelity of its descriptions of external 
nature. This indeed it ought to do, since the study of external 
nature is made a peculiar attribute of the principal character 
whose fate colours the narrative. I do not know whether it has 
been observed ^t the time occupied by the events of the story 
is conveyed through the medium of such descriptions. Each 
description is introduced^ not for its own sake, but to serve as 
a calendar marking the gradual changes of the seasons as they 
bear on to his doom the guilty worshipper of Nature. And in 
this conception, and in the care with which it has been followed 

* A Word to the Public, 1847/ 

b 
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out, I recognise one of my earliest but most successful attempts 
at the subtler principles of narrative art. 

In this edition I have made one alteration, somewhat more 
important than mere verbal correction. On going, with ma- 
turer judgment, over all the evidences on which Aram was 
condemned, I have convinced myself, that though an accom- 
plice in the robbery of Clarke, he was free both from the pre- 
meditated design and the actual deed of murder. The crime, 
indeed, would stiU rest on his conscience, and insure his punish- 
ment, as necessarily incidental to the robbery in which he was 
an accomplice, with Houseman ; but finding my convictions, 
that in the murder itself he had no share, borne out by the 
opinion of many eminent lawyers, by whom I have heard the 
subject discussed, I have accordingly so shaped his confession to 
Walter. 

Perhaps it will not be without interest to the reader, if I 
append to this prefiace an authentic specimen of Eugene Aram*s 
composition, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of a gen- 
tleman by whose grandfieither it was received, with other papers 
(especially a remarkable ' Outline of a New Lexicon*), during Aram's 
confinement in York Prison. The essay I select is, indeed, not 
without value in itself as a very curious and learned illustration of 
Popular Antiquities, and it serves also to show not only the com- 
prehensive nature of Aram's studies, and the inquisitive eagerness 
of his mind, but also the fact that he was completely self-taught ; 
for in contrast to much philological erudition, and to passages that 
evince considerable mastery in the higher resources of language, 
we may occasionally notice those lesser inaccuracies from which 
the writings of men solely self-educated are rarely free ; indeed, 
Aram himself, in sending to a gentleman an elegy on Sir John 
Armitage, which shows much but undisciplined power of ver- 
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sification, saj8, " I send this elegy, which, indeed, if you had not 
had the curiosity to desire, I could not haye had the assurance 
to offer, scarce believing I, who was hardly taught to read, have 
any abilities to write." 



THE MELSUPPER AND SHOUTING THE CHURN. 

These rural entertainments and usages were formerly more 
general all oyer England than they are at present ; being become 
by time, necessity, or avarice, complex, confined, and altered. 
They are commonly insisted upon by the reapers as customary 
things, and a part of their due for the toils of the harvest, and 
complied with by their masters perhaps more through regards of 
interest, than inclination. For should they refuse them the plea- 
sures of this much expected time, this festal night, the youth espe- 
cially, of both sexes, would decline serving them for the future, 
and employ then: labours for others, who would promise them the 
rustic joys of the harvest supper, mirth and music, dance and song. 
These feasts appear to be the relics of Pag^n ceremonies, or of 
Judaism, it is hard to say which, and cany in them more meaning 
and are of far higher antiquity than is generally apprehended. It 
is true the subject is more curious than important, and I believe 
altogether untouched ; and as it seems to be little understood, has 
been as little adverted to. I do not remember it to have been so 
much as the subject of a conversation. Let us make then a little 
excursion into this field, for the same reason men sometimes take 
a walk. Its traces are discoverable at a veiy great distance of 
time from ours, nay, seem as old as a sense of joy for the benefit 
of plentiful harvests and human gratitude to the eternal Creator 
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for his munificence to men. We hear it nnder various names in 
different counties, and often in the same county; as, meUuppety 
chwm mpper, harvest supper, harvest home, feast of in-gathering, 
&c. And perhaps this feast had heen long observed, and by dif- 
ferent tribes of people, before it became perceptive with the Jews. 
However, let that be as it will, the custom very lucidly appears 
from the following passages of S. S., Exod. xxiii. 16, '* And the 
feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labours, which thou hast 
sown in the field.'' And its institution as a sacred right is com- 
manded in Levit. xxiii. 39 : '' When ye have gathered in the fruit 
of the land, ye shall keep a feast to the Lord." 

The Jews then, as is evident from hence, celebrated the feast of 
harvest, and that by precept ; and though no vestiges of any such 
feast either are or can be produced before these, yet the oblation of 
^e Primitiad, of which this feast was a consequence, is met with 
prior to this, for we find that, " Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering to the Lord." — Gen. iv. 3. 

Yet this offering of the first fruits, it may well be supposed, was 
not peculiar to the Jews, either at the time of, or after, its esta- 
blishment by their legislator ; neither the feast in consequence of 
it. Many other nations, either in imitation of the Jews, or rather 
by tradition from their several patriarchs, observed the right of 
offering their PrimitisB, and of solemnising a festival after it, in 
religious acknowledgment for the blessing of harvest, though that 
acknowledgment was ignorantly misapplied in being directed to a 
secondary, not the primary, fountain of this benefit ; — namely to 
Apollo or the Sun. 

For Gallimachus affirms that these PrimitisB were sent by the 
people of every nation to the temple of Apollo in Delos, the most 
distant that enjoyed the happiness of com and harvest, even by the 
Hyperboreans in particular. Hymn to Apol., Ot /xcrrot KaKafxriv re 
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Kcu Upa bpayfia vpmroi atrraKvcav, " Bring the sacred slieafe, and 
ihe mystic offerings." 

Herodotus also mentions this annual custom of the Hyper- 
horeans, remarking that those of Delos talk of ^Upa evbcbcfia^a €v 
KaKafjLji TTvpuiv ef *Tv€ppop€oi>v, " Holy things tied up in sheaf of 
mrheat conveyed from the Hyperiwreans," And the Jews, by the 
command of their law, offered also a sheaf : " And shall reap the 
harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first fruits of 
the harvest unto the priest." 

This is not intrdduced in proof of any feast observed by the 
people who had harvests^ but to show the universality of the cus 
torn of offering the Primitise, which preceded this feast. But yet 
it may be looked upon as equivalent to a proof; for as the offering 
and the feast appear to have been always and intimately connected 
in countries affording records, so it is more than probable they were 
connected too in countries which had none, or none that ever sur- 
vived to our times. An entertainment and gaiety were still the 
concomitants of these rites, which with the vulgar, one may pretty 
truly suppose, were esteemed the most acceptable and material part 
of them, and a great reason of their having subsisted through such 
a length of ages, when both the populace and many of the learned 
too, have lost sight of the object to which they had been originally 
directed. This, among many other ceremonies of the heathen 
worship, became disused in some places and retained in others, but 
still continued declining after the promulgation of the Gospel. In 
short, there seems great reason to conclude, that this feast, which 
was once sacred to Apollo, was constantly maintained, when a far 
less valuable circumstance, i. e., shotUing the chum^ is observed 
to this day by the reapers, and from so old an era ; for we read of 
this acclamation, I$a. xvi. 9 : " For the shouting for thy summer 
fruits and for thy harvest is fallen ;" and again, ver. 10 : " And in 
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thoTineyards there shall be no singing, their shoating shall be no 
shouting/' Hence then, or from some of the Phoenician colonies, 
is our tradidonazy *' shouting the chum/' But it seems these 
Orientals shouted both for joy of their harvest of grapes, and of 
com. We have no quantity of the first to occasion so much joy as 
does our plenty of the last ; and I do not remember to have heard 
whether their vintages abroad are attended with ibis custom. 
Bread or cakes compose part of the Hebrew offering {Levit. xxiii. 
13), and a cake thrown upon the head of the victim was also part 
of the Greek offering to Apollo (see Horn. IL a), whose worship 
was formerly celebrated in Britain, where the May-pole yet conti- 
nues one remain of it This they adorned with garlands on May- 
day, to welcome the approach of Apollo, or the sun, towards the 
north, and to signify that those flowers were the product of his 
presence and influence. But, upon the progress of Christianity, 
as was observed above, Apollo lost his divinity again, and the 
adoration of his deity subsided by degrees. Yet so permanent is 
custom, that this right of the harvest supper, together with that of 
the May-pole (of which last see Voss. de Orig. and Prog. Idolatr. 
1 , 2), have been preserved in Britain ; and what had been anciently 
offered to the god, the reapers as prudently eat up themselves. 

At last the use of the meal of the new com was neglected, 
and the supper, so far as meal was concerned, was made indiffer- 
ently of old or new com, as was most agreeable to the founder. 
And here the usage itself accounts for the name of JUehupper 
(where mel signifies meal, or else the instmment called with us a 
Mellf wherewith antiquity reduced their com to meal in a mortar, 
which still amounts to the same thing) for provisions of meal, or 
of com in furmity, &c., composed by iax the greatest part in 
these elder and country entertainments, perfectly conformable to 
the simplicity of those times, places, and persons, however meanly 
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they may now be looked upon. And as the harrest was last 
concluded with several preparations of meal, or brought to be 
ready for the mell, this term became, in a translated signifi- 
cation, to mean the last of other things; as, when a horse 
comes last in the race, they often say in the north, " he has got 
the meU" 

All the other names of this country festivity sufiBlciently explain 
themselves, except Churn-supper, and this is entirely dififerent 
£rom Melsupper; but they generally happen so near together, 
that they are frequently confounded. The Chum-supper was 
always provided when all was shorn, but the Melsupper after all 
was got in. And it was called the Chum-suppery because, from 
immemorial times, it was customary to produce in a chum a great 
quantity of cream, and to circulate it by dishfuls to each of the 
rustic company, to be eaten with bread. And here sometimes 
very extraordinary execution has been done upon cream. And 
though this custom has been disused in many places, and agree- 
ably commuted for by ale, yet it survives still, and that about 
Whitby and Scarborough in the east, and round about Gisbum, 
Ac, in Craven, in the west. But, perhaps, a century or two more 
will put an end to it, and both the thing and name shall die. 
Vicarious ale is now more approved, and the tankard almost 
everywhere politely preferred to the Chum. 

This Chum (in our provincial pronunciation Eem) is the 
Hebrew Eem, pp or Keren, from its being circular like most 
horns : and it is the latin corona, named so either from radii, 
resembling horns, as on some very antient coins, or from its 
encircling the head ; so a ring of people is called corona. Also 
the Celtic Keren, Keren, or com, which continues according to 
its old pronunciation in Comwall, ^., and our modem word hom 
is no more than this ; the antient hard sound of Ac in com being 
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softened iato the aspirate h, as has been done in numberless 
instances. 

The Irish Celtsd also call a round stone, clogh crene, where the 
Tariation is merely dialectic. Hence, too, our crane-berries, L e, 
round berries, from this Celtic adjective, crene, round. 

N.B. The quotations from Scripture in Aram's original MS. 
were both in the Hebrew character, and their value in Elnglish 
sounds. 
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BOOK I. 

Til, #€?, <f>tv* ^povuv US Beiyhv ^v6a fx^ tcA,?} 

X<$ei <l>poyovvTi. 

««**«■« 

0(. T( 5' l^ffriv ; &s dOvixos €iVcX^Av0af. 
Tci. *'A^€y /** ^s oIkous* ^^(Ttu ykp rh ar6y ri ah 
K&7Ctf ^loitra rovpJbVf fjv ifiol viB-^. 

OIA. TTP. 316—321. 

Tsi. Alas^! alas ! how sad it is to be wise, when it is not advantageous 

to him who is so. 

* * « * * 

Oi. But what is the cause that you come hither sad. 
Tn. Dismiss me to my house. For both you will bear your fate easier, 
and I mine, if you take my advice. 
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CHAPTER L 

the village. — its inhabitants. — an old hanos-housb, and an english 
family; their history, involving a mysterious event. 

'* Protected by the diyinity they adored, sapported by the earth which they cultivated, 
and at peace with tbemaelTes, they enjoyed the sweeta of life without dreading or desiring 
dia80lutioa.''-^NoiiA Pom pujua. 



In the county of * * * * there is a 
sequestered hamlet, which I have often 
sought oceasion to pass, and which I 
have never left without a certain 
reluctance and regret The place, in- 
deed, is associated with the memory 
of events that still retain a singular 
and fearful interest,'^but the scene 
needs not the chaiin of legend to 
arrest the attention of the traveller. 
In no part of the world which it has 
been my lot to visit, have I seen a 
landscape of more pastoral beauty. 
The hamlet, to which I shall here 
give the name of Qrassdale, is situ- 
ated in a valley, which, for about the 
length of a mile, winds among gardens 
and orchards laden with fruit, between 
two chains of gentle and fertile hills. 

Here, singly or in pairs, are scat- 
tered cottages, which bespeak a com- 
fort and a rural Inxuiy less often than 
our poets have described the charac- 
teristics of the English peasantiy. It 
has been observed, that wherever you 
see a flower in a cottage garden, or a 
bird-cage at the cottage casement, yon 



may fed sure that the inmates are 
better and wiser than their neigh- 
bours ; and such humble tokens of 
attention to something beyond the 
sterile labour of life were (we must 
now revert to the past) to be remarked 
in almost every one of the lowly 
abodes at Grassdale. The jasmine 
here, — there the rose or honey- 
suckle, clustered over the lattice and 
threshold, not so wildly as to testify 
negligence, but rather to sweeten 
the air than exclude the light. 
Each of the cottages possessed at its 
rear its plot of ground apportioned to 
the more useful and nutritious pro- 
ducts of nature; while the greater 
part of them fenced also from the 
unfrequented road a little spot for the 
lupin, the sweet pea, the wallflower 
or the stock. And it is not unworthy 
of remark, that the bees came in 
greater clusters to Grassdale than to 
any other part of that rich and culti- 
vated district. A small piece of waste 
land, which was intersected by a brook, 
fringed with osier and dwarf and 
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fSimtastic pollards^ afforded pasture for 
a few cows and the only carrier's 
solitary horse. The stream itself was 
of no ignoble repute among the gentle 
craft of the Angle, the brotherhood 
whom our associations defend in the 
spite of our mercy; and this repute 
drew welcome and periodical itinerants 
to the village, who furnished it with its 
scanty news of the great world with- 
out, and maintained in a decorous 
custom the little and single hostelry 
of the place. Not that Peter Dealtry, 
the proprietor of The Spotted Dog, 
was altogether contented to subsist 
upon the gains of his hospitable pro- 
fession; he joined thereto the light 
cares of a small farm, held under a 
wealthy and an easy landlord ; and 
being moreover honoured with the 
dignity of clerk to the parish, he was 
deemed by his neighbours a person 
of no small accomplishment, and no 
insignificant distinction. He was a 
little, dry, thin man, of a turn rather 
sentimental than jocose. A memory 
well stored with fiig-ends of psalms, 
and hymns (which, being less familiar 
than the psalms to the ears of the 
villagers, were more than suspected 
to be his own composition)) often gave 
a poetic and semi-religious colouring 
to his conversation, which accorded 
rather with his dignity in the church 
than his post at The Spotted Dog. 
Yet he disliked not his joke, though 
it was subtle and delicate of nature ; 
nor did he disdain to bear companion- 
ship over his own liquor with guests 
less gifted and refined. 

In the centre of the village you 
chanced upon a cottage which had 
been lately whitewashed, where a cer- 
tain preciseness in the owner might 
be detected in the clipped hedge, and 
the exact and newly-mended stile by 
which you approached the habitation. 
Herein dwelt the beau and bachelor 
of the village, somewhat antiquated 
it is true, but still an object of great 
attention and some hope to the elder 



damsels in the vicinity, and of a 
respectful popularity (that did not, 
however, prohibit a joke) among 
the younger. Jacob Bunting, — so 
was this gentleman called, — had been 
for many years in the king's service, 
in which he had risen to the rank 
of corporal, and had saved and pinched 
together a certain small indepen- 
dence, upon which he now rented 
his cottage and enjoyed his leisure. 
He had seen a good deal of the world, 
and profited in shrewdness by his 
experience ; he had rubbed off, how- 
ever, all superfluous devotion as 
he rubbed off his prejudices; and 
though he drank more often than any 
one else with the landlord of The 
Spotted Dog, there was not a wit in 
the place who showed so little indul- 
gence to the publican's segments of 
psalmody. Jacob was a tall, comely, 
and perpendicular personage; his 
theadbare coat was scrupulously 
brushed, and his hair punctiliously 
plastered at the sides into two stiff 
obstinate-looking curls, and at the top . 
into what he was pleased to call a 
feather, though it was much more 
like a tile. His conversation had in 
it something peculiar : generally it 
assumed a quick, short, abrupt turn, 
that, retrenching all superfluities of 
pronoun and conjunction, and march- 
ing at once upon the meaning of the 
sentence, had in it a military and 
Spartan significance, which betrayed 
how difficult it often is for a man to 
forget that he has been a corporal. 
Occasionally, indeed, — for where but 
in farces is the phraseology of the 
humorist always the same? — he 
escaped into a more enlarged and 
Ghristianhke method of dealing with 
the king's English; but that was 
chiefly noticeable when from con- 
versation he launched himself into 
lecture, — a luxury the worthy soldier 
loved greatly to indulge, for much 
had he seen and somewhat had he 
reflected ; and valuing himself, which 
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was odd in a corporal, more on his 
knowledge of the world than his 
knowledge even of war, he rarely 
missed any occasion of edifying a 
patient listener with the result of his 
observations. 

After you had sauntered by the 
veteran's door, beside which you gene- 
rally, if the evening were fine, or he 
was not drinking with neighbour 
Dealtry, or taking his tea with gossip 
this or master that, or teaching some 
emulous urchins the broadsword ex- 
ercise, or snaring trout in the stream, 
or, in short, otherwise engaged ; beside 
which, I say, you not unfrequently 
beheld him sitting on a rude bench, 
and enjoying with half-shut eyes, 
crossed legs, but still unindulgently 
erect posture, the luxury of his pipe ; 
you ventured over a little wooden 
bridge, beneath which, clear and shal- 
low, ran the rivulet we have before 
honourably mentioned, and a walk of 
a few minutes brought you to a 
moderately-sized and old-fashioned 
mansion — the manor-house of the 
parish. It stood at the very foot of 
the hill ; behind, a rich, ancient, and 
hanging wood, brought into relief the 
exceeding freshness and verdure of the 
patch of green meadow immediately 
in front. On one side, the garden 
was bounded by the village church- 
yard, with its simple mounds, and its 
few scattered and humble tombs. The 
church was of great antiquity ; and it 
was only in one point of view that you 
caught more than a glimpse of its 
grey tower and graceful spire, so 
thickly and so darkly grouped the 
yew-tree and the pine around the 
edifice. Opposite the gate by which 
you gained the house, the view was 
not extended, but rich with wood and 
pasture, backed by a hill, which, less 
verdant than its fellows, was covered 
with sheep ; while you saw, hard by, 
the rivulet darkening and stealing 
away till your sight, though not your 
ear, lost it among the woodland. 



Trained up the embrowned paling, 
on either side of the gate, were bushes 
I of rustic fruit ; and fniit and flowers 
; (through plots of which green and 
winding alleys had been cut with no 
untasteful hand) testified, by their 
thriving and healthful looks, the care 
bestowed upon them. The main 
boasts of the garden were, on one 
side, a huge horse-chestnut tree — ^the 
largest in the village; and on the 
other, an arbour covered without with 
honeysuckles, and tapestried within 
by moss. The house, a grey and quaint , 
building of the time of James I., with , 
stone copings and gable roof, could 
scarcely in these days have been 
deemed a fitting residence for the lord 
of the manor. Nearly the whole - of 
the centre was occupied by the hall, 
in which the meals of the family 
were commonly held — only two other 
sitting-rooms of very moderate dimen- 
sions had been reserved by the archi- 
tect for the convenience or ostentation 
of the proprietor. An ample porch 
jutted from the main building, and 
this was covered with ivy, as the sides 
of the windows were wi^ jasmine ^nd« 
honeysuckle ; while seats were ranged 
inside the porch carved with many a 
rude initial and long-past date. 

The owner of this mansion bore the 
name of Rowland Lester. His fore- 
fathers, without pretending to high 
antiquity of family, had held the 
dignity of squires of Grassdale for 
some two centuries; and Rowland 
Lester was perhaps the first of the 
race who had stirred above fifty miles 
^om the house in which each succes- 
sive lord had received his birth, or 
the green churchyard in which was 
yet chronicled his death. The present 
proprietor was a man of cultivated 
tastes; and abilities, naturally not 
much above mediocrity, ' had been 
improved by travel as well as study. 
Himself and one younger brother had 
been early left masters of their fate and 
their several portions. The younger, 
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Geoffrey, testified a roving and dissi- 
pated turn. Bold, licentious, extra- 
vagant, unprincipled — ^his career soon 
outstripped the slender fortunes of a 
cadet in the family of a country squire. 
He was early thrown into difficulties, 
but by some means or other they 
never seemed to overwhelm him ; an 
unexpected turn — a lucky adventure 
— presented itself at the very moment 
when Fortune appeared the most 
utterly to have deserted him. 

Among these more propitious fluc- 
tuations in the tide of affairs, was, at 
about the age of forty, a sudden mar- 
riage with a youDg lady of what might 
be termed (for Geoffrey Lester's rank 
of life, and the rational expenses of 
that day) a very competent and respect- 
able fortune. Unhappily, however, the 
lady was neither handsome in feature 
nor gentle in temper; and, after a 
few years of quarrel and contest, the 
fiuthless husband, one bright morn- 
ing, having collected in his proper 
person whatever remained of their 
fortune, absconded from the conjugal 
hearth without either warning or 
farewell. He left nothing to his wife 
but his house, his debts, and his only 
child, a son. From that time to the 
present little had been known, though 
much had been conjectured, concern- 
ing the deserter. For the first few 
years they traced, however, so far of 
his f&te as to learn that he had been 
seen once in India; and t)iat pre- 
viously he had been met in England 
by a relation, under the disguise of 
assumed names : a proof that whatever 
his occupations, they could scarcely 
be very respectable. But, of late, 
nothing whatsoever relating to the 
wanderer had transpired. By some 
he was imagined dead; by most he 
was forgotten. Those more imme- 
diately connected with him — his 
brother in especial — cherished a secret 
belief, that wherever Geoffrey Lester 
should chance to alight, the manner 
of alighting would (to use the signi- 



ficant and homely metaphor) be al- 
ways on his legs: and coupling the 
wonted luck of the scapegrace with 
the fact of his having been seen in 
India, Rowland in his heart not only 
hoped, but fully expected, that the 
lost one would, some day or other, 
return home laden with the spoils of 
the East, and eager to shower upon 
his relatives, in recompense of long 
desertion, 

'< With richest hand . . . barbaric pearl and 
• gold." 

But we must return to the forsaken 
spouse. Left in this abrupt destitu- 
tion and distress, Mrs. Lester had 
only the resource of applying to her 
brother-in-law, whom indeed the fugi- 
tive had before seized many oppor- 
tunities of not leaving wholly unpre- 
paredfor such an application. Rowland 
promptly and generously obeyed the 
summons : he took the child and the 
wife to his own home; he freed the 
latter from the persecutions of all 
legal claimants; and, after selling 
such effects as remained, he devoted 
the whole proceeds to the forsaken 
family, without regarding his own 
expenses on their behalf, ill as he was 
able to afford the luxury of that self- 
neglect. The wife did not long need 
the asylum of Jiis hearth,- — she, poor 
lady, died of a slow fever produced by 
irritation and disappointment, a few 
months after Geoffrey's desertion. 
She had no need to recommend her 
child to his kind-hearted uncle's care. 
And now we must glance over the 
elder brother's domestic fortunes. 

In Rowland, the wild dispositions 
of his brother were so far tamed, 
that they assumed only the character 
of a buoyant temper and a gay spirit. 
He had strong principles as well as 
warm feelings, and a fine and resolute 
sense of honour utterly impervious to 
attack. It was impossible to be in 
his company an hour and not see that 
he was a man to be respected. It 
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was equally impossible to live with 
him a week and not see that he 
was a man to be beloved. He also 
had married, and about a year after 
that era in the life of his brother, but 
not for the same advantage of fortune. 
He had formed an attachment to the 
portionless daughter of a man in his 
own neighbourhood and of his own 
rank. He wooed and won iter, and 
for a few years he enjoyed that greatest 
happiness which the world is capable 
of bestowin^-wthe society and the love 
of one in whom we could wish for no 
chsmge, and beyond whom we have 
no desire. But what Evil cannot 
corrupt, Fate seldom spares. A few 
months after the birth of a second 
daughter, the young wife of Bowland 
Lester died. It was to a widowed 
hearth that the wife and child of his 
brother came for shelter. Bowland 
was a man of an affectionate and warm 
heart : if the blow did not crush, at 
least it changed him. !N^aturally of a 
cheerful and ardent disposition, his 
mood now became more sober and 
sedate. He shrunk from the rural 
gaieties and companionship he had 
before courted and enlivened, and, for 
the first time in his life, the mourner 
felt the holiness of solitude. As his 
nephew and his motherless daughters 
grew up, they gave an object to his 
seclusion and a relief to his reflections. 
He found a pure and unfailing delight 
in watching the growth of their young 
minds, and guiding their differing 
dispositions; and as time at lengj^h 
enabled them to return his affection, 
■and appreciate his cares, he became 
once more sensible that he had a home. 
The elder of his daughters, Ma- 
deline, at the time our story opens, had 
attained the age of eighteen. She was 
the beauty and the boast of the whole 
country. Above the ordinary height, 
her figure was richly and exquisitely 
formed. So translucently pure and 
soft was her complexion, that it might 
have seemed the token of delicate 



health, but for the dewy redness of 
her lips, and the freshness of te^Va 
whiter than pearls. Her eyes, of a 
deep blue, wore a thoughtful and 
serene expressioJi • and her forehead, 
higher an4 broader than it usually is 
in women, gave promise of a certain 
nobleness of intellect, and added 
dignity, but a feminine dignity, to 
the more tender characteristics of her 
beauty. And, indeed, the peculiar tone 
of Madeline's mind fulfilled the indi- 
cation of her features, and was emi- 
nently thoughtful and high-wrought. 
She had early testified a remarkable 
love for study, and not only a desire 
for knowledge, but a veneration for 
those who possessed it. The remote 
comer of the county in which they 
lived, and the rarely broken seclusion 
which Lester habitually preserved 
from the intercourse of their few and 
scattered neighbours, had naturally 
cast each member of the little circle 
upon his or her own resources. An 
accident, some five years ago, had 
confined Madeline for several weeks, 
or rather months, to the house ; and 
as the old Hall possessed a very re- 
spectable share of books, she had 
then matured and confirmed that love 
for reading and reflection which she 
had at a yet earlier period prematurely 
evinced. The woman's tendency to 
romance naturally tinctured her medi- 
tations, and thus, while they dignified, 
they also softened her mind. Her sister 
Ellinor, younger by two years, was of a 
character equally gentle, but less ele- 
vated. She looked up to her sister as a 
superior being. She felt pride, without 
a shadow of envy, for Madeline's supe- 
rior and surpassing beauty ; and was 
unconsciously guided in her pursuits 
and predilections by a mind which 
she cheerfully acknowledged to be 
loftier than her own. And yet Ellinor 
had also her pretensions to personal 
loveliness, and pretensions perhaps 
that would be less reluctantly acknow- 
ledged by her own sex than those of 
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her Bister. The sunlight of a happy 
smd innocent heart sparkled on her 
face, and gave a beam it gladdened 
you to behold to her quick hazel eye, 
and a smile that broke out from a 
thousand dimples. She did not pos- 
sess the height of Madeliiie/ and 
though not so slender as to be cur- 
tailed of the roundness and feminine 
luxuriance of beauty, her shape was 
slighter, feebler, and less rich in its 
symmetry than her sister's. And this 
the tendency of the physical frame to 
require elsewhere support, nor to feel 
secure of strength, perhaps influenced 
her mind, and made love, and the 
dependence of love, more necessary 
to her than to the thoughtful and 
lofty Madeline. The latter might 
pass through life, and never see the 
one to whom her heart could give 
itself away. But every village might 
possess a hero whom the imagination 
of Ellinor could clothe with unreal 
graces, and towards whom the loving- 
ness of her disposition might bias her 
affections. Both, however, eminently 
possessed that earnestness and purity 
of heart which would have made them, 
perhaps in an equal degree, constant 



and devoted to the object of an attach- 
ment once formed, in defianco of 
change, and to the brink of death. 

Their cousin Walter, Geoflfrey Les- 
ter's son, was now in his twenty-first 
year ; tall and strong of person, and 
with a face, if not regularly hand- 
some, striking enough to be generally 
deemed so. High-spirited, bold, fiery, 
impaiiant ; jealous of the affections of 
those he icved; cheerful to outward 
seeming, but restless, fond of change, 
and subject to the melancholy and 
pining mood common to young and 
ardent minds : such was the cbarac> 
ter of Walter Lester. The estates of 
Lester were settled in the male line, 
and devolved therefore upon him. 
Yet there were moments when he 
keenly felt his orphan and deserted 
situation ; and sighed to think that,, 
while his father perhaps yet lived, he 
was a dependant for affection, if not 
for maintenance, on the kindness of 
others. This reflection sometimes 
gave an air of sullenness or petulance 
to his character, that did not really 
belong to it. For what in the world 
makes a man of just pride app&u* so 
unamiable as the sense of dependence I 
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CHAPTER II. 



A PUBLICAN, A SINNER, AND A STRANGER. 

" Ah, Don Alplionso, is it you ? Agreeable accident I Chance presents you to my eyes 
where you were least expected."— GU Bias* 



It was an eyening in the beginuing 
of Bummer, and Peter Dealtry and 
the cirdevant corporal sat beneath the 
sign of The Spotted Dog (as it hung 
motionless from the bongh of a 
friendly elm), quaffing a cup of boon 
companionship. The reader will ima- 
gine the two men very different from 
each other in form and aspect; the 
one short, dry, fragile, and betraying 
a love of ease in his unbuttoned vest, 
and a certain lolling, see-sawing me- 
thod of balancing his body upon his 
chair ; the other, erect and solemn, 
and as steady on his seat as if he 
were nailed to it. It was a fine, tran« 
quil, balmy eyening ; the sun had just 
set, and the clouds still retained the 
rosy tints which they had caught 
from its parting ray. Here and 
there, at scattered intenrals, you 
might see the cottages peeping from 
the trees around them ; or mark the 
smoki that rose from their roofs — 
roofs green with mosses and house- 
leek, — ^in graceful and spiral curls 
against the clear soft air. It was an 
English scene, and the two men, the 
dog at their feet (for Peler Dealtry 
fayoured a wiry stone-coloured cur, 
which he called a terrier), and just 
at the door of the little inn, two old 
gossips, loitering on the threshold, in 
familiar chat with the landlady in 
cap and kerchief, — ^all together made 
a group equally English, and some- 
what picturesque, though homely 
enough, in effect. 

"W^il, now," said Peter Dealtry, 
aft he pushed the brown jug towards 



the . corporal, " this is what I call 
pleasant ; it puts me in mind " 



it 



Of what ] " quoth the corporal. 
" Of those nice lines in the hymn. 
Master Bunting : — 

* How fair ye are, ye little hills : 

Ye little fields also : 
Ye murmuring streams that sweetly run 
Ye willows in a row ! ' 

There is something very comfortable 
in sacred yerses. Master Bunting : but 
you 're a scoffer." 

"Psha, man!" said the corporal, 
throwing out his right leg and lean- 
ing back, with his eyes half shut, and 
his chin protruded, as he took an 
unusually long inhalation from his 
pipe. "Psha, man! — send yerses to 
the right-about — fit for girls going 
to school of a Sunday; full-grown 
men more up to snuff. I'ye seen the 
world, Master Dealtry; — the world, 
and be d d to you ! — augh !" 

",Fie, neighbour, fie ! What 's the 
good of urofaneness, eyil speaking, 
and slandering 1 — 

* Oaths are the debts your spendthrift bouI 

must pay ; 
All scores are cbalk'd against the reckoning 
day.* 

r 

Just wait a bit, neighbour ; wait till 
I light my pipe." 

" Tell you what," said the corporal, 
after he had communicated from his. 
own pipe the friendly flame to his 
comrade's ; "tell you what — talk non- 
sense; the commander-in-chief's no 
martinet— if we 're all right in action, 
he '11 wink at a slip word or two. 
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Come, no humbug-— -hold jaw. D'ye 
think God would sooner have a sni- 
velling fellow like you in his regiment, 
than a man like me, clean-limbed, 
straight as a dart, six feet one without 
his shoes 1 — Baugh J ", 

This notion of the corporal's, by 
which he would hare likened the 
dominion of heaven to the King of 
Prussia's body-guard, and only ad- 
mitted the elect on account of their 
inches, so tickled mine host's &ncy, 
that he leaned back in his chair 
and indulged in a long, dry, obstre- 
perous cachinnation. This irreverence 
mightily displeased the corporal. He 
looked at the little man very sourly, 
and said in his least smooth accentua- 
tion, — 

" What — devil — cackling at 1 — Al- 
ways grin, grin, grin—giggle, giggle, 
giggle— psha ! *' 

" Why really, neighbour," said Pe- 
ter, composing himself, ''you must let 
a man laugh now and then." 

" Man ! " said the corporal ; " man 's 
4k noble animal ! Man's a musket, 
primed, loaded, ready to save a 
friend or kill a foe — charge not to be 
wasted on every tom-tit. But you ! not a 
musket, but a cracker ! noisy, harmless, 
can't touch you, but off you go, whizz, 
pop, bang in one's face ! — baugh!" 

"Well!" said the good-humoured 
landlord, "I should think Master 
Aram, the great scholar who lives 
down the vale yonder, a man quite 
After your own heart. He is grave 
enough to suit you. He does not 
laugh very easily, I fancy." 

"After my heart? Stoops like a 
bow ! " 

'* Indeed he does look on the ground 
as he walks ; when I think, I do the 
same. But what a marvellous man 
it is I I hear that he reads the 
Psalms in Hebrew. He 's very afia- 
ble and meek-like for such ascholard." 

"Tell you what Seen the world. 
Master Dealtry, and know a thing or 
two. Your shy dog ia always a deep 



one. Give me a man who looks me 
in the face as he would a cannon ! " 

" Or a lass," said Peter, knowingly. 

The grim corporal smiled. 

" Talking of lasses," said the soldier, 
re-filling his pipe, "what creature 
Miss Lester is ! Such eyes ! — such 
nose ! Fit for a colonel, by Gkid ! ay, 
or a major-general ! " 

" For my part, I think Miss Elli- 
nor almost as handsome ; not so 
grand-like, but more lovesome." 

"Nice little thing!" said the cor- 
poral, condescendingly. " But zooks ! 
whom have we here V 

This last question was applied to a 
man who was slowly turning from the 
road towards the inn. The stranger, 
for such he was, was stout, thick-set, 
and of middle height. His dress was 
not without pretension to a rank 
higher than the lowest; but it was 
threadbare and worn, and soiled with 
dust and travel. His appearance was 
by no means prepossessing: small 
sunken eyes of a light hazel, and a 
restless and rather fierce expression ; 
a thick flat nose, high cheek-bones, a 
large bony jaw from which the flesh 
receded, and a bull throat iudicative 
of great strength, constituted his 
claims to personal attraction. The 
stately corporal, without moving, kept 
a vigilant and suspicious eye upon 
the new comer, muttering to Peter, — 
"Customer for you; rum customer 
too— by Gad ! " 

The stranger now reached the little 
table, and halting short took up the 
brown jug, without ceremony or pre- 
face, and emptied' it at a draught. 

The corporal stared — the corporal 
fro>rned ; but before — for he was 
somevbat- slow -of speech — he had 
time to "^^^^ ^^^ displeasure, the 
stranger, wipl^ng ^i^ mouth with his 
sleeve, said, in rattier a civU and 
apologetic tone, — 

" I beg pardon, gentleiT®'^- ^ ^•^® 
had a long march of it, and yCT^ ^^^^ 
I am." 
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Humph! march!" said the cor- 
poral a little appeased : '' not in his 
Majesty's service — eh ? " 

"Not now," answered the traveller; 
then, turning round to Dealtry, he 
said, — " Are you landlord here ]" 

" At your service," said Peter, with 
the indifference of a man well to do, 
and not ambitious of halfpence. 

" Come, then, quick — budge," said 
the traveller, tapping him on the 
back : " bring more glasses — another 
jug of the October ; and anything or 
everything your larder is able to pro- 
duce — d 'ye hear ] " 

Peter, by no means pleased with 
the briskness of this address, eyed the 
dusty and way-worn pedestrian from 
head to foot ; then, looking over his 
shoulder towards the door, he said, as 
he ensconced himself yet more firmly 
on his seat— 

"There's my wife by the door, 
friend ; go, tell her what you want." 

*' Do you know," said the traveller, 
in a slow and measured accent — " Do 
you know, master Shrivel-£ace, that I 
Jiave more than half a mind to break 
your head for impertinence] You a 
landlord ! — ^you keep an inn, indeed ! 
Come, sir, make off, or " 

"Corporal !— corporal !" cried Peter, 
retreating hastily from his seat as the 
brawny traveller approached me- 
nacingly towards him — " You won't 
see the peace broken. Have a care, 
friend — have a care. I'm clerk to 
the parish — clerk to the parish, sir — 
:and I '11 indict you for sacrilege." 

The wooden features of Bunting 
relaxed into a sort of grin at the alarm 
of his Mend. He puffed away, without 
making any reply; meanwhile the 
traveller, taking advantage of Peter's 
hasty abandonment of his aathedrarian 
flooommodation, seized the vacant 
chair, and, drawing it yet closer to the 
table, flung himself upon it, and 
placing his hat on the table, wiped his 
brows with the air of a man about to 
make himself thoroughly at home. 



Peter Dealtry was assuredly a per- 
sonage of peaceable disposition ; but 
then he had the proper pride of a 
host and a clerk. His feelings were 
exceedingly wounded at this cavalier 
treatment : before the very eyes of his 
wife, too ! — ^what an example ! He 
thrust his hands deep into his 
breeches' pockets, and strutting with 
a ferocious swaggertowards the tra« 
veller, he said,— 

" Harkye, sirrah ! This is not the 
way folks are treated in this country : 
and I'd have you to know, that I 'm a 
man what has a brother a constable." 

" Well, sir ! " 

"Well, sir, indeed! Well!— Sir, 
it 's not well, by no manner of means; 
and if you don't pay for the ale you 
drank, and go quietly about your busi- 
ness, I'll have you put in the stocks 
for a vagrant." 

This, the most menacing speech 
Peter Dealtry was ever known to de- 
liver, was uttered with so much spirit, 
that the corporal, who had hitherto 
preserved silence — for he was too 
strict a disciplinarian to thrust him- 
self unnecessarily into brawls, — turned 
approvingly round, and nodding as 
well as his stock would suffer him at the 
indignant Peter, he said, "Well done! 
'fegs — ^you've a soul, man ! — a soul fit 
for the forty-second ! augh ! — A soul 
above the inches of five feet two ! " 

There was something bitter and 
sneering in the traveller's aspect as he 
now, regarding Dealtry, repeated,^ ' 

"Vagrant! — ^humph! And pray 
what is a vagrant 1 " 

" What is a vagrant ] " echoed Peter, 
a little puzzled. 

"Yes! answer me that." 

"Why, a vagrant is a man what 
wanders, and what has no money." 

" Truly," said the stranger smiling, 
but the smile by no means improved 
his physiognomy, " an excellent defi- 
nition ; but one which, I will convince 
you, does not apply to me." So 
saying, he drew from his pocket a 
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handful of silver coins, and, throwing 
them on the table, added, — " Gome, 
let 's have no more of this. You see I 
can pay for what I order ; and now, 
do recollect that I am a weary and 
hungry man." 

No sooner did Peter behold the 
money, than a sudden placidity stole 
over his ruffled spirit : — nay, a certain 
benevolent commiseration for the 
fatigue and wants of the traveller 
replaced at once, and as by a spell, 
the angry feelings that had previously 
roused him. 

"Weary and hungry," said hej 
"why did not you say that before? 
That would have been quite enough 
for Peter Dealtry. Thank Heaven ! 
I am a man what can feel for my 
neighbours. I have bowels — ^yes, I 
have bowels. Weary and hungry I — 
you shall be served in an instant I 
may be a little hasty or so, but I 'm a 
good Christian at bottom — ask the 
corporal. And what says the Psalmist, 
Psalm 147 



' By Him, the beasts that loosely range 

With timely food are fed : 
He speaks the word— 4md what he wills 
Is done as soon as said.' " 

Animating his kindly emotions by 
this apt quotation, Peter turned to 
the house. The corporal now broke 
silence : the sight of the money had 
not been without an effect upon him 
as well as the landlord. 

" Warm day, sir : — ^your health. 
Oh ! forgot you emptied jug — baugh ! 
You said you were not tww in his 
Majesty's service : beg pardon — were 
you ever ] " 

" Why,oncci I was; many years ago." 

" Ah ! — and what regiment ] I was 
in the forty-second. Heard of the 
forty-second 1 Colonel's name Dysart ; 
captain's, Trotter; corporal's. Bunting, 
at your service." 

" I am much obliged by your con- 
fidence," said the traveller, drily. " I 
dare say you have seen much service." 



" Service ! Ah ! may well say that; 
— twenty-three years' hard work : and 
not the better for it ! A man that 
loves his country is 'titled to a pen- 
sion ; that 's my mind ! But the 
world don't smile upon corporals — 
augh ! " 

Here Peter reappeared with a fresh 
supply of the October, and an assur- 
ance that the cold meat would speedily 
follow. 

"I hope yourself and this gentleman 
will bear me company," said the tra- 
veller, passing the jug to the corporal ; 
and in a few moments, so well pleased 
grew the trio with each other, that 
the sound of their laughter came loud 
and frequent to the ears of the good 
housewife within. 

The traveller now seemed to the 
corporal and mine host a right jolly,, 
good-humoured fellow. Not, however, 
that he bore a fair share in the con- 
versation — he rather promoted the 
hilarity of his new acquaintances than 
led it. He laughed heartily at Peter's 
jests, and the corporal's repartees; 
and the latter, by degrees assuming 
the usual sway he bore in the circles 
of the village, contrived, before the 
viands were on the table, to monopo- 
lise the whole conversation. 

The traveller found in the repast a 
new excuse for silence. He ate with 
a most prodigious and most conta- 
gious appetite ; and in a few seconds 
the knife and fork of the corporal 
were as busily engaged as if he had 
only three minutes to spare between a 
march and a dinner. 

"This is a pretty retired spot," 
quoth the traveller, as at length he 
finished his repast, and threw himself 
back on his chair — "a very pretty 
spot. Whose neat old-fashioned house 
was that I passed on the green, with 
the gable-ends and the flower-pots in 
front?" 

" Oh, the squire's," answered Peter. 
" Squire Lester 's an excellent gentle- 
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" A rich man, I should think, for 
these parts; the best house I have 
seen for some miles/' said the stran- 
ger carelessly. 

" Kich ! — ^yes, he 's well to do ; he 
does not live so as not to have money 
to lay by." 

"Any family r* 

" Two daughters and a nephew." 

"And the nephew does not rum 
him 1 — Happy uncle ! Mine was not 
so lucky ! " said the traveller. 

" Sad fellows we soldiers in our 
young days ! " observed the corporal 
with a wink. " No, Squire Walter 's 
a good young man, a pride to his 
uncle ! " 

"So," said the pedestrian, "they 
are not forced to keep up a large 
establishment and ruin themselves by 
a retinue of servants t — Corporal, the 

"Nay!" said Peter, "Squire Les- 
ter's gate is always open to the poor ; 
but as for show, he leaves that to my 
lord at the castle.*' 

" The castle ! where 's that ] " 

" About six miles off; you 've heard 
of my Lord * * * * *, I '11 
swear." 

"Ay, to be sure — a courtier. But 
who else lives about here 1 I mean, 
who are the principal persons, barring 
the corporal and yourself — Mr. Eelpry, 
I think our friend here calls you." 

" Dealtry, Peter Dealtry, sir, is my 
name. — Why, the most noticeable 
man, you must know, is a great scho- 
lard, a wonderfully learned man ; there 
yonder, you may just catch a glimpse 
of the tall what-d'ye- call-it he has 
built out on the top of his house, that 
he may ^et nearer to the stars. He 
has got glasses by which I 've heard 
that you may see the people in the 
moon walking on their heads ; but I 
can 't say as I believe all I hear." 

" You are too sensible for that, I *m 
sure. But this scholar, I suppose, is 
not verj' rich ; learning does not 
clothe men nowadays — eh, corporaU" 



'•And why should it? Zounds! 
can it teach a man how to defend his 
country 1 Old England wants soldiers, 
and be d — d to them! But the 
man 's well enough, I must own, civil, 
modest " 

" And not by no means a beggar," ' 
added Peter ; " he gave as much to 
the poor last winter as the squire - 
himself." 

" Indeed ! " said the stranger : "this 
scholar is rich then 1 " 

" So, so ; neit^^er one nor -t'other. 
But if he were as rich as my lard, he \^ 
could not be more respected ; the 
greatest folks in the country come in / 
their carriages and four to see him. 
Lord bless you ! there is not a name ^ 
more talked on in the whole county 
than Eugene Aram.** 

" What ! " cried the traveller, his 
countenance changing as he sprang 
from his seat ; " What ! — Aram ! — did 
you say Aram? Great God! how 
strange ! " 

Peter, not a little startled by the 
abruptness and vehemence of his 
guest, stared at him with open mouth, 
ant even the corporal involuntarily 
took his pipe from his lips. 

" What ! " said the former, " you 
know him, do you ? You 've heard 
of him, eh?" 

The stranger did not reply; he 
seemed lost in a revery ; he muttered 
inaudible words between his teeth; 
now he strode two steps forward, 
clenching his hands; now smiled 
grimly; and then returning to his 
seat, threw himself on it, still in si- 
lence. The soldier and the clerk 
exchanged looks, and now outspake 
the corporal, — 

" Kum tantrums ! What the devil ! 
did the man eat your grandmother 1 " 

Boused perhaps by so pertinent 
and sensible a question, the stranger 
lifted his head from his breast, and 
said, with a forced smile, " You have 
done me, without knowing it, a great 
kindness, my friend. Eugene Aram 
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was an earlj and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine: we hare not met for 
many years. I nerer guessed that he 
lived in these parts : indeed I did not 
know where he resided. I am truly 
glad to think I have lighted upon him 
thus unexpectedly." 

"What! you did not know where 
he liyedl Well, I thought all the 
world knew that 1 Why, men from 
the unirarsities have come all the 
way, merely to look at the spot." 

"Very likely," returned the stran- 
ger : " but I am not a learned man 
^ myself, and what is celebrity in one set 
"^is obscurity in another. Besides, I 
have never been in this part of the 
world before J " » 

Peter was about to reply, when he 
heard the shrill voice of his wife 
behind. 

"Why don't you rise, Mr. Lazy- 
boots 1 Where are your eyes? Don't 
you see the young ladies ? " 

Dealtry's hat was off in an instant, 
— ^the stiff corporal rose like a mus- 
ket; the stranger would have kept 
his seat, but Dealtiy gave him an 
admonitory tug by the collar; ac- 
cordingly he rose, muttering a hasty 
oath, which certainly died on his 
lips when he saw the cause which had 
thus constrained him into courtesy. 

Through a little gate close by Pe- 
ter's house Madeline and her sister 
had just passed on their evening 
walk, and with the kind familiarity 
for which they were both nated, they 
had stopped to salute the landlady of 
The Spotted Dog, as she now, her 
labours done, sat by the threshold, 
within hearing of the convivial group, 
and plaiting straw. The whole family 
of Lester were so beloved, that we 
question whether my lord himself, as 
the great nobleman of the place was 
always called (as if there were only one 
lord in the peerage), would have 
obtained the same degree of respect 
that was always lavished upon them. 
J* Don't let us disturb you, good 



people," said Eilinor, as they now 
moved towards the boon companions ; 
when her eye suddenly falling on 
the stranger, she stopped short. 
There was something in his appear- 
ance, and especially in the expression 
of his countenance at that moment, 
which no one could have marked for 
the first time without apprehension 
and distrust : and it was so sel- 
dom that, in that retired spot, the 
young ladies encountered even one 
unfamiliar fiEu;e, that the effect the " 
stranger's appearance might have 
produced on any one, might well be 
increased for them to a startling and 
painful degree. The traveller saw at 
once the sensation he had created; 
his brow lowered ; and the same un- 
pleasant smile, or rather sneer, that 
we have noted before, distorted his 
lip, as with affected humility he made 
his obeisance. 

"How! — ^a stranger!" said Ma- 
deline, sharing, though in a less degree, 
the feelings of her sister ; and then, 
after a pause, she said, as she glanced 
over his garb, "not in distress I 
hope?" 

" No, madam !" said the stranger; 
"if by distress is meant beggary. I 
am in aU respects, perhaps, better 
than I seem." 

There was a general titter from the 
corporal, my host, and his wife, at the 
traveller's semi-jest at his own un- 
prepossessing appearance: but Ma- 
deline, a little disconcerted, bowed 
hastily, and drew her sister away. 

"A proud quean!" said the stran- 
ger, as he reseated himself and 
watched the sisters gliding across the 
green. 

All mouths were opened against 
him immediately. He found it no 
easy matter to make his peace ; and 
before he had quite done it, he called 
for his bill, and rose to depart. 

" Well 1 " said he, as he tendered his 
hand to the corporal, " we may meet 
again, and enjoy together some more 
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of your good stories. Meanwhile, 
wMch is my way to this — ^this — i&- 
luous scholar's 1 — Ehem !" 

" Why," quoth Peter, " you saw the 
direction in which the young ladies 
went; you must take the same. 
Cross the stUe you will find at the 
right — ^wind along the foot of the 
hill for ahout three parts of a mile, 
and you will then' see in the middle 
of a broad plain a lonely grey house, 
with a thingumbob at the top ; a 
servatory they call it. That 's Master 
Aram's." 

" Thank you." 

" And a very pretty walk it is too," 
said the dame, ''the prettiest here- 
abouts to my liking, till you get to 
the house at least; and so the young 
ladies think, for it's their usual walk 
every evening ! " . 

"Humph, — then I may meet them." 

" Well, and if you do, make your- 
self look as Christian-like as you can," 
retorted the hostess. 



There was a second "grin at the ill- 
favoured traveller's expense, amidst 
which he went his way. 

"An odd chap ! " said Peter, look- 
ing after the sturdy form of the tra- 
veller. "I wonder what he is; he 
seems well edicated — ^makes use of 
good words." 

" Whatsinnifies," said the corporal, 
who felt a sort of fellow-feeling for 
his new acquaintance's blufi&iess of 
manner; "what sinnifies what he is? 
Served his country, — ^that's enough; — 
never told me, by the by, his regi- 
ment ; — set me a talking, and let out 
nothing himself ,'^— old soldier eveiy 
inch of him ! " 

" He can take care of number one," 
said Peter. " How ,he emptied the 
jug ! and, my stars ! what an ap- 
petite?" 

"Tush," said the corporal, "hold 
jaw. Man of the world — man of the 
world, — ^that 's clear." 
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CHAPTER III. 



A DIALOOUE AKD AS ALAKM. A STUDENT S HOUSE. 

** A fellow by the hand of Natnre marked, 
Quoted, and signed, to do a deed of shame." 

Shakspeark : King John. 

* * * ♦ 
** He is a scholar, if a man may trust 

The liberal yoice«Df Fame, in her report. 

* « * « 
Myself was once a student, and indeed 
Fed with the self-same humour he is now." 

BsN JowsoN : Every Man in his Humour. 



The two sisters pursued their walk 
along a scene which might well he 
faroured by their selection. No 
sooner had they crossed the stile, than 
the Tillage seemed vanished into 
earth ; so quiet, so lonely, so far from 
the evidence of life was the landscape 
through which they passed. On their 
right sloped a green and silent hill, 
shutting out all view beyond itself, 
save the deepening and twilight sky ; 
to the left, and immediately along 
their road, lay fragments of stone, 
covered with moss, or shadowed by 
wild shrubs, that here and there 
gathered into copses, or breaking ab- 
ruptly away from the rich sod, left 
frequent spaces through which you 
caught long vistas of forest-land, or 
the brooklet gliding in a noisy and 
rocky course, and breaking into a 
thousand tiny waterfalls or mimic 
eddies. So secluded was the scene, 
and so unwitnessing of cultivation, 
that you would not have believed that 
a human habitation could be at hand, 
and this air of perfect solitude and 
quiet gave an additional charm to the 
spot. 

"But I assure you," said EUinor, 
earnestly continuing a conversation 
they had begun, " I assure you I was 



not mistaken : I saw it as plainly as I 
see you." 

" What, in the breast-pocket ] " 

"Yes, as he drew out his hand- 
kerchief, I saw the barrel of the pistol 
quite distinctly." 

"Indeed! I think we had better 
tell my father as soon as we get home; 
it may be as well to be on our guard : 
though robbery, I believe, has not 
been heard of in Grassdale for these 
twenty years." 

"Yet for what purpose, save that 
of evil, could he, in these peaceable 
times and this peaceable country, 
carry firearms about him 1 And what 
a countenance ! Did you note the shy, 
and yet ferocious eye, like that of 
some animal that longs, yet fears to 
spring upon you 1 " 

" Upon my word, EUinor," said 
Madeline, smiling, " you are not very 
merciful to strangers. After all, the 
man might have provided himself 
with the pistol which you saw as a 
natural precaution ; reflect that, as a 
stranger, he may well not know how 
safe this district usually is, and he 
may have come from London, in the 
neighbourhood of which they say rob- 
beries have been frequent of late. As 
to his looks, they are, I own, unpar- 
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donable ; for so much ugliness there 
can be no excuse. Had the man been 
as handsome as our cousin Walter, 
you would not, perhaps, have been so 
uncharitable in your fears at the 
pistol." 

" Nonsense, Madeline," said Ellinor, 
blushing and turning away her face : 
there was a moment's pause, which 
the younger sister broke. 

"We do not seem," said she, "to 
make much progress in the friendship 
of .our singular neighbour. I never 
knew my father court any one so 
much as he has courted Mr. Aram, 
and yet you see how seldom he calls 
upon us, — nay, I often think that he 
seeks to shun us ; no great compliment 
to our attractions, Madeline ! " 

"I regret his want of sociability, 
for his own sake," said Madeline ; 
" for he seems melancholy as well as 
thoughtful ; and he leads so secluded 
a life, that I cannot but think my 
father's conversation and society, if he 
would but encourage it, might afford 
some relief to his solitude." 

" And he always seems," observed 
Ellinor, "to take pleasure in my 
father's conversation, — as who would 
not 1 How his countenance lights up 
when he converses! it is a pleasure 
to watch it. I think him positively 
handsome when he speaks." 

" Oh, more than handsome ! " said 
Madeline, with enthusiasm ; " with 
that high pale brow, and those deep, 
unfathomable eyes." 

Ellinor smiled, and it was now 
Madeline's turn to blush. 

" Well," said the former, " there is 
something about him that fills one 
with an indescribable interest; and 
his ihanner, if cold at times, is yet 
always so gentle. " 

" And to hear him converse," said 
Madeline, "it is like music. His 
thoughts, his very words, seem so 
different from the language and ideas 
of others. What a pity that he should 
ever be silent ! " 

No. 62. 



" There is one peculiarity about his 
gloom, it never inspires one with 
distrust," said Ellinor; "if I had ob- 
served him in the same circumstances 
as that ill-omened traveller, I should 
have had no apprehension." 

" Ah ! that traveller still runs in 
your head. If we were to meet him 
on this spot!" 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Ellinor, 
turning hastily round in alarm, — and, 
lo ! as if her sister had been a pro- 
phet, she saw the very person in 
question, at some little distance behind 
them, and walking on with rapid 
strides. 

She uttered a &int shriek of sur- 
prise and terror, and Madeline, looking 
back at the sound, immediately par- 
ticipated in her alarm. The spot 
looked so desolate and lonely, and the 
imagination of both had been already 
so worked upon by EUinor's fears, 
and their conjectures respecting the 
ill-boding weapon she had witnessed, 
that a thousand apprehensions of 
outrage and murder crowded at once 
upon the minds of the two sisters. 
Without, however, giving vent in 
words to their alarm, ^ey quiok- 
ened their pace involuntarily, every 
moment stealing a glance behind, to 
watch the progress of the suspected 
robber. They thought that he also 
seemed to accelerate his movements ; 
and this observation increased their 
terror, and would appear, indeed, to 
give it some more rational ground. 
At length, as by a sudden turn of the 
road, they lost sight of the dreaded 
stranger, their alarm suggested to 
them but one resolution, and they 
fairly fled on as fast as the fear which 
actuated would allow them. The 
nearest, and indeed the only house in 
that direction, was Aram's ; but they 
both imagined if they could come 
within sight of that, they should be 
safe. They looked back at eveij 
interval ; now they did not see their 
fancied pursuer — now he emei^ged 
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again into view — ^now — ^yea — he also 
was running. " Faster — faster, Made- 
line, for God's sake! he is gaining 
upon ns!" cried EUinor. The path 
grew more wild, and the trees more 
thick and frequent ; at erery cluster 
that marked their progress, thejr saw 
the stranger closer and closer; at 
length a sudden break — ^a sudden turn 
in the landscape, — a broad plain burst 
npon them, and in the midst of it the 
student's solitary abode ! 

<< Thank Heaven we ure safe ! " cried 
Madeline. She turned once more to 
look for the stranger; in so doing, 
her foot struck against a fragment of 
stone, and she fell with great violence 
to the ground. She endeavoured to 
iise, but found herself, at first, unable 
to stir from the spot. In this state, 
however, she looked back, and saw 
the traveller at some little distance. 
But he also halted, and, after a mo- 
ment's seeming deliberation, turned 
aside, and was lost among the bushes. 

With great difficulty EUinor now 
assisted Madeline to rise ; her ankle 
was violently sprained, and she could 
not put her foot to the ground ; but 
though she had evinced so much dread 
at the apparition of the stranger, she 
now testified an almost equal degree 
of fortitude in bearing pain. " I am 
not much hurt, EUinor,'' she said, 
fiiintly smiling, to encourage her sis- 
ter, who supported her in speechless 
ahum : "but what is to be done ? I 
cannot use this foot. How shall we 
get home V* 

" But are you sure you are not 
much hurt f said poor EUinor, almost 
crying ; " lean on me — heavier — pray ! 
Only try and reach the house, and we 
ean then stay there tUl Mr. Aram 
sends home for the carriage." 

"But what wiU he think? how 
strange it will seem ! " said Madeline, 
the colour once more visiting her 
cheek, which a moment since had 
been blanched as pale as death. 

Is this a time for scruples and 
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ceremony V' said EUinor. "Come! 
I entreat you, come; if you Unger 
thus, the man may take courage and 
attack us yet There ! that 's right ! 
Is the pain very great ] " 

" I do not mind the pain," mur- 
mured Madeline; "but if he should 
think we intrude 1 His habits are 
so reserved — so secluded; indeed I 
fear " 

" Intrude ! " interrupted EUinor. 
" Do you think so ill of him 1 — Do 
you suppose that, hermit as he is, he 
has lost common humanity] But 
lean more on me, dearest ; you do not 
know how strong I am !" 

Thus alternately chiding, caressing, 
and ^[icouraging her sister, EUinor 
led on the sufierer, tiU they had 
crossed the plain, though with slow- 
ness and labour, and stood before the 
porch of the recluse's house. They 
had looked back from time to time^ 
but the cause of so much alarm ap- 
peared no more. This they deemed 
a sufficient evidence of the justice of 
their apprehensions. 

Madeline even now would fain have 
detained her sister's hand from the 
bell that hung without the porch 
half imbedded in ivy; but ElUnor, 
out of patience — as she well might 
be— with her sister's unseasonable 
prudery, refused any longer delay. 
So singularly stiU and soUtaiy was 
the plain around the house, that the 
sound of the bell breaking the sUence 
had in it something startling, and 
appeared, in its sudden and shrill 
voice, a profanation of the deep tran- 
quillity of the spot. They did not 
wait long — a step was heard within 
• — ^the door was slowly imbarred, and 
the student himself stood before 
them. 

He was a man who might, perhaps, 
have numbered some five and thirty 
years; but, at a ha^y glance, he would 
have seemed considerably yoxmger. 
He was above the ordinary stature; 
though a gentle, and not ungraceM 
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bend in tlie neck, rather than the 
flhoulders, somewhat curtailed his 
proper advantages of height. His 
firame was thin and slender, but well 
knit and fSur proportioned. Nature 
had originally cast his form in an 
athletic mould ; but sedentary habits, 
and the wear of mind, seemed some- 
what to have impaired her gifts. His 
cheek was pale and delicate; yet it 
was rather the delicacy of thought 
than of weak health. His hair, which 
was long, and of a rich and deep 
brown, was thrown back firom his &ce 
and temples, and left a broad, high, 
majestic forehead utterly unrelieyed 
and bare ; and on the brow there was 
not a single wrinkle ; it was as smooth 
aa it might have been some fifteen 
years ago. There was a singular 
calmness, and, so to speak, profundity 
of thought, eloquent upon its clear 
eispanse, which suggested the idea of 
one who had passed his life rather in 
contemplation than emotion. It was 
a &ce that a physiognomist would 
have loved to look upon, so much did 
it speak both of the refinement and 
the dignity of intellect. 

Such was the person — ^if pictures 
convey a faithful resemblance — of 
a man, certainly among the most 
eminent in his day for various and 
profound learning, and especially for 
a genius wholly self-taught, yet never 
contented to repose upon the wonder- 
ful stores it had laboriously accu- 
mulated. 

He now stood before the two girls, 
silent, and evidently surprised ; and 
it would have been no unworthy sub- 
ject for a picture — that ivied porch 
— 4hat still spot — Madeline's reclin- 
ing and subdued form and downcast 
eyes — ^the eager face of Ellinor, about 
to narrate the nature and cause of 
their intrusion — and the pale student 
himself, thus suddenly aroused from 
his solitary meditations, and con- 
verted into the protector of beauty. 

No flooner did Aram learn firom 



Ellinor the outline of their story, and 
Madeline's accident, than his coun- 
tenance and manner testified the live- 
liest and most eager interest. Ma- 
deline was inexpressibly touched and 
surprised at the kindly and respectful 
earnestness* with which this recluse 
scholar, usually so cold and abstracted 
in mood, assisted and led her into the 
house : the sympathy he expressed 
for her pain — the sincerity of his tone 
— the compassion of his eyes — ^and as 
those dark, and, to use her own 
thought, uxifathomable orbs, bent ad* 
miringly and yet so gently upon her^ 
Madeline, even in spite of her pain, 
felt an indescribable, a delicious thrill 
at her heart, which in the presence of 
no one else had she ever experienced 
before. 

Aram now summoned the only 
domestic his house possessed, who ap- 
peared in the form of an old woman, 
whom he seemed « to have selected 
from the whole neighbourhood as the 
person most in keeping with the rigid 
seclusion he preserved. She was ex- 
ceedingly deaf, and was a proverb in 
tiie village for her extreme taciturnity. 
Poor old Margaret ! she was a widow, 
and had lost ten children by early 
deaths. There was a time when her 
gaiety had been as noticeable as her 
reserve was now. In spite of her in- 
firmity, she was not slow in compre- 
hending the accident Madeline had 
met with ; and she busied herself with 
a promptness which showed that her 
misfortunes had not deadened her 
natural kindness of disposition, in 
preparing fomentations and bandages 
for the wounded foot. 

Meanwhile Aram undertook to seek 
the manor-house, and bring back the 
old family coach, which had dozed 
inactively in its shelter for the last 
six months, to convey the sufi^erer 
home. 

" No, Mr. Aram," said Madeline, 
colouring ; " pray do not go yourself: 
consider, the man may still be loitering 
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on the road. He is anned : good 
heavens ! if he should meet you ! " 

''Fear not, madam/' said Aram, 
with a faint smile. "/ also keep arms, 
even in this obscure and safe retreat ; 
and to satisfy you, I will not neglect 
to carry 'them with me." • 

As he spoke, he took from the 
wainscot, where they hung, a brace of 
large horse pistols, slung them round 
him by a leather belt, and flinging 
oyer his person, to conceal weapons so 
alarming to any less dangerous pas- 
senger he might encounter, the long 
cloak then usually worn in inclement 
seasons, as an outer garment, he turned 
to depart. 

" But are they loaded ] " asked 
EUinor. 

Aram ans\^'ered briefly in the 
affirmative. It was somewhat singu- 
lar, but the sist<ers did not then 
remark it, that a man so peaceable in 
his pursuits, and seemingly possessed 
of no valuables that could tempt cupi- 
dity, should in that spot, where crime 
was never heard of, use such habitual 
precaution. 

yrhen the door closed upon him, 
and while the old woman relieved the 
anguish of the sprain with a light 
hand and soothing lotions, which she 
had 'shown some skill in preparing, 
Madeline cast glances of interest and 
curiosity around the apartment into 
which she had had the rare good 
fortune to obtain admittance. 

The house had belonged to a family 
of some note, whose heirs had out- 
stripped their fortunes. It had been 
long deserted and uninhabited; and 
when Aram settled in those parts, the 
proprietor was too glad to get rid of 
the incumbrance of an empty house, 
at a nominal rent. The solitude of 
the place had been the main attraction 
to Aram ; and as he possessed what 
would be considered a very extensive 
assortment of books, even for a library 
of these days, he required a larger 
apartment than he would have been 



able to obtaia in ah abode more com- 
pact and more suitable to his fortunes 
and mode of living. 

The room in which the sisters now 
found themselves was the most spa- 
cious in the house, and was indeed of 
considerable dimensions. It contained 
in front one large window, jutting 
from the wall. Opposite was an an- 
tique and high mantelpiece of black 
oak. The rest of the room was walled 
from the floor to the roof with books ; 
volumes of all languages, and it might 
even be said, without much exaggera- 
tion, upon all sciences, were strewed 
around, on the chairs, the tables, or 
the floor. By the window stood the 
student's desk, and a large old- 
fashioned oak chair. A few papers, 
filled with astronomical calculations, 
lay on the desk, and these were all the 
witnesses of the result of study. 
Indeed Aram does not appear to have 
been a man much inclined to repro- 
duce the learning he acquired ; what 
he wrote was in very small proportion 
to what he had read. 

So high and grave was the scholar's 
reputation, that the retreat and sanc- 
tum of so many learned hours would 
have been interesting, even to one 
who could not appreciate learning; 
but to Madeline, with her peculiar 
disposition and traits of mind, we 
may readily conceive that the room 
presented a powerful and pleasing 
charm. As the elder sister looked 
round in silence, EUinor attempted to 
draw the old woman into conversation. 
She would fain have elicited some 
particulars of the habits and dfuly 
life of the recluse ; but the deafness 
of their attendant was so obstinate 
and hopeless, that she was forced to 
give up the attempt in despair. " I 
fear," said she at last, her good na- 
ture so far overcome by impatience as 
not to forbid a slight yawn ; " I fear 
we shall have a dull time of it till my 
father arrives. Just consider, the fat 
black mares, never too &st, can only 
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creep along that broken path, — for 
road there is none : it will be quite 
night before the coach arrives." 

"I am sorry, dear EUinor, my 
awkwardness should occasion you so 
stupid an evening/'answered Madeline. 

" Oh," cried Ellinor, throwing her 
arms around her sister's neck, " it is 
not for myself I spoke ; and, indeed, 
I am delighted to think we have got 
into this wizard's den, and seen the 
instruments of his art. But I do 
so trust Mr. Aram will not meet that 
terrible man." 

" Nay," said the prouder Madeline, 
" he is armed, and it is but one man. 
I feel too high a respect for him to 
allow myself much fear." 

'' But these bookmen are not often 
heroes," remarked Ellinor, laughing. 

"For shame," said Madeline, the 
colour mounting to her forehead. 
** Do you not remember how, last sum- 
mer, Eugene Aram rescued Dame 
Orenfeld's child from the bull, though 
at the literal peril of his own life 1 
And who but Eugene Aram, when the 
floods in the year before swept along 
the low lands by Fairleigh, went day 
after day to rescue the persons, or 
even to save the goods of those poor 
people ; at a time too, when the boldest 
villagers would not hazard themselves 
4i€ross the waters 1 But bless me, 
Ellinor, what is the matter? you turn 
pale — ^you tremble." 

" Hush ! " said Ellinor under her 
breath, and, putting her finger to her 
mouth, she rose and stole lightly to 
the window; she had observed the 
figure of a man pass by, and now, as 
she gained the window, she saw him 
halt by the porch, and recognised the 
formidable stranger. Presently the 
bell sounded, and the old woman, 
familiar with its shrill sound, rose 
from her kneeling position beside the 
sufiferer to attend to the summons. 
Ellinor sprang forward and detained 
her : the poor old woman stared at 
her in amazement; wholly unable to 



comprehend her abrupt gestures and 
her rapid language. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty, and after repeated 
efiforts, that she at length impressed 
I the dulled sense of the crone with the 
^ nature of their alarm, and the ezpe- 
I diency of refusing admittance to the 
^ stranger. Meanwhile, the bell had 
rung again, — again, and the third 
time, with a prolonged violence which 
testified the impatience of the appli- 
cant. As soon as the good dame had 
satisfied herself as to EUinor^s mean- 
ing, she could no longer be accused of 
unreasonable taciturnity; she wrung 
her hands, and poured forth a volley 
of lamentations and fears, which 
effectually relieved Ellinor from the 
dread of her unheeding the admoni- 
tion. Satisfied at having done thus 
much, Ellinor now herself hastened to 
the door, and secured the ingress 
with an additional bolt, and then, as 
the thought flashed upon her, re- 
turned to the old woman, and made 
her, with an easier efifort than before, 
now that her senses were sharpened 
by fear, comprehend the necessity of 
securing the -back entrance also : both 
hastened away to effect this precau- 
tion, and Madeline, who herself de- 
sired Ellinor to accompany the old 
woman, was left alone. She kept her 
eyes fixed on the window with a 
strange sentiment of dread at being 
thus left in so helpless a situation ; 
and though a door of no ordinary 
dimensions and doubly locked inter- 
posed between herself and the in- 
truder, she expected in, breathless 
terror, every instant, to see the form 
of the ruffian burst into the apart- 
ment. As she thus sat and looked, 
she shudderingly saw the man, tired 
perhaps of repeating a summons so 
ineffectual, come to the window and 
look pryingly within : their eyes met ; 
Madeline had not the power to 
shriek. Would he break through the 
window 1 that was her only idea, and 
\ it deprived her of words, almost of 
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seiuse. He gamd upon her erident 
terror for a moment with a grim 
smile of contempt : he then knocked 
at the window, and his yoice broke 
harshly on a silence yet more dreadfdl 
than the interruption. 
> " Ho, ho I BO there is some life 
Biirring! I beg pardon, madam, is 
Mr. Aram — ^Eugene Aram, within V* 
" No," said Madeline, faintly ; and 
then, sensible that her yoice did not 
reach him, she reiterated the answer 
in a louder tone. The man, as if 
satisfied, made a rude inclination of 



his head, and withdrew from the 
window. Ellinor now returned, and 
with difficulty Madeline found words 
to explain to her what had passed. 
It will be conceived that the two 
young ladies waited for the 'arrival of 
their fiftther with no lukewarm ex- 
pectation ; the stranger, however, 
appeared no more; and in about an 
hour, to their inexpressible joy, they 
heard the rumbling sound of the old 
coach as it rolled towards the house. 
This time there was no delay in 
unbarring the door. 



CHAPTER IT. 



TBS 80UL0QUT, AN) THB CHABAOIBB, OF A BSCLUSl.-— THl mXBJOJWaOS, 

** Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen ia some high loaely tower. 
Where I may oft oiitwatch the Bear, 
Or thrice great Hermes, and unsphere 
The spirit of Plato."— Miltoit : /; Pmseroto. 



'' As Aram assisted the beautifnl 
Madeline into the carriage— as he 
listened to her sweet voice— as he 
marked the grateful expression of her 
soft eyes — as he felt the slight yet 
warm pressure of her fairy hand, that 
vague sensation of delight which pre- 
ludes love, for the first time in his 
sterile and solitary life, agitated his 
breast. Lester held out his hand to 
him with a frank cordiality which the 
scholar could not resist. 

** Do not let us be strangers, Mr. 
Aram," said he, warmly. " It is not 
often that I press for companionship 
out of my own circle; but in your 
company I should find pleasure as well 
as instruction. Let us break the ice 
boldly, and at once. Come and dine 
with me to-morrow, and Ellinor shall 
sing to us in the evening." 

The . excuse died upon Aram's 
lips. Another glance at Madeline 
conquered the remains of his reserve : 



he accepted the invitation, and he' 
! could not but mark, with an unfiEaniliBr 
I emotion of the hesot, that the eyes of 
' Madeline sparkled as he did so. 

With an abstracted air, and arma 
folded across lus breast, he gazed after 
I the carriage till the winding of the 
valley snatched it from his view. He 
I then, waking from his revery with a 
start, turned into the house, and care- 
fully closing and barring the door, 
! mounted with slow steps to the lofty 
chamber with which, the better to 
indulge his astronomical researches,, 
he had crested his lonely abode. 

It was now night The heavens 

broadened round him in all the loving 

yet august tranquillity of the season 

and the hour; the stars bathed the 

living atmosphere with a solemn light; 

and above — about — ^around — 

*' The holy time was qaiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration." 

He looked forth upon the deep and 
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mefiable stillnesB of the night, and 
indulged the reflections that it sug- 
gested. 

" Ye mystic lights/' said he, solilo- 
qnising : " worlds upon worlds — infi- 
nite — ^incalculable. Bright defiers of 
rest and change, rolling for ever above 
our petty sea of mortality, as, wave 
after wave, we fret forth our little 
life, and sink into the black abyss ; — 
can we look upon you, note your ap- 
pointed order, and your unTarying 
courses, and not feel that we are, in- 
deed, the poorest puppets of anall-per- 
Tading and resistless destiny? Shall 
ve see throughout creation each mar- 
vel fulfilling its pre-ordered fate — ^no 
wandering from its orbit — ^no yaria- 
tion in its seasons — and yet imagine 
that the Arch-ordainer wUl hold back 
the tides He has sent from their un- 
Boen source, at our miserable bidding? 
Shall we think that our prayeris can 
arert a doom woven with the skein 
of events? To change a particle of 
our £Bite, might change the destiny 
of miiU<Mis! Shall the link forsake 
the chain, and yet the chain be un- 
broken ? Away, then, with our vague 
repinings, and our blind demands. 
All must walk onward to their goal ; 
be he the wisest who looks not one 
step behind. The colours of our ex- 
istence were doomed before our birth 
-— H>ur sorrows and our crimes ; mil- 
lions of ages back, when this hoary 
earth was peopled by other kinds, 
yea» ere its atoms had formed one 
layer of its present soil, the eternal 
and ail-seeing Buler of the universe. 
Destiny or Qod, had here fixed the 
moment of our birth and the limits 
of our career. What, then, is crime ? 
—Fate ! What life ?— Submission ! " 

Such were the strange and dark 
thoughts which, too fiimiliar to his 
musings, now obtruded their mournful 
dogmas on his mind. He sought a 
fiiirer subject for meditation, and Ma- 
deline Lester rose before him. 
^ Eugene Aram was a man whose 



whole life seemed to have been ona 
sacrifice to knowledge. What ia 
termed pleasure had no attraction for 
him. From the mature manhood at 
which he had arrived, he looked back, 
along his youth, and recognised no 
youthful folly. Love he had hitherto 
regarded with a cold though not an. 
incurious eye: intemperance had 
never lured him to a momentary 
self-abandonment. Even the innocent 
relaxations with which the austerett 
min^ relieve their accustomed t(Hlfl^ 
had had no power to draw him from 
his beloved researches. The delight 
moTn^/rari digito ; the gratification of 
triumphant wisdom ; the whispers of 
an elevated vanity ; existed not for 
his sdf-dependent and solitary heart 
He was one of those earnest and high- 
wrought enthusiasts who now are al- 
most extinct upon earth, and whom 
Komaace has not hitherto attempted 
to portray; men not uncommon in 
the last century, who were devoted 
to knowledge, yet disdainful of its 
fame; who lived for nothing else 
than to learn. From store to store, 
from treasure to treasure, they pro* 
ceeded in exulting labour, and hav- 
ing accumulated all, they bestowed 
nought ; they were the arch-misers of 
the wesklth of letters. Wrapped in 
obscurity, in some sheltered nook, 
remote from the great stir of men, 
they passed a life at once unprofitable 
and glorious ; the least part of what 
they ransacked would appal the indua- 
try of a modem student, yet the 
most superficial of modem student! 
might effect more for mankind. Thej 
lived among oracles, but they gave 
none forth. And yet, even in thia 
very barrenness, there seems nothii^ 
high ; it was a rare and great specta- 
cle — ^men, living aloof from the roar 
and strife of the passions that raged 
below, devoting themselves to the 
knowledge which is our purification 
and our immortality on earth, and yet 
deaf and blind to the allurementa of 
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the vanity which generally accompa- 
nies research; refusing the ignorant 
homage of their kind, making their 
sublime motive their only meed, 
adoring Wisdom for her sole sake, 
and set apart in the populous uni- 
verse, like those remoter stars which 
interchange no light with earth — 
gild not our darkness, and colour not 
our air. 

From his youth to the present 
period, Aram had dioeU little in cities, 
though he had visited many, yet he 
could scarcely be called ignorant of 
mankind ; there seems something in- 
tuitive in the science which teaches 
us the knowledge of our race. Some 
men emerge from their seclusion, and 
find, all at once, a power to dart into 
the minds and drag forth the motives 
of those they see; it is a sort of 
second sight, bom with them, not 
acquired. And Aram, it may be, 
rendered yet more acute by his pro- 
found and habitual investigations of 
our metaphysical frame, never quitted 
his solitude to mix with others, with- 
out penetrating into [the broad traits 
or prevalent infirmities their charac- 
ters possessed. In this, indeed, he 
differed from the scholar tribe, and 
even in abstraction was mechanically 
vigilant and observant Much in his 
nature, had early circumstances given 
it a different bias, would have fitted 
him for worldly superiority and com- 
mand. A resistless energy, an un- 
broken perseverance, a profound, and 
scheming, and subtle thought, a 
genius fertile in resources, a tongue 
clothed with eloquence — ^all, had his 
ambition so chosen, might have given 
him the same empire over the physi- 
cal, that he had now attained over the 
intellectual world. It could not be 
said that Aram wanted benevolence, 
but it was dashed, and mixed with a 
certain scorn : the benevolence was 
the offspring of his nature ; the scorn 
seemed the result of his pursuits. He 
would feed the birds from his window. 



he would tread aside to avoid the 
worm on his path ; were one of his 
own tribe in danger, he would save 
him at the hazard of his life : — ^yet in 
his heart he despised men, and be- 
lieved them beyond amelioration. 
Unlike the present race of schoolmen, 
who incline to the consoling hope of 
human perfectibility, he saw in the 
gloomy past but a dark prophecy of 
the future. As Napoleon wept over 
one wounded soldier in the field of 
battle, yet ordered, without emotion,- 
thousands to a certain death ; so Aram- 
would have sacrificed himself for an 
individual, but would not have sacri- 
ficed a momentary gratification for 
his race. And this sentiment towards 
men, at once of high disdain aud pro- 
found despondency, was perhaps the 
case why he rioted in indolence upon 
his extraordinary mental wealth, and 
could not be persuaded either to dazzle 
the world or to serve it. But by little 
and little his fame had broke forth- 
from the limits with which he would* 
have walled it : a man who had taught 
himself, under singular difficulties, 
nearly all the languages of the civi- 
lised earth; the profound mathema- 
tician, the elaborate antiquarian, the 
abstruse philologist, uniting with his 
graver lore the more florid accom- 
plishments of science, from the scho- 
lastic trifling of heraldry to the gentle 
learning of herbs and flowers, could 
scarcely hope for utter obscurity in 
that day when all intellectual acquire- 
ment was held in high honour, and 
its possessors were drawn together 
into a sort of brotherhood by the fel- 
lowship of their pursuits. And though 
I Aram gave little or nothing to the 
I world himself, he was ever willing to 
communicate to others any benefit or 
honour derivable from his researches. 
On the altar of science he kindled no 
light, but the fragrant oil in the 
lamps of his more pious brethren was 
largely borrowed from his stores. 
From almost every college in Europe 
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came to his obscure abode letters of 
acknowledgment or inquiry ; and few 
foreign cultivators of learning visited 
this country without seeking an inter- 
view with Aram. He received them 
with all the modesty and the courtesy 
that characterised his demeanour; 
but it was noticeable that he never 
allowed these interruptions to be 
more than temporary. He proffered 
no hospitality, and shrunk back from 
all offers of friendship ; the interview 
lasted its hour, and was seldom re- 
newed. Patronage was not less dis- 
tasteful to him than sociality. Some 
occasional visits and 'condescensions 
of the great he had received with a 
stern haughtiness, rather than his 
habitual subdued urbanity. The pre- 
cise amount of his fortune was not 
known ; his wants were so few, that 
what would have been poverty to 
others might easily have been compe- 
tence to him ; and the only evidence 
he manifested of the command of 
money, was in his extended and 
various library. 

He had been now about two years 
settled in his present retreat. Un- 
social as he was, every one in the 
neighbourhood loved him; even the ^ 
reserve of a man so eminent, arising 
as it was supposed to do ^^from a pain- 1 
fill modesty, had in it something win- 
ning; and he had been known to 
evince, on great occasions, a charity 
and a courage in the service of others 
which removed from the seclusion of 
his habits the semblance of misan- 
thropy and of avarice. The peasant 
threw kindly pity into his respeclful 
greeting, as in his homeward walk he 
encountered the pale and thoughtful 
student, with the folded arms and 
downcast eyes which characterised 
the abstraction of his mood ; and the 
village maiden, as she courteeyed by 
him, stole a glance at his handsome 
but melancholy countenance; and 
told her sweetheart she was certain the 
poor scholar had been crossed in love ! 



And thus passed the student's life ; 
perhaps its monotony and dulness 
required less compassion than they 
received : no man can judge of the 
happiness of another. As the moon- 
plays upon the waves, and seems to 
our eyes to favour with a peculiar 
beam one long track amidst the 
waters, leaving the rest in compara- 
tive obscurity ; yet all the while, she 
is no niggard in her lustre — ^for though 
the rays that meet not our eyes seem 
to us as though they were not, yet shcy 
with an equal and unfavouring loveli- 
ness, mirrors herself on every wave : — 
even so, perhaps, happiness falls with 
the same brightness and power over 
the whole expanse of life, though to 
our limited eyes it. seems only to* 
rest on those billows from which the 
ray is reflected on our sight. 

From his contemplations, of what- 
soever nature, Aram was now aroused 
by a loud summons at the door ; — the 
clock had gone eleven. TV ho, at that 
late hour, when the whole village was 
buried in sleep, could demand admit- 
tance % He recollected that Madeline 
had said the stranger who had so 
alarmed them had inquired for him ; 
at that recollection his cheek suddenly 
blanched; but again, that stranger was 
surely only some poor traveller who 
had heard of his wonted charity, and 
had called to solicit relief ; for he had 
not met the stranger on the road to 
Lester's house, and he had naturally 
set down the apprehensions of his fair 
visitants to mere female timidity. 
Who could this be 1 No humble way- 
farer would at that hour crave assist- 
ance ; — some disaster, perhaps, in the 
village 1 From his lofty chamber he 
looked forth and saw the stars watch 
quietly over the scattered cottages 
and the dark foliage that slept breath- 
lessly around. All was still as death, 
but it seemed the stillness of inno- 
cence and security : again ! the bell 
again ! He thought he heard his 
name shouted without; he strode 
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once or twice irreaDlniely to and fro ! then descended tke stalxB, and slowlj 



ihe chamber ; and then hiB step grew 
firm, and his natire courage returned. 
His pistols were still girded round 
him ; he looked to the priming, and 
muttered some incoherent words ; he 



unbarred the door< Without the 
porch, the moonlight full upon his 
hanh features and sturdy frame, stood 
the ill-omened traveller. 



CHAPTEB V. 



A SIKKSa AT THB SQVISE S HALL. — ^A CONYEBSATIOH BETWEEN TWO RETI1UU> 
MEN WITH BIFEEHEKT OBJECTS IN BBTIBEMBNT. — PISTUBBANCB VIBST 
INTBODUCED INTO A PEACETUL FAHILT. 

'* Can he not be sociable ? **-^Troilu$ and Crettida. 

'* Bubit quippe etiagi ipeins inertte dulcedo ; et fatTiaa prim6 deafdia poetarm^ amatr.*** 

** How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns."— Tftntor'f Tale. 



^ Thb next day, fiuthful to hisappoint- 
ment, Aram arrived at Lester's. The 
good squire received him with a warm 
cordiality, and Madeline with a blush 
and a smile that ought to have been 
more grateful to him than acknow- 
ledgements. She was still a prisoner 
to the sofiE^ but in compliment to 
Aram, the so& was wheeled into the 
hall where they dined, so that she was 
not absent from the repast It was a 
pleasant room, that old hall ! Though 
it was summer — more for cheerfulness 
than warmth, the log burnt on the 
spacious hearth : but at the same time 
the latticed windows were thrown 
open, and the fresh yet sunny air stole 
in, rich from the embrace of the 
woodbine and clematis, which clung 
around the casement. 

A few old pictures were panelled in 
the open wainscot ; and here and there 
the horns of the mighty stag adorned 



* Forasmuch as the very sweetness of 
idleness stealthily introduces itself into the 
mindi and the sloth, which was atjirst hate^ 
All, becomes at length beloved. 



the walls, and united with the cheeri- 
ness of comfort associations of that of 
enterprise. The good old board was 
crowded with the luxuries meet for a 
country squire. The speckled trout, 
fresh from the stream, and the four- 
year-old mutton modestly disclaiming' 
its own excellent merits, by affecting 
the shape and assuming the adjuncts 
of venison. Then for the confec- 
tionery, — it was worthy of Ellinor, to 
whom that department generally fell; 
and we should scarcely be surprised 
to find, though we venture not to- 
affirm, that its delicate fiibrication* 
owed more to her than superintend- 
ence. Then the ale, and the cider 
with rosemary in the bowl, were in- 
comparable potations; and to the 
gooseberry wine, which would have 
filled Mrs. Primrose with envy, was 
added the more generous warmth of 
port whicl^, in the squire's younger 
days, had been the talk of the country, 
and which had now lost none of ita 
attributes, save " the original brightr 
ness" of its colour. 
But (the wine excepted) tiiese ra* 
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xionfi dainties met with slight honour 
firom their abstemious g^est ; and, 
for though habitually reserved he was 
rarely gloomy, they remarked that he 
seemed unusually fitful and sombre in 
his mood. Sqpething appeared to 
rest upon his mind, from which, by the 
excitement of wine and occasioniil 
bursts of eloquence more animated 
than ordinary, he seemed striving to 
escape ; and at length, he apparently 
succeeded. Naturally enough, the 
conyersation turned upon the curio- 
sities and scenery of the country 
round ; and here Aram shone with a 
peculiar grace. Yividly alive to the 
influences of nature, and minutely 
aoquainted with its varieties, he 
invested every hill and glade to which 
remark recurred with the poetry of 
his descriptions ; and from his research 
he gave even scenes the most fEoniliar 
a charm and interest which had been 
strange to them till then. To this 
stream some romantic legend had 
once attached itself, long forgotten 
and now revived;—- that moor, so 
barren to an ordinary eye, was yet 
productive of some rare and curious 
herb, whose properties afforded scope 
for lively description; — that old 
mound was yet rife in attraction to 
one versed in antiquities, and able to 
explain its origin, and from such 
explanation deduce a thousand classic 
or Celtic episodes. 

No subject was so homely or so 
trite, but the knowledge that had 
neglected nothing was able] to render 
it luminous and new. AJid as he 
spoke, the scholar's countenance 
brightened, and his voice, at first 
hesitating and low, compelled the 
attention to its earnest and winning 
music. Lester himself, a man who, 
in his long retirement, had not for- 
gotten the attractions of intellectual 
society, nor even neglected a certain 
cultivation of intellectual pursuits, 
enjoyed a pleasure that he had not 
experienced for years. The gay 



Ellinor WAS fiisdnated into admira- 
tion ; and Madeline, the most silent 
of the group, drank in every word, 
unconscious of the sweet poison she 
imbibed. Walter alone seemed not 
carried away by the eloquence of their 
guest. He preserved an unadmiring 
and sullen demeanour, and every now 
and then regarded Aram with looks 
of suspicion and dislike. This waa 
more remarkable when the men were 
left alone; and Lester, in surprise 
and anger, darted significant and ad- 
monitory glances towards his nephew, 
which at length seemed to rouse him 
into a more hospitable bearing. As 
the cool of the evening now came on, 
Lester proposed to Aram to enjoy it 
without, previous to returning to the 
parlour, to which the ladies had 
retired. Walter excused himself from 
joining them. The host and the guest 
accordingly strolled forth alone. 

'' Your solitude," said Lester, smil- 
ing, " is far deeper and less broken 
than mine : do you never find it 
irksome % " 

** Can Humanity ^ be at all times 
contented 1 " said Aram. " No stream, 
howsoever secret or subterranean, 
glides on in eternal tranquillity.'* 

" You allow, then, that you feel 
some occasional desire for a more 
active and animated life]" 

" Nay," answered Aram ; " that is 
scarcely a fair corollary from my 
remark. I may, at times, feel the 
weariness of existence — the tedium 
vitcB : but I know well that the cause 
is not to be remedied by a change 
from tranquillity to agitation. The 
objects of the great world are to be 
pursued only by the excitement of 
the passions. The passions are at 
once our masters and our deceivers ; 
— they urge us onward, yet present 
no limit to our progress. The farther 
we proceed, the more dim and shadowy 
grows the goal. It is impossible for 
a man who leads the life of the world, 
the life of the passions, ever to expe- 
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rience content. For the life of the J 
passions is that of a perpetual desire ; | 
but a state of content is the absence 
of all desire. Thus philosophy has ; 
become another name for mental ; 
quietude ; and all wisdom points to ! 
a life of intellectual indifference, as { 
the happiest which earth can bestow." , 

'' This may be true enough/' said 
Lester, reluctantly ; " but " 

"But what r' 

/' A something at our hearts — a 
secret voice — an involuntary impulse 
— ^rebels against it, and points to ac- 
tion — action, as the true sphere of 
mftn." 

A slight smile curved the lip of the 
student: he avoided, however, the 
argument, and remarked, — 

" Yet, if you think so, the world 
lies before you : why not return to 
it]" 

" Because constant habit is stronger 
than occasional impulse; and my 
seclusion, after all, has its sphere of 
action — has its object." 

"All seclusion has." 

" All ? Scarcely so ; for me, I have 
my object of interest in my chil- 
dren." 

" And mine is in my books." 

"And engaged in your object, does 
not the whisper of Fame ever animate 
you with the desire to go forth into 
the world, and receive the homage 
that would await you 1" 

" Listen to me," replied Aram. 
" When I was a boy, I went once to 
a theatre. The tragedy of Hamlet was 
performed ; a play full of the noblest 
thoughts, the subtlest morality. The 
audience listened with attention, with 
admiration, with applause. I said to 
myself, when the curtain fell, 'It 
must be a glorious thing to obtain 
this empire over men's intellects 
and emotions.' But now an Italian 
mountebank appeared on the stage, 
— a man of extraordinary personal 
strength and sleight of hand. He 
performed a variety of juggling 



tricks, and distorted his body into 
a thousand surprising and unnatural 
postures. The audience were tran- 
sported beyond themselves : if they 
had felt delight in Hamlet, they 
glowed with rapture %t the mounte- 
bank: they had listened with atten- 
tion to the lofty thought, but they 
were snatched from themselves by 
the marvel of the strange posture. 
' Enough,' said I ; * I correct my 
former notion. Where is the glory 
of ruling men's minds, and command- 
ing their admiration, when a greater 
enthusiasm is excited by mere bodily 
agility than was kindled by the most 
wonderful emanations of a genius little 
less than divine V. I have never for- 
gotten the Impression of that evening." 

Lester attempted to combat the 
truth of the illustration, and thus 
conversing, they passed on through 
the village green, when the gaunt 
form of Corporal Bunting arrested 
their progress. 

" Beg pardon, squire," said he, with 
a military salute ; " beg pardon, your 
honour," bowing to Aram ; " but I 
wanted to speak to you, squire, 'bout 
the rent of the bit cot yonder : times 
very hard — pay scarce — and " 

" You desire a little delay. Bunting, 
eh] — Well, well, we'll see about it; 
look up at the hall to-morrow. Mr. 
Walter, I know, wants to consult you 
about letting the water from the great 
pond, and you must give us your 
opinion of the new brewing." 

" Thank your honour, thank you ; 
much obliged, I'm sure. I hope your 
honour liked the trout I sent up. Beg 
pardon. Master Aram, mayhap you 
would condescend to accept a few 
fish, now and then ; they 're very fine 
in these streams, as you probably 
know; if you please to let me, I'll 
send some up by the old 'oman to- 
morrow, that is, if the day 's cloudy 
a-bit." 

The scholar thanked the good 
Bunting, and would have proceeded 
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onward, but the corporal was in a 
familiar mood. 

" Beg pardon, beg pardon, but 
strange-looking dog here last evening 
— asked after you — said you were old 
friend of his *- trotted off in your 
direction — hope all was right, master] 
— augh!" 

" All right ! " repeated Aram, fixing 
his eyes on the corporal, who had con- 
cluded his speech with a significant 
wink, and pausing a full moment 
before he continued ; then, as if satis- 
fied with his survey, he added, — 

" Ay, ay, I know whom you mean : 
he had become acquainted with me 
some years ago. So you saw him I 
What said he to you — of meT* 

" Augh ! little enough. Master 
Aram: he seemed to think only of 
satisfying his own appetite; said he'd 
been a soldier." 
. "A soldier!— true!" 

"Never told me the regiment, 
though ; — shy ! — did he ever desert, 
pray, your honour?" 

"I don't know," answered Aram, 
turning away. "I know little, very 
little, about him!" He was going 
away, but stopped to add — " The man 
called on me last night for assistance; 
the lateness of the hour a little 
alarmed me. I gave him what I could 
afford, and he has now proceeded on 
his journey." 

"Oh, then, he won't take up his 
quarters hereabouts, your honour?" 
said the corporal, inquiringly. 

" No, no ; good evening." 

"What! this singular stranger, who 
so frightened my poor girls, is really 
known to you ! " said Lester, in sur- 
prise: "pray is he as formidable as 
he seemed to them ?" 

" Scarcely," said Aram, with great 
composure ; " he has been a wild 
roving fellow all his life, but — ^but 
there is little real harm in him. He 
is certainly ill-favoured enough to — " 
here, interrupting himself, and break- 
ing into a new sentence, Aram added : 



"but at all events he will frighten 
your nieces no more — he has proceeded 
on his journey northward. And now, 
yonder lies my way home. Good even- 
ing." The abruptness of this farewell 
did indeed take Lester by surprise. 

" Why, you will not leave me yet ] 
The young ladies expect your return 
to 'them for an hour or so ! What 
will they think of such desertion] 
No, no, come back, my good friend, 
and suffer me by and by to walk 
some part of the way home with 
you." 

" Pardon me," said Aram, " I must 
leave you now. As to the ladies," he 
added, with a faint smile, half in 
melancholy, half in scorn, " I am not 
one whom they could miss ; — ^forgive 
me if I seem unceremonious. Adieu." 

Lester at first felt a little offended, 
but when he recalled the peculiar 
habits of the scholar, he saw that the 
only way to hope for a continuance of 
that society which had so pleased 
him, was to indulge Aram at first in 
his unsocial inclinations, rather than 
annoy him by a troublesome hospi- 
tality ; he therefore, without further 
discourse, shook hands with him, and 
they parted. 

When Lester regained the little 
parlour, he found his nephew sitting, 
silent and discontented, by the window. 
Madeline had taken up a book, and 
EUinor, in an opposite comer, was 
plying her needle with an air of 
earnestness and quiet, very unlike her 
usual playful and cheerful vivacity. 
There was evidently a cloud over the 
group; the good Lester regarded them 
with a searching, yet kindly eye. 

"And what has happened]" said 
he : " something of mighty import, I 
am sure, or I should have heard my 
pretty EUinor's merry laugh long 
before I crossed the threshold." 

EUinor coloured and sighed, and 
worked faster than ever. Walter 
threw open the window, and whistled 
a favourite air quite out of tune. 
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Lester smiled, and seftted himBelf by 
his nephew. 

" WeU, Walter," said ke, " I feel, 
for the first time these ten years, that 
I have a right to scold you. What on 
earth eould make you so inhospitable 
to your uncle's guest? You eyed the 
poor student, as if you wished him 
ikmong the books of Alexandria !" 

'' I would he were burnt with 
them ! " answo'ed Walter, sharply. 
** He seems to have added the black 
art to his other accomplishments, and 
bewitched my fair cousins here into a 
lorgetfulness of all but himself.'' 

** Not me 1 " said Ellinor eagerly, 
and looking up. 

" No, not you, that 's true enough ; 
you are too just, too kind ; — it is a 
pity that Madeline is not more like 
you." 

'< My dear Walter," said Madeline, 
'^what is the matter?. You accuse me 
of what 1 being attentive to a man 
whom it is impossible to hear without 
attention ! " 

« There ! " cried Walter, passion- 
ately; ''you confess it. And so for 
■a stranger, — a cold, rain, pedantic 
egotist, you can shut your ears and 
heart to those who have known and 
loTed you all your life; and — and 

" Yain ! " interrupted Madeline, 
unheeding the latter part of Walter's 
address. 

" Pedantic ! " repeated her father. 

''Yes! I say Tain, pedantic !" cried 
Walter, working himself into a pas- 
sion. '' What on earth but the love 
of display could make him mono- 
polise the whole cotnyersation ?— What 



but pedantry could make him bring 
out those anecdotes, and allusions, 
and descriptions, or whatever you call 
them, respecting every old wall or 
stupid plant in the country ? " 

"I never thought you guilty of 
meanness before," said Lester gravely. 

"Meanness!" 

"Yes I for is it not mean to be 
jealous of superior acquirements, in- 
stead of admiring them?" 

" What has been the use of those 
acquirements ? Has he benefited 
mankind by them? -Show me the 
poet — ^the historian — the orator, and 
I will yield to none of you ; no, not 
to Madeline herself, in homage of 
their genius : but the mere creature 
of books — ^the dry and sterile collec- 
tor of other men's learning — no — ^no. 
What should I admire in such a ma- 
chine of literature, except a waste of 
perseverance? — And Madeline calls 
him handsome, too ! " 

At this sudden turn from declama- 
tion to reproach, Lester laughed out- 
right ; and his nephew, in high anger, 
rose and left the room. 

" Who could have thought Walter 
so foolish?" said Madeline. 

" Nay," observed Ellinor gently, 
" it is the folly of a kind heart, after 
all. He feels sore at our seeming to 
prefer another — I mean another's 
conversation — to his !" 

Lester turned round in his chair, 
and regarded with a serious look the 
faces of both sisters. 

" My dear Ellinor," said he, when 
he had finished his survey, " you are 
a kind girl— come and kiss me ! " - 
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THI JOBAYIOTTBL OF THE STUDMT. — A SUimiB SCBHB.— ^ABAx's OOlTrSBSATIOH 

mra waltbb, Am) svbsbqvibbt oolloqut with hxksblf. ^ 

*• The aoft asBmi, the firmament serene. 
The loon illmntoateair, and firth ameae 
The ailyer Boalit fishes on the grete 
O'er- thwart clear streams sprinkillond for the heat'* 

Qawss Douolas. 

<'Iliasubter 

GflBCun ynlnuB habes ; sed lato baltens suro 
Pr»tegit."4u-£cMiiiB. 



SxTBBAL days elapsed before the 
family of the manor-house encoon- 
tered Aiam again. The old woman 
came once or twice to present the 
inquiries of her master as to Miss 
Lester's accident ; but Aram himself 
did not appear. This want of interest 
certainly offended Madeline, although 
she still drew upon herself Walter's 
displeasure, by disputing and resent- 
ing the unfavourable strictures on 
the scholar, in which that young gen- 
tleman delighted to indulge. By 
degrees, however, as the days passed 
without maturing the acquaintance 
which Walter had disapproved, the 
youth relaxed in his attacks, and 
seemed to yield to the remonstrances 
of his uncle. Lester had, indeed, 
conceived an especial inclination 
towards the recluse. Any man of 
reflection, who has lived for some 
tnne alone, and who suddenly meets 
with one who calls forth in him, and 
without labour or contradiction, the 
thoughts which have sprung up in 
his solitude, scarcely felt in their 
growth, will comprehend the new 
zest, the awakening, as it were, of the 
mind, which Lester found in the con- 
versation of Eugene Aram. His soli- 



ds Tou have a wound deep hidden in pour 
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tary walk (for his nephew had the 
separate pursuits of youth) appeared 
to him more dull than before ; and 
he longed to renew an intercourse 
which had given to the monotony of 
his life both variety and relief. He 
called twice upon Aram, but the 
student was, or affected to be, from 
home ; and an invitation that Lester 
sent him, though couched in friendly 
terms, was, but with great semblance 
of kindness, refused. 

" See, Walter," said Lester, discon- 
certed as he finished reading the 
refusal — '' see what your rudeness has 
effected. I am quite convinced that 
Aram (evidently a man of susceptible 
as well as retired mind) observed the 
coldness of your manner towards him, 
and that thus you have deprived me 
of the only society which, in this 
wilderness of boors and savages, gave 
me any gratification." 

Walter replied apologetically, but 
his uncle turned away with a greater 
appearance of anger than his placid 
features were wont to exhibit; and 
Walter, cursing the innocent cause of 
his uncle's displeasure towards him, 
took up his fishing-rod and went out 
alone, inno happy or exhilarated mood* 

It was waxing towards eve — an 
hour especially lovely in the month of 
June, and not without reason &vom:ed 
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by the angler. Walter sauntered across 
the rich and fragrant fields, and came 
soon into a sheltered valley, through 
which the brooklet wound its shadowy 
way. Along the margin, the grass 
sprung up long and matted, and pro- 
fuse with a thousand weeds and flowers 
— ^the children of the teeming June. 
Here the ivy-leafed bell-flower, and 
not fkr from it the common enchanter's 
night-shade, the silver weed, and the 
water-aven; and by the hedges that 
now and then neared the water, the 
guelder-rose, and the white briony, 
over-running the thicket with its eme- 
rald leaves and luxuriant flowers. 
And here and there, silvering the 
bushes, the elder offered its snowy 
tribute to the summer. All the insect 
youth jrere abroad, with their bright 
wings and glancing motion ; and from 
the lower depths of the bushes the 
blackbird darted across, or higher and 
unseen the first cuckoo of the eve 
began its continuous and mellow note. 
All this cheeriness and gloss of life, 
which enamour us with the few bright 
days of the English summer, make 
the poetiy in an angler's life, and con- 
vert every idler at heart into amoralist, 
and not a gloomy one, for the time. 

Softened by the quiet beauty and 
voluptuousness around him, Walter's 
thoughts assumed a more gentle dye, 
and he broke out into the old lines — 

•^** Sweet day, so soft, so calm, so bright ; 
The bridal of the earth and sky," 

as he dipped his line into the current, 
and drew it across the shadowy hol- 
lows beneath the bank. The river- 
gods were not, however, in a favourable 
mood, and after waiting in vain for 
some time, in a spot in which he was 
usually successful, he proceeded slowly 
along the margin of the brooklet, 
crushing the reeds at every step, into 
that fresh and delicious odour, which 
famished Bacon with one of his most 
beautiful comparisons. 
He thought, as he proceeded, that 



beneath a tree that overhung the 
waters in the narrowest part of their 
channel, he heard a voice, and as he 
approached he recognised it as Aram's. 
A curve in the stream brought him 
close by the spot, and he saw the 
student half-reclined beneath the tree, 
and muttering, but at broken intervals, 
to himself. 

The words were so scattered, that 
Walter did not trace their clue ; but 
involuntarily he stopped short, within 
a few feet of the soliloquist: and 
Aram, suddenly turning round, be- 
held him. A fierce and abrupt change 
broke over the scholar's countenance ; 
his cheek grew now pale, now flushed ; 
and his brows knit over his flashing 
and dark eyes with an intent anger, 
that was the more withering, from its 
contrast to the usual calmness of his 
features. Walter drew back, but 
Aram, stalking directly up to him, 
gazed into his face, as if he would 
read his very soul. 

"What! eavesdropping?" said he, 
with a ghastly smile. " You overheard 
me, did you 1 Well, well, what said I ? 
— what said I ] " Then pausing, and 
noting that Walter did not reply, he 
stamped his foot violently, and grind- 
ing his teeth, repeated in a smothered 
tone,—" Boy I what said 1 1" 

" Mr. Aram," said Walter, "you for- 
get yourself. I am not one to play 
the listener, more especially to the 
learned ravings of a man who can 
conceal nothing I care to know. Acci- 
dent brought me hither." 

" What ! surely — surely I spoke 
aloud, did I not 1~did I not 1 " 

"You did, but so incoherently and 
indistinctly, that; I did not profit by 
your indiscretion. I cannot plagiarise, 
I assure you, from any scholastic 
designs you might have been giving 
vent to." 

Aram looked on him for a moment, 
and then breathing heavily, turned 
away. 

"Pardon me," he said; "I am a 
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poor/ half-crazed man; much study 
has unnerved me ; I should never live 
but with my own thoughts : forgive 
me, sir, I pray you/' 

Touched by the sudden contrition 
of Aram's manner, Walter forgot, not 
only his present displeasure, but his 
general dislike ; he stretched forth his 
hand to the student, and hastened to 
assure him of his ready forgiveness. 
Aram sighed deeply as he pressed the 
young man's hand, and Walter saw, 
with surprise and emotion, that his 
eyes were filled with tears. 

" Ah ! " said Aram, gently shaking 
his head. '' it is a hard life we book- 
men lead ! Not for us is the bright 
face of noon-day or the smile of 
woman, the gay unbending of the 
heart, the neighing steed, and the 
shrill trump; the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of life. Our enjoyments 
are few and calm; our labour con- 
stant ; but that is not the evil, sir 1 — 
the body avenges its own neglect. 
We grow old before our time; we 
wither up ; the sap of youth shrinks 
from our veins ; there is no bound in 
our step. We look about us with 
dimmed eyes, and our breath grows 
short and thick, and pains, and 
coughs, and shooting aches, come upon 
us at night : it is a bitter life — a bitter 
life — a joyless life. I would I had 
never commenced it. And yet the 
harsh world scowls upon us: our 
nerves are broken,and they wonder why 
we are querulous ; our blood curdles, 
and they ask why we are not gay ; our 
brain grows dizzy and indistinct (as 
with me just now), and shrugging 
their shoulders, they whisper their 
neighbours that we are mad. I wish 
I had worked at the plough, and known 
sleep, and loved mirth — and — and not 
been what I am." 

As the student uttered the last sen- 
tence, he bowed his head, and a few 
tears stole silently down his cheek. 
Walter was greatly affected — ^it took 
him by surprise ; nothing in Aram's 
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ordinary demeanour betrayed any &ci- 
lity to emotion ; and he conveyed to 
all the idea of a man, if not proud, at 
least cold. 

" You do not suffer bodily pain, I 
trust 1 " asked Walter, soothingly. 

'' Pain does not conquer me," said 
Aram, slowly recovering himself. " I 
am not melted by that which I would 
&in despise. Toung man, I wronged 
you — you have forgiven me. Well, 
well, we will say no more on that 
head ; it is past and pardoned. Your 
uncle has been kind to me, and I have 
not returned his advances ; you shall 
tell him why. I have lived thirteen 
years by myself, and I have contracted 
strange ways and many humours not 
common to the world — ^you have seen 
an example of this. Judge for your- 
self if I be fit for the smoothness, and 
confidence, and ease of social inter- 
course ; I am not fit, I feel it ! I am 
doomed to be alone ; tell your uncle 
thi» — tell him to sufier me to live so I 
I am grateful for his goodness— I 
know his motives — ^but I have a certain 
pride of mind ; I cannot bear suffer- 
ance — I loathe indulgence. Nay, in- 
terrupt me not, I beseech you. Look 
round on Nature — behold the only 
company that humbles me not — ex- 
cept the dead whose souls speak to us 
from the immortality of books. These 
herbs at your feet, I know their 
secrets — I watch the mechanism of 
their life; the winds — they have 
taught me their language ; the stars — 
I have unravelled their mysteries; 
and these, the creatures and mimsters 
of God — ^these I offend not by my 
mood — ^to them I utter my thoughts, 
and break forth into my dreams, 
without reserve and without fear. But 
men disturb me^I have nothing to 
learn from them — I have no wish to 
confide in them; they cripple the 
wild liberty which has become to me a 
second nature. What its shell is to 
the tortoise, solitude has become to 
me — my protection ; nay, my life ! " 
D 3 
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.^ ''Bat/' Bald Walter, ''with us, at 
least, yon would not have to dread 
restraint; joa might come when you 
would ; be silent or converse, accord- 
ing to your will." 

Aram smiled funtlv, but made no 
immediate reply. 

"So, you have been angling ! " he 
said, after a short pause, and as if 
willing to change the thread of con- 
venation. " Fie I it is a treacherous 
pniBuit; it encourages man's worst 
propensities — cruelty and deceit." 

" I should hare thought a lover of 
Nature would have been more indul- 
gent to a pastime which introduces us 
to her most quiet retreats." 

"And cannot Nature alone tempt 
you without need of such allurementsi 
What J that crisped and winding 
stream, with flowers on its veiy ti£ 
— >the twater-violet and the water-MIy 
— ^these silent brakes — ^the cool of the 
gathering evening— the still and luxu- 
riance of the TOUversal life arqnnd 
you ; ace not these enough of them- 
selves ia tempt you forth ? If not, go 
io! — ^your excuse is hypocrisy." 

" I am used to these scenes," relied 
Walter ; " I am weary of the thoughts 
they produce in me, and long for any 
diversion or excitement." 

"Ay, ay, young man ! The mind 
is zestless at your age : have a care. 
Perhaps you long to visit the world 
— to quit these obscure haunts which 
you are £fttigued in admiring 1 " 

"It may be so," said Walter, with 
a alight sigh. " I should at least like 
to visit our great capital, and note the 
contrast; I should come back, I 
imagine, with a greater zest to tibiese 
scenes." 

Aram laughed. " My friend," s^d 
he, "when men have once plunged 
into the great sea of human toil and 
passion, they soon wash away All love 
and zest for innocent enjoyments. 
What once was a soft retirement, will 
become the most intolerable mono- 
tony; the gaming of jsooial existence 



— the fevedsh and deie^erate chances 
of honour and wealth, .upon whioh the 
men of cities set their hearts, render 
all pursuits less exciting, utterly 
insipid and dull. The brook and the 
angle — ^ha ! ha ! — ^eae are not occu- 
pations for men who have once battled 
with the world." 

"I can forego them, then, without 
regret," said Walter, with the lan- 
guineness of his years. Azam loflked 
upon him wistfully ; the bright eye, 
the healthy cheek, and vigorous &ame 
of the youth, suited with his desiro to 
seek the con^ct of his kind, and gave 
a natural grace to his ambition which 
was not without intereBt, even to the 
recluse. 

" Poor boy ! " said he, mournfully, 
"how gallantly the ship leaves the 
port ; how worn and battered it will 
return ! " 

When they parted, Walter returned 
slowly homewards, filled with pil^ 
for the singular man whom he had 
ftten BO stnmgely overpowered; and 
wondering how audd^y his mind 
had lost its former rancour to ike 
student. Yet there mingled even 
with these kindly feelings a little dis- 
pleasure at the superior tone which 
Aram had unconsciously adopted to- 
wards him ; and to which, from any 
one, the high spirit of the young 
man was not readily williog to 
submit. 

Meanwhile, the student continued 
his path along the water side, and as, 
with his gliding step and musing air, 
he roamed onward, it was imposuble 
to imagine a form more suited to the 
deep tranquillity of the scene. Even 
the wild birds seemed to feel, by a 
sort of instinct, that in him there was 
no cause for Hear; and did not stir 
from the turf that neighboured, or the 
spray that overhung, his path. 

" So," said he,«oliloquising, but not 
without casting frequent and jealous 
glances round him, and in a murmur 
90 indistinct as wonld hwre been 
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inaudible even to a listener — " so, I 
was not overheard, — well, I must core 
myself of this habit; our thoughts, 
like nuns, ought not to go abroad 
without a veil. Ay, this tone will not 
betray me; I will preserve its tenour, 
for I can scarcely altogether renounce 
my sole eonfidant — mLw; and Uiought 
seems mare xAeaac when uttered even 
thus. ^Tte a fine youth ! full of the 
impulse and daring of his years; / 
was never so young at heart. I was — 
nay, what matters it '^ Who is answer- 
able for his nature 1 Who can say, — 
' I controlled all the eireumstanrtses 
which made me what I amV Made- 
line, — heavens ! did I bring on myself 
this temptation 1 Have I not fenced 
it from me throughout all my youth, 
when my brain did at moments for- 
sake me, and the vmns did bound? 
And now, when the yellow hastens on 
the green of life; now, for the first, 
time, this emotion — this weakness — 
and for whom? One I have lived 
with — known — beneath whose eyes 
I have passed through all i^e ^e 
gradations, from liking to love, firom 
love to passion ? No ; — one, wh<»n I 
have seen but little ; who, it is true, 
arrested my eye at the first glanoe it 
caught of her two years since, but to 
whom, till within the last few weeks, 
I have scarcely spoken ! Her voice 
rings in my ear, her look dwells on 
my heart; when I sleep she is with, 
me : when I wake I am hwuilad by 



her image. Strange, strange ! Is 
love, then, after all, the sudden pas- 
sion which in every age poetry has 
termed it, though till now my reason 
has disbelieved the notion? . . . . 
And now, what is the question 1 To 
resist, or to yield. Her &ther invites 
me, courts me ; and I stand aloof ! 
Will this strength, this forbearance, 
last? — Shall I eneoura§e my mind to 
this decision?" Here Aram paused 
abruptly, and then renewed : *' It is 
true ! I ought to weave my lot with 
none. Memojy sets me apart and 
alone in the world; it seems unna- 
tural to me-— a thought of dread — to 
bring another being to my solitude, 
to set an everlasting watch on my 
uprisings and my downsittings ; to 
invite eyes to my fause when I sleep at 
nights, and ears to eveiy word that 
may start unbidden from my lips. 
But if the watch be the watch of love 
— away! does love endure for ever? 
He who trusts to woman, trusts to 
the type of change. Affection may 
tuEn to hatred, fdndnees to loathing, 
anxiety to dread: and, at the best, 
woman is weak — she is the minion 
to her impulses. Enough; I will 
steel my soul, — shut n^ the avenues 
of sense, — brand with the scathing- 
iron these yet green and soft emotions 
of lingering youth, — and freeze, and 
chain, and coxdle up feeling, and 
hearty «ad timw^^^j into ioe and 
ag»!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE POWSB OF LOYB 07BB THE BESOLUTION OF THE STUDENT. — AXAU BECOMES 

A F&BQUEITT GUEST AT THE MANOB-HOUSB. — A WALK. OOITYEBSATION 

WITH DAME DABKMANS. HEB HISTOBT. — POYEBTT AND ITS EFFECTS. 

" Mad, Then, an Time won thee frequent to our hearth. 
Didst thou not breathe, like dreams, into my soul. 
Nature's more gentle secrets, the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipped flower ? 
And when deep Night did o'er the nether Earth 
Diffuse meek quiet, and the Heart of Heaven 
"With love grew breathless— didst thou not unrol 
The volume of the weird Chaldean stars, 
And of the winds, the clouds, the Invisible air. 
Make eloquent discourse, until, methought. 
No human lip, but some diviner spirit 
Alone, could preach such truths of things divine ? 
And so— and so— 

Aram. From Heaven we tum'd to Earth 

And Wisdom fathered Passion. 

• •«««« 

Aram. Wise men have praised the Peasant's thoughtless lot. 

And learned Pride hath envied humble Toil ; 

If they were right, why let us bum our books. 

And sit us down, and play the fool with Tim^ 

Mocking the prophet Wisdom's high decrees. 

And walling this trite Present with dark clouds, 

Till Night becomes our Nature ; and the ray 

Ev'n of the stars, but meteors that withdraw 

The wandering spirit from the sluggish rest 

Which mokes its proper bliss. I will accost 

This denizen of toil. "—-From Eugene Aram, a MS. Tragedy. 

** A wicked hag, and envy's self excelling 
In mischief e, for herself she only vext. 
But this same, both herself and others eke porplext. 

Who then can strive with strong necessity. 

That holds the world in his still changing state ? &c. &c. 

Then do no further go, no further stray. 

But here lie down, and to thy rest betake."— SPENSBit. 

Few men, perhaps, could boast of I yivlfier — of his retreat ; the tone and 



80 masculine and firm a mind as, 
despite his eccentricities, Aram assur- 
edly possessed. His habits of solitude 
had strengthened its natural hardi- 
hood; for, accustomed to make all 
the sources of happiness flow solely 
from himself, his thoughts the only 
companions — his genius the only 



faculty of his spirit could not but 
assume that austere and vigorous 
energy which the habit of self-depen- 
dence 'almost invariably produces; 
and yet the reader, if he be young, 
will scarcely feel surprised that the 
resolution of the student, to battle 
against incipient love, from whatever 
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reasons it might be formed, gradually 
and reluctantly melted away. It may 
be noted, that the enthusiasts of 
learning and revery have, at one time 
or another in their lives, been, of all 
the tribes of men, the most keenly 
susceptible to love; their solitude 
feeds their passion; and deprived, as 
they usually are, of the more ^urried 
and vehement occupations of life, 
when love is once admitted to their 
hearts, there is no counter-check to 
its emotions, and no escape from its 
excitement. Aram, too, had just ar- 
rived at that age when a man usually 
feels a sort of revulsion in the current 
of his desires. At that age, those 
who have hitherto pursued love, begin 
to grow alive to ambition ; those who 
have been slaves to the pleasures of life, 
awaken from the dream, and direct 
their desire to its interests. And in 
the same proportion, they who till theb 
have wasted the prodi^ fervours of 
youth upon a sterile soil, — ^who have 
served Ambition, or, like Aram, 
devoted their hearts to Wisdom, relax 
from their ardour, look back on the 
departed years with regret, and com- 
mence, in their manhood, the fiery 
pleasures and delirious follies which 
are only pardonable in youth. In 
short, as in every human pursuit 
there is a certain vanity, and as every 
acquisition contains within itself the 
seed of disappointment, so there is a 
period of life when we pause from the 
pursuit, and are discontented with 
the acquisition. We then look around 
us for something new — again follow — 
and are again deceived. Few men 
throughout life are the servants to one 
desire. When we gain the middle of 
the bridge of our mortality, different 
objects from those which attracted us 
npward almost invariably lure us down 
the descent. Happy they who exhaust 
in the former part of the journey all 
the foibles of existence! But how 
different is the crude and evanescent 
love of that age when thought has 



not given intensity and power to the 
passions, from the love which is felt, 
for the first tirne, in maturer but still 
youthful years ! As the flame bums 
the brighter in proportion to the 
resistance which it conquers, this later 
love is the more glowing in proportion 
to the length of time in which it has 
overcome temptation; all the solid 
and concentred £Eu;ulties, ripened to 
their full height, are no longer capable 
of the infinite distractions, the num- 
berless caprices of youth; the rays 
of the heart, not rendered weak by 
diversion, collect into one burning 
focus;* the same earnestness and 
unity of purpose which render what 
we undertake in manhood so far more 
successful than what we would effect 
in youth, are equally visible and 
equally triumphant, whether directed 
to interest or to love. But then, as 
in Aram, the feelings must be fresh 
as well as matured; they must not 
have been fritted away by previous 
indulgence ; the love must be the first 
produce of the soil, not the languid 
after-growth. 

The reader will remark, that the 
first time in which our narrative has 
brought Madeline and Aram together, 
was not the first time they had met : 
Aram had long noted with admiration 
a beauty which he had never seen 
paralleled, and certain vague and 
unsettled feelings had preluded the 
deep emotion that her image now 
excited within him. But the main 
cause of his present and growing 
attachment had been in the evident 
sentiment of kindness which he could 
not but feel Madeline bore towards 
him. So retiring a nature as his 
might never have harboured love, if 
the love bore the character of pre- 
sumption; but that one so beautiful 
beyond his dreams as Madeline Lester 

* " Love is of the nature of a burning- 
glass, which, kept still in one place, fireth ; 
changed often, it doth nothing ! "'X«M«r* 
by Sir John Suehling, ^ 
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should defgn to ckerish for him a 
tendenieBB, that might safi^r him to 
hope, WBA a thought that, when he 
caught her eye ancoiusciouBly fixed 
upon him, and noted that her voice 
grew softer and more tremulous when 
she addressed him, forced itself upon 
his heart, and woke there a strange 
and irresistible emotion which soli- 
tude and the brooding reflection that 
solitude produces — a reflection so 
much more intense in proportion to 
the paucity of living images it dwells 
upon — soon ripened into lore. Per- 
haps, even, he would not have resisted 
the impulse as he now did, had not, 
at this time, certain thoughts con- 
nected with past eyents been more 
forcibly than of late years obtruded 
upon him, and thus in some measure 
divided his heart. By degrees, how- 
ever, those thoughts receded from 
their Tiyidness, into the habitual deep, 
but not oMiTious, shade, beneath 
which his commanding mind had 
formerly driven them to repose ; and 
as they thus -.receded, Madeline's 
image grew more undisturbedly pre- 
sent, and his resolution to avoid its 
power more fluctuating and feeble. 
Fate seemed bent upon bringing 
together these two persons, already so 
attracted towards each other. After 
the conversation recorded in our last 
chapter, between Walter and the 
student, the former, touched and 
softened as we have seen in spite of 
himself, had- cheerfully forborne (what 
before he had done reluctantly) the 
expressions of dislike which he had 
once lavished so profusely upon Aram ; 
and Lester, who, forward as he had 
seemed, had nevertheless been hitherto 
a little checked in his advances to his 
neighbour by the hostility of his 
nephew, felt no scruple to deter him 
from urging them with a pertinacity 
that almost forbade refusal. It was 
Aiam's constant habit, in all seasons, to 
wander abroad at certain times of the 
day, especiallir towards the evening; 



and if Lester ikiled to win entncnxM 
to his house, he was thus enabled to 
meet the student in . his frequent 
rambles, and with a seemingfieedom 
from design. Actuated by his great 
benevolence of character, Lester 
earnestly desired to win his solitary 
and unfriended neighbour frt)m a 
mood and habit which he nstuTaHy 
imagined must engender a gniwing 
melancholy of mind ; and since Walter 
had detailed to him the particulars of 
his meeting with Aram, this desire 
had been considerably increased. 
There is not, perhaps, a stronger 
feeling in the world than pity, when 
united with admiration. When one 
man is resolved to know another, it 
is almost impossible to prevent it: 
we see daily the most remarkable 
instances of perseverance on one side 
conquering distaste on the other. By 
degrees, then, Aram relaxed from his 
insociability ; he seemed to surrender 
himself to a kindness, the sincerity of 
which he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge ; if he for a long time refused 
to accept the hospitality of his neigh- 
bour, he did not reject his society 
when they met, and this intercourse 
increased by little and little; until, ulti- 
mately, the recluse yielded to solicita- 
tion, and became the guest as well as 
companion. This, at first accident, 
grew, though not without many inter- 
ruptions, into habit ; and, at length, 
few evenings were pas^ by the 
inmates of the manor-house without 
the society of the student. 

As his reserve wore ofl^, his conver- 
sation mingled with its attractions a 
tender and aflectionate tone. He 
seemed grateful for the pains which 
had been taken to allure him to a 
scene in which, at last, he acknow- 
ledged he found a happiness that he had 
never experienced before : and those 
who had hitherto admired him for hig 
genius, admired him now yet more for 
his susceptibility tothe afibctions. 

There was not in Aram anything 
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that iBsvonred of the faaishnsBB of 
pedantry, or the petty yanities of 
dogmatism : his Toiee was soft and 
low; and his manner always remark- 
able for its singular gentleness, and a 
certain dignified humility. His lan- 
guage did, indeed> at times, assume 
a tone of caUn and patriarchal com- 
mand ; but it was only the command 
arising from an intimate persuasion 
of the truth of what he uttered. 
Moralising upon our nature, or mourn- 
ing over the delusions of the world, 
a grave and solemn strain breathed 
throughout his lofty words and the pro- 
found melancholy of his wisdom : but it 
touehed, not offended — elevated, not 
humbled — the lesser intellect of his 
IiBteneis; and even this air of un- 
conscious superiority vanished when 
he was invited to teach or explain. 

That task which so few do grace- 
Idlly, that an accurate and shrewd 
thinker has said, — " It is always safe 
to learn, even from our enemies; 
seldom sale to instruct even our 
friends,"* — Aram performed with a 
meekness and simplicity thaA charmed 
the vanity, even while it corrected 
the ignorance, of the applicant ; and 
so various and minute was the infor- 
mation of this accomplished man, 
that there searcdy existed any branch 
even of that knowledge usually called 
practical, to which he could not impart 
from his stores something valuable and 
new. The agriculturist was astonished 
at the success of his suggestions ; 
and the meehsmic was indebted to 
him for the device which abridged his 
is^nr in improving its result. 

It happened that the study of 
botany was not, at that day, so 
ikvonrite and common a diversion 
with young ladies as it is now ; and 
Jillinor, captivated by the notion of a 
acience that gave a life and a history 
to the loveliest of earth's offspring, be- 
4noght Aram to teach herits principles. 

* Laooii. 



As Madeline, tiraugfc she <Hd not 
second the request, could scarcely 
absent herself from sharing the lesson, 
this pursuit brought the pair — a^ady 
lovers — closer and closer together. 
It associated them not only at home, 
but in their rambles throughout that 
enchanting country; and there is a 
mysterious influence in I^ature, which 
renders us, in her loveliest scenes, the 
most susceptible to love ! Then, too, 
how often in their occupation their 
hands and eyes met : how often, by 
the shady wood or the soft water-side, 
they found themselves alone. In all 
times, how dangerous the connexion, 
when of difibrent sexes, between the 
scholar and the teacher ! ITnder how 
many pretences, in that connexion, the 
heart finds the opportunity to speak out. 

Yet it was not with ease and com- 
placency that Aram delivered himself 
to the intoxication of his deepening 
attachment. Sometimes he was stu- 
diously cold, or evidently wrestling 
with the powerful passion that mas- 
tered his reason. It was not without 
many throes and desperate resistance, 
that love at length overwhelmed and 
subdued him ; and these alternations 
of his mood, if they sometimes offsnded 
Madeline and sometimes wounded, 
still rather increased than lessened 
the spell which bound her to him. 
The doubt and the fear, the caprice 
and the change, which agitate the 
surface, swell also the tides, of passion. 
Woman, too, whose love is so much 
the creature of her imagination, 
always asks something of mystery and 
conjecture in the object of her affec- 
tion. It is a luxury to her to perplex 
herself with a thousand apprehen- 
sions; and the more restiessly her 
lover occupies her mind, the more 
deeply he enthrals it. 

Mingling with her pure and tender 
attachment to Aram a high and 
unswerving veneration, she saw in 
his fitliilnessy and occasional abstrac- 
tion and contradiction of manner, a 
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confirmation of the modest sentiment 
tbiat most weighed upon her fears; 
and imagined that, at those times, he 
thought her, as she deemed herself, 
unworthy of his love. And this was 
the only struggle which she conceived 
to pass T)etween the affection he evi- 
dently bore her, and the feelings 
which had as yet restrained him from 
its open avowal. 

One evening, Lester and the two 
sisters were walking with the student 
along the valley that led to the house 
of the latter, when they saw an old 
woman engaged in collecting firewood 
among the bushes, and a little ^1 
holding out her apron to receive the 
sticks with which the crone's skinny 
arms unsparingly filled it. The child 
trembled, and seemed half crying; 
while the old woman, in a harsh, 
grating croak, was muttering forth 
mingled objurgation and complaint. 

There was something in the ap- 
pearance of the latter at onc6 impres- 
sive and displeasing; a dark, withered, 
furrowed skin was drawn like parch- 
ment over harsh and aquiline features; 
the eye^, through the rheum of age, 
glittered forth black and malignant ; 
and even her stooping posture did not 
conceal a height greatly above the 
common stature, though gaunt and 
shrivelled with years and poverty. It 
was a form and face that might have 
recalled at once the celebrated descrip- 
tion of Otway, on a part of which we 
have already unconsciously encroach- 
ed, and the remaining part of which 
we shall wholly borrow : — 

** On her crooked shoulders had she wrapp'd 

The tatter'd remnantB of an old stript 
hanging. 

That served to keep her carcass from the 
cold, 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely 
patch'd 

With diflferent-ooloured rags, black, red, 
white, yellow. 

And seem'd to speak variety of wretched- 
ness.** 



''See," said Lester, "one of the 
eyesores of our village (I might say), 
the only discontented person." 

" What ! Dame Du'kmans ! " said 
Ellinor, quickly. "Ah ! let us turn 
back. I hate to encounter that old 
woman; there is something so evil 
and savage in her manner of talk,— > 
and look, how she rates that poor girl, 
whom she has dragged or decoyed to 
assist her ! " 

Aram looked curiously on the old 
hag. "Poverty," said he, "makes 
some humble, but more malignant ; is 
it not want tiiat grafts the devil on 
this poor woman's nature? Come, 
let us accost her — I like conferring 
with distress." 

" It is hard labour this ? " said the 
student, gentiy. 

The old woman looked up askant 
— the music of the voice that ad- 
dressed her sounded harsh on her ear. 
"Ay, ay!" she answered. "You 
fine gentlefolks can know what the 
! poor suffer ; ye talk and ye talk, but 
ye never assist." 

I "Say not so, dame," said Lester; 

"did I not send you but yesterday 

bread and money 1 And when did 

' you ever look up at the hall without 

' obtaining relief!" 

"But the bread was as dry as a 
stick," growled the hag : " and the 
money, what was it? will it last a 
week 1 Oh, yes ! Ye think as much 
of your doits and mites, as if ye 
stripped yourselves of a comfort to- 
give it to us. Bid ye have a dish less 
— a 'tato less, the day ye sent me — - 
your charity I 'spose ye calls it ? Och I 
fie ! But the Bible 's the poor cretur's 
comfort." 

" I am glad to hear you say that, 
dame," said the good-natured Lester ; 
"and I forgive everything else you 
have said, on account of that one 
sentence." 

The old woman dropped the sticksi 
she hs^i just gathered, and glowered 
at the speaker's benevolent counte- 
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nance with a maUcious meaning in 
her dark eyes. 

"An' ye dol Well, I'm glad I 
please ye there. Och ! yes ! the Bi- 
ble 's a mighty comfort; for it says as 
much that the rich man shall not 
inter the kingdom of Heaven ! There 's 
a truth for you, that makes the poor 
folks' heart chirp like a cricket — ho ! 
ho ! / sits by the tmbers of a night, 
and I thinks and thinks as how I 
shall see you all burning ; and ye '11 
ask me for a drop o' water, and I shall 
laugh thm from my pleasant seat 
with the angels. Och! it's a book 
for the poor that ! " 

The sisters shuddered. " And you 
think, then, that with envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness at your heart, 
you are certain of Heaven? For 
shame ! Pluck the mote from your 
own eye ! " 

"What sinnifies praching? Did 
not the Blessed Saviour come for the 
poor? Them as has rags and dry 
bread here will be iialted in the nixt 
world ; an' if we poor folk have ma- 
lice as ye calls it, whose fault 's that ] 
What do ye tache us ^ Eh i — ^Answer 
me that. Ye keeps all the laming 
an' all the other fine things to your- 
sel', and then ye scould, and thritten, 
and hang us, 'cause we are not as 
wise as you. Och ! there 's no jistice 
in the Lamb, if Heaven is not made 
for us ; and the iverlasting Hell, with 
its brimstone and fire, and its gnaw- 
ing an' gnashing of teeth, an' its 
theirst, an' its torture, an' its worm 
that niver dies, for the like o' you." 

" Come ! come away," said Ellinor, 
pulling her father's arm. 

"And if," said Aram, pausing, " if 
I were to say to you, — name your 
want and it shaU be folfilled, would 
you have no charity for me also ] " 

" Umph ! " returned the hag, " ye 
are the great scolard; and they say 
ye knows what no one else do. Till 
me now," and she approached, and 
familiarly laid her bony finger on the 



student's arm; "till me, — have ye 
iver, among other fine things, known 
poverty 1 " 

" I have, woman ! " said Aram, 
sternly. 

" Och, ye have thin ! And did ye 
not sit, and gloom, and eat up your 
otm heart, an' curse the sun that 
looked so gay, an' the winged things 
that played so blithe-like, an' scowl 
at the rich folk that niver wasted a 
thought on yel Till me now, your 
honour, till me ! " 

And the crone curtseyed with a 
mock air of beseeching humility. 

" I never forgot, even in want, the 
love due to my fellow-suflferers ; for, 
woman, we all suflTer, — ^the rich and 
the poor : there are worse pangs than 
those of want ! " 

" Ye think there be, do ye ? That 's 
a comfort, — ^umph ! Well, I'll till ye 
now, I feel a rispict for you, that I 
don't for the rest on 'em : for your 
face does not insult me with being 
cheary like theirs yonder ; an' I have 
noted ye walk in the dusk with your 
eyes down and your arms crossed; 
an' I have said, — ^that man I do not 
hate, somehow, for he has something 
dark at his heart like me ! " 

" The lot of earth is woe," answered 
Aram, calmly, yet shrinking back 
from the crone's touch; "judge we 
charitably, and act we kindly to each 
other. There — this money is not 
much, but it will light your hearth 
and heap your table without toil, for 
some days at least ! " 

"Thank your honour: an' what 
think you I '11 do with the money \ " 

"What?" 

"Drink, drink, drink!" cried the 
hag, fiercely. " There 's nothing like 
drink for the poor, for thin we fancy 
ourselves what we wish ; and," sink- 
ing her voice into a whisper, "I 
thinks thtn that I have my foot on the 
billies of the rich folks^ and my hand& 
twisted about their intrails, and I hear 
them shriek, and— thin I 'm happy.' 
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"Go home!" nid Anon, tsraing 
a^mey, " and opoft the Book of life 
with other thoughts." 

The little party proceeded, and, 
looking back, Lester saw the old 
'woman gaze after them, till a turn in 
the winding yalley hid her from his 
si^t. 

" That is a etrange peraon, Aram ; 
scarcely a fiiToavable specimen of the 
happy English peasant," said Lester, 
smiling. 

''Yet they say," added Madeline, 
'''that she was not always the same 
perverse and hftdeflil creature she is 
now." 

''Ay," said Aram; "and what^ then, 
is her history V 

"Why," replied Madeline, stightiy 
blushing to find herself made the 
narniitor of a story, " some forty years 
ago this woman, so gaunt and hideous 
now, was l^e beauty of the village, 
^e manied an Irish soldier, whose 
regiment passed through Grassdale, 
and was heard of no more till about 
ten yeais back, when she returned to 
her native place, the disoontented, 
envious, alteved being you now see 
her." 

" She is not reserved in regard to 
her past life," said Lester. "She is 
too happy to seize the attention of 
any one to whom she can pour forth 
her dark and angry confidence. She 
«aw her husband, who was afterwards 
dismissed the service — a strong, 
powerful maa, a gi^mt ef his tribe, — 
pine and waste, inch by inch, fiom 
mere phyirical want^ and at last 
literally die from hunger. It hap- 
pened that they had settled in the 
oounty in whidi her husband was 
bom, and in that county, theee fre- 
•quent Ikmines which are the seonrge 
of Iceland weie Ibr two yean ei^eially 
severe; Ten may note that the old 
woman has a strong yein ef coaive 
•do<io6noe at her command, periiap» 
aieii^iied in (Ibr it partaikes of the 
catuad/ eharajstwr of) the couiitvf ii^ 



which she lived so long ; audit WMdd 
literally thrill you with horror to hear 
her descriptionfl of the misery and 
destituMon that she witnessed, and 
amidst which her husband breathed 
his last. Out of four children, not 
one survives. One, an in&nt, died 
wil^iin a week of the father ; two sons 
were executed, one at the age of six- 
teen, one a year older, for robbeiy 
committed under aggravated circum^ 
stances; and a fourth, a danghter, 
died in the hospitals of London. The 
old woman became a wanderer smd a 
vagrant, and was at length passed to 
her native parish, where- she has since 
dwidt. These are the misfortunes 
which haofe turned her blood to gall ; 
and these are the eanses which fill her 
with so bitter a hatred against those 
whom wealth has preserved from 
sharing or witnessing a fate similar 
to hers." 

"Oh!" said Aram, in > low, but 
deep tone, "when — ^when will thesb 
hideous disparities be bamished from 
the world ? How many noble natures 
— ^how many glorious hopes — how 
much of the seraph's intdleet, have 
been crushed into the mire, or blasted 
into guilt, by the mere force of phy-^ 
alcal want! What are the tempter 
tions of the rich to those of tiie poor ? 
Yet, see how lenient we are to the 
crioBes of the one — ^how relentless to 
those of the other ! It is a bad world ; 
it makes a man's hei^ sick to look 
around him* The consciousness of 
how little individual genius can do to 
relieve the mass, grinds out, as with a 
stone, all that is generous in ambition; 
and to aspire from the level of life is 
but to be more grBsi»]igiy selfit^." 

''Can legislaters, or the moralists 
that instruct legislatonr, do so little, 
then, towanlii universal' good?" said 
Lester, doTAtingly. 

"Why, what can they do but for- 
wttnl civilisation I And what is eivH- 
isaAioB, but an inereatse of human 
diBparitieft? The more the luxury of 
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the few, the more startling the wants, 
and the more galling the sense, of 
poverty. Even the dreams of the 
philanthropist only, tend towards 
equality ; and where is equality to be 
found, but in the state of the savage ? 
No : I thought otherwise once ; but I 
DOW regard thevast lazar-house around 
us without hope of relief ;— death is 
the sole physician ! " 

"Ah, no," said the high-souled 
Madeline, eagerly ; " do not take 
away from us the best feeling and the 
highest desire we can cherish. How 
poor, even in this beautiful world, 
with the warm sun and fresh air 
abont us, would be life, if we coidd 
not make the happiness of others ! " 

Aram looked at the beantifid spealEer 
with a soft and haif-moumfal smile. 
There is one very peculiar pleasure that 
w© feel as we grow older, — ^it is to see 
embodied, in another and a more 
lovely shape, the thoughts and sen- 
timents we once nursed ourselves ; it 
is as if we viewed before us the incar- 
nation of our own youth ; and it is no 
wonder that we are warmed towards 
the object, that thus seems the living 
apparition of all that was brightest in 
ourselves! It was with this senti- 
ment that Aram now gazed on Made- 
line. She felt the gaze, and her heart 
beat delightedly; but she sunk at 
once into a silence, which she did not 
break during the rest of their walk. 

'^ I do not say," said Aram, after a 



pause, " that we are not able to make 
the happiness of those immediately 
around us. I speak only of what we 
can effect for the mass. And it is a 
deadening thought to mental ambi- 
tion, that the circle of happiness we 
can create is formed more by our 
moral than our mental qualities. A 
warm heart, though accompanied but 
by a mediocre understanding, is even 
more likely to promote the happiness 
of those around, than are the absorbed 
and abstract, though kindly, powers 
of a more elevated genius : but (ob- 
serving Lester about to interrupt 
him) let us turn from this topic, — ^let 
us turn from man's weakness to the 
glories of the Mother-Nature, from 
which he sprung." 

And kindling, as he ever did> the 
moment he approached a subject so 
dear to his studies, Aram now spoke 
of the stars, which began to ^arkle 
forth, — of the vast, illimitable ea^er 
which recent science had opened to 
the imagination, — and of the old, 
bewildering, yet eloquent, theories, 
which from age to age had at once 
misled and elevated the conjecture of 
past sages. All this was a theme to 
which his listeners loved to listen, 
and Madeline not the least. Youth, 
beauty, pomp, what are these, in 
point of attraction, to a woman's 
heart, when compared to eloquence ? 
— The magic of the tongue is the 
most dangerous of all spells ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE PRIYILEaB OF aEKIUS. LESTEB's SATISFACTION AT THE ASPECT OF EVENTS. 

— HIS CONVERSATION WITH WALTER. — A DISCOVERT, 

"Ale. I am for Lidian : 
This accident, no doubt, will draw him from his hermit's life ! '* 

« « « « « 

« « « « « 

« « « « « 

« « « « « 

*' Lis. Spare my grief, and apprehend 
What I should speak."— Bbaumont and Flstcbbr: 27^ Lover*$ Progress^ 



In the course of the various con- 
versations onr funily of Grassdale 
enjoyed with their singular neigh- 
bour, it appeared that his knowledge 
had not been confined to the closet : 
at times, he dropped remarks which 
shoived that he had been much among 
cities, and travelled with the design, 
or at least with the vigilance, of the 
observer ; but he did not love to be 
drawn into any detailed accounts of 
what he had seen, or whither he had 
been: an habitual, though a gentle, 
reserve, kept watch dver the past — 
not, indeed, that character of re- 
serve which excites the doubt, but 
which inspires the interest. His most 
gloomy moods were rather abrupt 
and fitful than morose, and his 
usual bearing was calm, soft, and even 
tender.] 

There is a certain charm about 
great superiority of intellect that 
winds into deep affections, which a 
much more constant and even amia- 
bility of manners in lesser men often 
fiuls to reach. Genius makes many 
enemies, but it makes sure friends — 
friends who forgive much, who endure 
long, who exact little : they partake 
of the character of disciples as well 
as friends. There lingers about the 
human heart a strong inclination to 



look upward — ^to revere : in this incli- 
nation lies the source of religion, of 
loyalty, and also of the worship and 
immortality "which are rendered so 
cheerfully to the great of old. And,, 
in truth, it is a divine pleasure ! 
admiration seems in some measure 
to appropriate to ourselves the quali- 
ties it honours in others. "VVe wed, — 
we root ourselves to the natures we 
so love to contesy^J^te, and their life 
grows a part of our own. Thus when 
a great man, who has engrossed our 
thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, 
dies, a gap seems suddenly left in the 
world ; a wheel in the mechanism of 
our own being appears abruptly stilled ; 
a portion of ourselves, and not our 
worst portion, — ^for how many pure, 
high, generous sentiments it contains, 
— dies with him! Yes! it is this 
love, so rare, so exalted, and so denied 
to all ordinary men, which is the 
especial privilege of greatness, whether 
that greatness be shown in wisdom, in 
enterprise, in virtue, or even, till the 
world learns better, 'in the more daring 
and lofty order of crime. A Socrates 
may claim it to-day — a Napoleon to- 
morrow; nay, a brigand chief, illus- 
trious in the circle in which he lives,, 
may call it forth no less powerfully 
than the generous failings of a Byron,. 
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or the sublime excellence of the 
greater Milton. 

Lester saw with evident compla- 
cency the passion growing np between 
his friend and his daughter ; he looked 
upon it as a tie that would perma- 
nently reconcile Aram to the hearth 
of social and domestic life ; a tie that 
would constitute the happiness of his 
daughter, and secure to himself a 
relation in the man he felt most in- 
clined, of all he knew, to honour and 
esteem. He remarked in the gentle- 
ness and calm temper of Aram much 
that was calculated to ensure domestic 
peace ; and, knowing the peculiar dis- 
position of Madeline, he felt that she 
was exactly the person, not only to 
bear with the peculiarities of the 
student, but to venerate their source. 
In short, the more he contemplated 
the idea of this alliance, the more 
he was charmed with its probability. 

Musing on this subject, the good 
squire was one day walking in his 
garden, when he perceived his nephew 
at some distance, and remarked that 
Walter, on seeing him, instead of 
coming forward to meet him, was 
about to turn down an alley in an 
opposite direction. 

A little pained at this, and remem- 
bering that Walter had of late seemed 
estranged from himself, and greatly 
altered from the high and cheerful 
spirits natural to his temper, Lester 
called to his nephew: and Walter, 
reluctantly and slowly changing his 
purpose of avoidance, advanced and 
met him. 

"Why, Walter!" said the uncle, 
taking his arm, " this is somewhat 
unkind to shun me ; are you engaged 
in any pursuit that requires secrecy 
or haste 1" 

"No, indeed, sir!" said Walter, 
with some embarrassment; "but I 
thought you seemed wrapped in re- 
flection, and would naturally dislike 
being disturbed." 

** Hem ! As to that, I have no reflec- 



tions I wish concealed from you, 
Walter, or which might not be bene- 
fited by your advice." The youth 
pressed his uncle's hand, but made 
no reply ; and Lester, after a pause, 
continued :^ 

" I am delighted to think, Walter, 
that you seem entirely to have over- 
come the unfavourable prepossession 
which at first you testified towards 
our excellent neighbour. And, for 
my part, I think he appears to be 
especially attracted towards yourself: 
he seeks your company; and to me 
he always speaks of you in terms 
which, coming from such a quarter, 
give me the most lively gratification." 

Walter bowed his head, but not in 
the delighted vanity with which a 
young man generally receives the 
assurance of another's praise. 

" I own," renewed Lester, " that I 
consider our friendship with Aran^ 
one of the most fortunate occurrences 
in my life ; at least," added he, with 
a sigh, " of late years. I doubt not 
but you must .have observed the par- 
tiality with which our dear Madeline 
evidently regards him ; and yet more, 
the attachment to her, which breaks 
forth from Aram, in spite of his habi- 
tual reserve and self-control. You 
have surely noted this, Walter V* 
* " I have," said Walter, in a low 
tone, and turning away his head. 

" And doubtless you share my 
satisfaction. It happens fortunately 
now, that Madeline early contracted 
that studious and thoughtful turn, 
which, I must own, at one time gave 
me some uneasiness and vexation. It 
has taught her to appreciate the value 
of a mind like Aram's. Formerly, 
my dear boy, I hoped that at one 
time or another she and yourself 
might form a dearer connexion than 
that of cousins. But I was disap- 
pointed, and I . am now consoled. 
And indeed I think there is that in 
EUinor which might be yet more 
calculated to render you happy ; that 
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IB, if the bias of yonr mind should 
dver lean that way.*' 

" You are very good," aaid Walter, 
bitterly. « " I own I am not flattered 
by your selection: nor do I see why 
the plainer and less brilliant of the 
two sisters must neoesaarily be the 
fitter for me." 

** Nay," replied Lester, piqued, and 
juatly angiy ; '' I do not think, even 
if Madeline hare the advaujtage of her 
sister, that yon can find any fault 
with the pesBOBal or mentalattiftctions 
of Ellinoz. But, indeed, this is not a 
matter in which relations should in- 
terfaie. I am far from any wish to 
prevent you from choosing through- 
out the world any one whom yon may 
prefer. All I hope is, that your fu- 
ture wtfe w^l be like Ellinor in kind- 
ness of heart and sweetaiess of temper." 

''From ohoosing throughout the 
world !" repeated Walter : ''and how 
in this nook am I to see the world 1" 

" Walter, yeur voice is reproachful ! 
-*Do I deserve it?" 

Waltw wias silent. 

"I have of late observed,"" con- 
tinued Iieater, ''and with wounded 
feelings, that you do not give me the 
same confidence, or meet me with ihe 
same affection, that you (mce de- 
lighted me by manifesting tewiurds 
me. I know of no cause for this 
change. Do not let us, my son, for I 
may so call yon — do not let us, as we 
grow older, grow also more apart. 
Time divides with a sufficient demar- 
cation the young from the old ; why 
deepen the necessary line? You know 
well, that I have never from your 
childhood inaisted heavily on a guar- 
dian's authority. I have always loved 
to contribute to your enjoymente, a&d 
shown you how- devoted I am to your 
interests, by the very frankness wilh 
which I have consulted you on any own. 
If there be now on your mind any se- 
cret grievance, or any.secret wish, speak 
it, Walter, — you aj*e alone with the 
£:<ieDd on mrtii who kves^KHi heat ! " 



Walter was wholly overcome by 
this address; he pressed his good 
unde'a hand to his lips, and it was 
some moments before he muatered 
selfHwmpoaure sufficient to repty. 

" You have ever, ever been to me 
all that the kinder parent, the tea- 
derest friend, could have been: — 
believe me, I am not migratefuL If 
of late I have been altered, the caaee 
is not in you. Let me speak freely : 
you ^neoamge me to do so. I am 
young, my temper is restless : I have 
aloveof-enterpraseaBdadveainre: is 
itnot natm^ that I should long to 
see the world 1 This is the cause of 
iqy late obetcactian of mind. I have 
now told you all : ^it is for you to 
decide." 

Lester lo<4s:ed wistfully (m his 
nephew's countenance before he re- 
pli^ — 

" It is as I i^thened," said he, "iixmi 
various remarks which you have lately 
let fiill. I cannot blame your wish to 
leave us ; it is certainly natuxal : nor 
em I oppose it. Qo, Walter, when 
you will." 

The young man turned round with 
a lighted eye and flushed cheek. 

"And why, Walter," said Lester, 
interrupting his thanks, "why this 
surprise ? why this long doubt of my 
. afiSeetion ? Could you beMeve I should 
refuse a wish that, at your age, I 
should have expressed myself? You 
have wronged me; you might have 
saved a worid of pain to us both by 
aoquftintiii^me with your desire when 
it was first formed : but, enough. I 
see Madeline and Aram approach, — 
let us join them now, and to-morrow 
we will arrange the time and method 
•of your departure." 

"Forgive me, sir," said Walter, 
stopping abruptly as the glow faded 
from his cheek, " I have not yet reco- 
vered mys^; I am not fit for other 
^ciety, than yours. Excuse my 
joining my cousin, and " 

" Walter 1" said Lester, also stop- 
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piag Bfaort^ aad lofikiAg iiiH on Mb 
nepthew; ''a painfiil thought flMbes 
upon me ! Wonld to Heaven I may- 
be wrong 1 — H»ye you ever felt for 
HadeUne jnese tenderly than for her; 
sister?" ; 

Walter litfimlly itremMed as he' 
stood. The teacs ntahed into heBtw^B 
eyes :-— the gnuqsed Ms nephew's ihand! 
wasndy^ — ! 



" God eom&rt thee, my poor boy ! '* 
said he, wiih great emotioii ; " I never 
dreamed of this." 

Walter felt now that he was under- 
stood. Hegcatefully >EetaBned ihe pres- 
sure of Ms uncle's hand, andihen, with- 
drawing his own, .darted down one of 
theonterseetiiig walks^ and iRMUilmost 
instantly out of /sight. 



CHAPgSBR IX. 



TOE nUlffS 4Vr VAJiIBS 8 JCHTD. — AS AfiOLSaL JJID A JUS OF XHE WK)BIJ>. — 

A coxPANiON FOioirD voK wAL:ra:B. 

" This great disease fear love I dre,* 
There is no tongue can tell the -wo ; 
I love'the loce ^at lown not ine, 

I may*aotsnand»butsioiiniiQirdno>" 

mte Mourning Maiiten. 

** I in .these flawery- meads would he. 
These crystal streams should solaoe me, 
To whose harmonious bubbling ^voioe 
I wdbth-flaty angle would s^joioe."—- Lmak Wjajsnmt. 

offenoe; and Walter Jiad sidSlQient 
generosity to acknowledge bis merits, 
while tortused by their efieot. Silently, 
till this day, he bad gnawed his heart, 
and found for its despair no confidant 
and no comfort. The only wish that 
he (Unshed was a fevetruh and 
glooniy deore to le&ve the scene 
wMeh witnessed the traumpb of his 
rival. Bvery thing around had be- 
come hateful to bis eg^es, and a eurse 
had. lighted upon the fsice of borne. 
He thought now, with a bitter satis- 
faction, that his esca(p6 waa at hand ; 
in a few da^ he might be rid of the 
gall and the pang, wbieb every mo- 
m«it of his stajF «t Qjiaaadale indicted 
upon him. The sweet voice of Made- 
line he should hear no more, sub- 
dim^g its silver sound for his rival's 
ear: — ^no more he should watch apart, 
and himaslf unheeded, how timidly 
ber ^ance »n»d in Beasebof aaother. 



Watker left Ms imole, be 
burned, .acapoely eonaoioQS of bis 
at^^, toioards Ms &vouziite haunt hy 
the water-aide. Fgeom a diild, he bad 
singled out that soene as the witneBS 
of Ms eavlysorrows or boyish schemes; 
and etui, the solitude of the plaoe 
obesdshed the h^its of bis boyhood. 

Long bad be, unknown to MuMelf, 
noumbed an attachment to Ms beau- 
tiiol cousin; nor did be awaken to 
the secret of bis bear^ until, with an 
agoniaing jeaLousy, be pepaetsated the 
secret at her own. The reader has, 
doubtless, already perceived that it 
was tMs jeaiom^ wMch at the first 
occaflaonied Walter's disUke to Axiam : 
the consolation of that dislike was 
&rbid Mm now. * ThegenUenessand 
forbearance of tihe atttdentuB depert- 
xttfint bad taken awi^ all ground of 
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or how yiyidly her cheek flushed 
when the step of that happier one 
approached. Many miles would at 
least shut out this picture from his 
view ; and in ahsence, was it not pos- 
sible that he might teach himself to 
forget ] Thus meditating, he arrived 
at the banks of the little brooklet, 
and was awakened from his revery by 
the sound of his own name. He 
started, and saw the old corporal 
seated on the stump of a tree, and 
busily employed in fixing to his line 
the mimic likeness of what anglers, 
and, for aught we know, the test of 
the world, call the "violet-fly." 

*' Ha ! master,— at my day's work, 
you see; — fit for nothing else now. 
When a musket's half worn out, 
schoolboys buy it — ^pop it at sparrows. 
I be like the musket ! but nevermind 
— ^have not seen the world for nothing. 
We get reconciled to all things : 
that's my way — ^augh ! Now, sir, you 
shall watch me catch the finest trout 
you have seen this summer: know 
where he lies — under the bush yonder. 
Whi— sh!sir,whi— sh!" 

The corporal now gave his warrior 
soul up to the due guidance of the 
violet-fly : now he whipped it lightly 
on the wave ; now he slid it coquet- 
tishly along the surface; now it 
floated, like an unconscious beauty, 
carelessly with the tide; and now, 
like an artful prude, it affected to loi- 
ter by the way, or to steal into design- 
ing obscurity under the shade of some 
overhanging bank. But none of these 
manoeuvres captivated the wary old 
trout, on whose acquisition the cor- 
poral had set his heart; and, what 
was especially provoking, the angler 
could see distinctly the dark outline 
of the intended victim, as it lay at 
the bottom, — like some well-regulated 
bachelor, who eyes from afar the 
charms he has discreetly resolved to 
neglect. 

The corporal waited till he could 
no longer blind himself to the dis- 



pleasing foot that the violet-fly was 
wholly inefficacious; he then drew 
up his line, and replaced the con- 
temned beauty of the violet-fly with 
the novel attractions of the yellow- 
dun. 

"Now, sir," whispered he, lifting 
up his finger, and nodding sagaciously 
to Walter. Softly dropped the' yel- 
low-dun on the water, and swiftly 
did it glide before the gaze of the 
latent trout: and now the trout 
seemed aroused from his apathy, be- 
hold he moved forward, balancing 
himself upon his fins ; now he slowly 
ascended towards the surface : you 
might see all the speckles of his coat : 
— ^the corporal's heart stood still — ^he 
is now at a convenient distance from 
the yellow-dun; lo, he surveys it 
steadfastly ; he ponders, he see-saws 
himself to and fro. The yellow-dun 
sails away in afiected indifierence; 
that indifierence whets the appetite 
of the hesitating gazer ; he darts for- 
ward ; he i6 opposite the yellow-dnn, 
— he pushes his nose against it with 
an eager rudeness, — ^he — no, he does 
not bite, he recoils, he gazes again 
with surprise and suspicion on the 
little charmer ; he fades back slowly 
into the deeper water, and then, sud- 
denly turning his tail towards the 
disappointed bait, he makes off as 
fast as he can, — yonder, — yonder, and 
disappears ! No, that 's he leaping 
yonder from the wave : Jupiter! what 
a noble fellow! What leaps he at? 
— A real fly ! " D — n his eyes ! " 
growled the corporal. 

" You might have caught him with 
a minnow," said Walter, speaking for 
the first time. 

" Minnow ! " repeated the corporal, 
gruffly ; "ask your honour's pardon. 
Minnow ! — I have fished with the 
yellow-dun these twenty years, and 
never knew it fail before. Minnow ! 
— ^baugh ! But ask pardon ; your 
honour is very welcome to fish with a 
minnow, if you please it." 
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" Thank yon. Bunting. And pray 
what sport have you had to-day ? " 

" Oh, — ^good, good," quoth the cor- 
poral, snatching up his basket and 
closing the cover, lest the young 
squire should pry into it. No man 
is more tenacious of his secrets than 
your true angler. "Sent the best 
home two hours ago; one weighed 
three pounds on the faith of a man ; 
indeed, I'm satisfied now; time to 
give up :" and the corporal began to 
disjoint his rod. 

" Ah, sir ! " said he, with a half sigh, 
" a pretty river this, don't mean to 
say it is not ; but the river Lea for 
my money. You know the Leal — 
not a morning's walk from Lunnun. 
Mary Gibson, |ny first sweetheart, 
lived by the bridge, — caught such a 
trout there by the by ! — had beautiful 
eyes — ^black, round as a cherry — five 
feet eight without shoes — ^might have 
listed in the forty-second." 

"Who, Bunting!" said Walter, 
smiling ; " the lady or the trout 1 " 

" Augh ! — baugh ! — what % Oh, 
laughing at me, your honour ; you 're 
welcome, sir. Love 's a silly thing — 
know the world now — ^have not fiillen 
in love these ten years. I doubt — no 
offence, sir, no offence — I doubt 
whether your honour and Miss Ellinor 
can say as much." 

" I and Miss Ellinor \ — you forget 
yourself strangely. Bunting," said 
Walter, colouring with anger. 

"Beg pardon, sir, beg pardon — 
rough soldier — ^Uved away from the 
world so long, words slipped out of 
my mouth — absent without leave." 

" But why," stud Walter, smother- 
ing or conquering his vexation,— 
"why couple me with Miss Ellinor 1 
Did you imagine that we— we were in 
love with each other ] " 

" Indeed, sir, and if I did, 'tis no 
more than my neighbours imagine 
too." 

" Humph ! Your neighbours are 
very silly, then, and very wrong." 

No. C4. 



"Beg pardon, sir, again — always 
getting askew. Indeed some did say 
it Was Miss Madeline, but I says, — 
says I, — ' No ! I 'm a man of the world 
— see through a millstone ; Miss Ma- 
deline 's too easy like; Miss Nelly 
blushes when he speaks ; ' scarlet is 
Love's regimentals — ^it was ours in the 
forty-second, edged with yellow — pep- 
per-and-salt pantaloons! For my 
part I think, — ^but I've no business to 
think, howsomever — baugh ! " 

"Pray what do you think, Mr. 
Buritinjj 1 Why do you hesitate ] " 

" 'Fraid of offence— but I do think 
that Master Aram — ^your honour 
understands — howsomever squire's 
daughter too great a match for such 
as he!" ; 

Walter did not answer; and the 
garrulous old soldier, who had been 
the young man's playmate and com- 
panion since Walter was a boy, and 
was therefore accustomed to the fami- 
liarity with which he now spoke, con- 
tinued, mingling with his abrupt pro- 
lixity an occasional shrewdness of 
observation, which , showed that he 
was no inattentive commentator on 
the little and quiet world around 
him, — 

"Free to confess. Squire Walter, 
that I don't quite like this lamed 
man, as much as the rest of 'em — 
something queer about him — can't 
see to the bottom of him — don't think 
he' s quite so meek and lamblike as 
he seems :— once saw a calm dead 
pool in foren parts — ^peered down into 
it — ^by little and little, my eye got 
used to it — saw something dark at 
the bottom — stared and stared — by 
Jupiter — a great big alligator! — 
walked off immediately — never liked 
quiet pools since — augh, no ! " 

"An argument against quiet pools, 
perhaps, Bunting; but scarcely against 
quiet people." 

" Don't know as to that, your 
honour — much of a muchneRS. I have 
seen Master Aram, demure as he 
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loolu^ starts ^and biie his Up, mad 
ehuige oolosr, and frown— he has an 
Qgljr frovn, I can teU ye, — when he 
thought no one nigh. A man who 
gets in a paMion with himself may be 
soon ont of temper with others. Free 
to eon&BS, I should not like to see 
him manned to that stately, beautiful, 
young lady — ^bat they do goBs^» about 
it in the village. If it ia not true, 
better put the squire on his guard — 
fidse rumours often beget truths — beg 
poRdon, yoor honour — ^no business of 
mine — ^baugh 1 But I 'm a lone man, 
whe have seen the world, and I 
thinks on the things around me, and 
I turns oyer the quid — ^now on this 
side, now on the other — ^'tis my way, 
sir — and — but I offend your honour.'' 

"Not at all; I know you are an 
honest man. Bunting, and wellaffeeted 
to our fiunlly : at the same time^ it is 
neither prudent nor charitable to 
qraak harshly of our neighbours with- 
out sufficient cause. And really you 
seem to me to be a little hasty in 
your judgment of a man so inoffensive 
in his habits, and so justly and 
generaUy esteemed, as Mr. Aram.'* 

" Kay be, sir — ^may be, — Yearj right 
what you say. But I thinks what I 
thinks all the same ; and, indeed, it is 
a thing that puzzles me, how that 
strange^looking vagabond, as Mghted 
the ladies so, and who. Miss Kelly 
told me—for she saw them in his 
pocket— carried pistols about him, as 
if he had been among cannibals 
and Hottentots, instead of the peace- 
ablest county that man ever set foot 
in, should boast of his friendship with 
this laxned sehollard, and pass I dare 
swear a whole night in his house! 
Birds <^ a lieather flock together — 
angh!— sir!'' 

"A man cannot surely be answer- 
aUe for the respectability (tf all his 
acquaintances, even though he feel 
obliged to offer them the accommo- 
dation of a night's shelter 1 " 

"Bau^l" grunted the corporal. 
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deen the world, ajf aaen the world 
— ^young gentlemen an always so 
good-natured; 'tis a pity, that the 
more one sees the move suspicious 
one grows. One does not have gump- 
tion till one has been properly cheated 
~-one must be made a fwA very often 
in order not to be fooled at last ! " 

" Well, corporal, I shall now have 
opportuidtieB enoi^' of profiting by 
experience. I am going to leave 
Grassdake in a few days, and leam 
suspicion and wisdom in the great 
worid." 

" Augh ! bangh !—iHiat !" cried the 
corporal, starting from the contem- 
plative air which he had hitherto 
assumed, "The great world 9 — ^howl 
— ^when?-^^ing away? — ^who goes 
with your honour?" 

" My honour's self; I have no oesn- 
panion, unless you like to attend me," 
said Walter, jestin^y: but the cor- 
poral affected, with his natural 
shrewdness, to take the proposition 
in earnest. 

" I ! your honour 's too good ; and 
indeed, though I say ity sir, you might 
do worse : not but what I should be 
sorry to leave nice snug home here, 
and this stream, though the trout 
have been shy lately, — ah ! that was 
a mistake of yours, sir, recommending 
the minnow ; and neighbour Dealtiy, 
though his ale 's not so good as 'twas 
last year; and — ^and — but, in short, 
I always loved your honour— <Landled 
you on my knees; — you recollect 
the broadsword exercise ^--one, two, 
three—augh ! baugh ! — and if your 
honour really is goii;^, why, rather 
than you should wimt a proper person, 
who knows the world, to brush your 
coat, polish your shoes, give you good 
advice— on the faiUi of a man, I '11 go 
with you myself!" 

This alacrity on the part of the 
corporal was &r from displeasing to 
Walter. The proposal he had at first 
made unthinkingly, he now seriously 
thought advisable; and at length it 
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was settied tliat tlie <iotpor&l sbonld 
call the next morning at tbe 
iKianor<hott8e, and receive instmctions 
to conclude Airattgements for the 
journey. Kot forgetting; as the 



sagacious Bimthtg dcMcately inaiflt- 
ated, "the wee scMrlements as to 
wages, andhowd-wageS; more a matiter 
of form, l&e, than snyl/hing else-^ 
angh!" 
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ME iiOTxu.'-'^u lExraovmnt iim (zvaxrel ev ran ibyaia 

** Two rach I«a«r, what time the labonr'd oac 

In his loose 'traces fxom the furrow came."— C0M««» 

** Ptdro, Now do me BoUe tight. 

Bod. I 'II satisfy yon; 
But not hy the sword."— Biaumont and Flbtchxr: TTie Pilgrim, 1 



While Walter and the corporal 
enjoyed the aboye conversation, Made- 
line and Aram, whom Lester left to 
themselves, were pursuing their walk 
Along the solitary fields. TJteir love 
bad passed from the eye to the lip, 
and now found expression in words. 

"Observe," swd he, as the light 
touch of one, who he felt loved him 
entirely, rested on his ann, — "Ob- 
serve, as the later summer now begins 
to breathe a more various and mellow 
glory into the landscape, how singu- 
larly pure and lucid the atmosphere 
becomes. When, two months ago, in 
the full flush of June, I walked through 
these fields, a gr^y mist hid yon 
distant hills and the far forest from 
my view. Kow, with what a trans- 
|»rent stillness the whole expanse of 
fcenety spreads itself before us. And 
such, Madeline, is the change that has 
eome over myself since that time. 
Then if I looked beyond the limited 
jxresenl^ all was dim and indistinct, 
l^ow, the mist has fkded away— the 
broad future extends before me, calm 
and bright with the hope which is 
borrowed flrom your love !* 

We will not tax the patience of the 
leader, who seldom enters with keen 
interest into the mere dialogue of 
tore, with the blushing Madeline's 



reply, or with all the soft vows and 
tender confessions which the rich 
poetiy of Aram's mind made yet more 
delicious te the ear of his dreaming 
and devoted mistress. 

" There is one drcumstaince," said 
Aram, " which casts a momentary 
shade on the happiness I enjoy — ^my 
Madeline probably guesses its nature. 
I regret to see that the blessing of 
your love must be purchased by the 
misery of another, and that other, the 
nephew of my kind friend. You have 
doubtless observed the melancholy of 
Walter Lester, and have long since 
known its origin 1" 

" Indeed, Bugene," answered Made- 
line, "it has given me great pain to 
note what you refer to, for it would 
be a false delicacy in me to deny that 
I have observed it. But Walter is 
young and high-spirited; nor do I 
think he is of a nature to love long 
where there is no return ! " 

"And what," said Aram, sorrow- 
fully, — ^" what deduction from reason 
can ever apply to level Love is a 
very contradiction of all the elements 
of our ordinary nature : it makes the 
proud man meek, — the cheerful, sad, — 
the high-spirtted, tame; our strongest 
resolutions, our hardiest eneigj, ftdl 
before it. Believe me, yoa cannot 
e2 
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porophesy of its fatnre effect in a man 
from any knowledge of his past cha- 
racter. I grieve to think that the 
blow falls upon one in early youth, 
ere the world's disappointments have 
blunted the heart, or the world's 
numerous interests have multiplied 
its resources. Men's minds have 
been turned when they have not well 
sifted the cause themselves, and their 
fortunes marred^ by one stroke on the 
affections of their youth. So at least 
have I read, Madeline, and so marked 
in others. For myself, I knew nothing 
of love in its reality till I knew you. 
But who can know yon, and not 
sympathise with him who has lost 
your' 

" Ah, Eugene ! you at least over- 
rate the influence which love produces 
on men. A little resentment and a 
little absence will soon cure my cousin 
of an ill-placed and ill-requited attach- 
ment. You do not think how easy 
it is to forget." 

" Forget ! " said Aram, stopping 
abruptly ; ** ay, forget — ^it is a strange 
truth! we do forget! The summer 
passes over the furrow, and the com 
springs up ; the sod forgets the flower 
of the past year ; the battle-field forgets 
the blood that has been spilt upon its 
turf; the sky forgets the storm ; and 
the water the noon-day sun that slept 
upon its bosom. All Nature preaches 
fox^getfulness. Its very order is the 
progress of oblivion. And I — I — ^give 
me your hand, Madeline, — I, ha ! ha ! 
I forget too!" 

As Aram spoke thus wildly, his 
countenance worked; but his voice 
was slow, and scarcely audible; he 
seemed rather conferring with himself, 
than addressing Madeline. But when 
his words ceased, and he felt the soft 
hand of his betrothed, and, turning, 
saw her anxious and wistful eyes fiz^ 
in alarm, yet in all unsuspecting 
confidence, on his fibce; his features 
relaxed into their usual serenity, 
and kissing the hand he clasped, he 



continued, in a collected and steady 
tone,— 

" Foigive me,my sweetest Madeline. 
These fitful and strange moods some- 
times come upon me yet. I have 
been so long in the habit of pursuing 
any train of thought, however wild, 
that presents itself to my mind, that 
I cannot easily break it, even in your 
presence. All studious men — the 
twilight eremites of books and closets, 
contract this ungraceful custom of 
soliloquy. Yon baow our abstraction 
is a 'common jest and proverb : you 
must laugh me out of it. But stay, 
dearest ! — there is a rare herb at your 
feet, let me gather it. So, do you 
note its leaves — this bending and- 
silver flower 1 Let us rest on this 
bank, and I will tell you of its 
qualities. Beautiful as it is, it has a 
poison." 

The place in which the lovers rested 
is one which the villagers to this day 
call ''The Lady's Seat;" for Made- 
line, whose history is fondly preserved 
in that district, was afterwards wont 
constantly to repair to that bank 
(during a short absence of her lover, 
hereafter to be noted), and subsequent 
events stamped with interest every 
spot she was known to have favoured 
with resort. And when the flower 
had been duly conned, and the study 
dismissed, Aram, to whom all the 
signs of the seasons were fiunlliar, 
pointed to her the thousand symptoms 
of the month which are unheeded by 
less observant eyes; not forgetting, 
as they thus reclined, their hands 
clasped together, to couple each 
remark with some allusion to his love, 
or some deduction which heightened 
compliment into poetry. He bade 
her mark the light gossamer as it 
floated on the air ; now soaring high — 
high into the translucent atmosphere ; 
now suddenly stooping, and sailing 
away beneath the boughs, which ever 
and anon it hung with a silken web, 
that by the next mom would glitter 
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with a thouBand dew-drops. ''And 
8o/' said he, fancifully, "does Love 
lead forth ita nnmberless creations, 
making the air its path and empire ; 
aficending aloof at its wild will, hang- 
ing its meshes on every bough, and 
bidding the common grass break into 
a &iry lustre at the beam of the daily 
Bon!" 

He pointed to her the spot, where, 
in the silent brake, the harebells, now 
waxing rare and few, yet lingered — or 
where the mystic ring on the soft turf 
conjured up the associations of Oberon 
and his train. That superstition gave 
license and play to hiB full memory 
and glowing fancy; and Shakspeare 
— Spenser — ^Ariosto— the magic of 
each mighty master of Fairy Bealm — 
he evoked, and poured into her trans- 
ported ear. It was precisely such 
arts, which to a gayer and more 
worldly nature than Mjadeline*s might 
have seemed but wearisome, that 
arrested and won her imaginative and 
high-wrought mind. And thus he, 
who to another might have proved 
but the retired and moody student, 
became to her the very being of whom 
her "maiden meditation" had 
dreamed — ^the master and magician 
of her &te. 

Aram did not return to the house 
ihih Madeline; he accompanied her 
to the garden gate, and then, taking 
leave of her, bent his way homeward. 
He had gained the entrance of the 
Mttle valley that led to his abode, 
when he saw Walter cross his path at 
a short distance. His heart, naturally 
susceptible to kindly emotion, smote 
him as he remarked the moody list- 
lessness of the young man's step, and 
recalled the buoyant lightness it was 
once wont habitually to wear. He 
quickened his pace, and joined Walter 
before the latter was aware of his 
presence. 

" Good evening,'' said he, mildly ; 
*' if you are going my way, give me 
th^ benefit of yonr company." 



"My path lies yonder," replied' 
Walter, somewhat sullenly ; " I regret 
that it is different from yours." 

" In that case," said Aram, "I can 
delay my return home, and will, with 
your leave, intrude my society upon 
you for some few minutes." 

Walter bowed his head in reluctant 
assent. They walked on for some 
moments without speaking, the one 
unwilling, the other seeking an occa- 
sion, to break the silence. 

" This, to my mind," said Aram, at 
length, "is the most pleasing land- 
scape in the whole country; observe 
the bashful water stealing away among 
the woodlands. Methinks the wave 
is endowed with an instinctive wis? 
dom, that it thus shuns the world." 

" Rather," said Walter, " with the 
love for change which exists every- 
where in nature, it does not seek the 
shade until it has passed by 'towered 
cities,' and 'the busy hum of men.' " 

" I admire the shrewdness of your 
reply," rejoined Aram; "but note 
how fiu* more pure and lovely are its 
waters in these retreats, than when 
washing the walls of the reeking town, 
receiving into its breast the taint of a 
thousand pollutions, vexed by the 
sound, and stench, and unholy pertur- 
bation of men's dwelling-place. Now 
it glasses only what is high or beauti- 
ful in nature — ^the stars or the leafjr 
banks. The wind that ruffles it is 
clothed with perfumes; the rivulet 
that swells it descends fh)m the ever- 
lasting mountains, or is formed by the 
rains of Heaven. Believe me, it is 
the type of a life that glides into soli- 
tude, from the weariness and fretful 
turmoil of the world. 

< No flattery, hate, or envy lodgeth there. 

There no sctq;>icion walled in proved 8tee1» 
Yet fearful of the aims herself doth wear ; 

Fride is not there; no tyrant there we 
fed!*-* 

" I will not cope with you in simile, 
* Bhioeaa Fletcher. 
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or in poeiry," aaid Walter, as hk lip 
cnrred ;**itia enoagbi for me to think 
that life should be spent in aetion. 
I hasten to prove if my judgment be 
erroneous." 

" Are yon, then, about to leave us?" 
inquired Aram. 

" Tes, within a £9w days." 

" Indeed ! I regret to hear it." 

The answer sounded jarringly on 
the irritated nerves of the disap- 
pointed rival. 

" Tou do me more honour than I 
desire/' said he, ''in interesting your- 
self however lightly^ ja my Bchemes 
or fortune." 

" Young man," replied Aiim, coldly, 
", I never see the impetuous and yearn- 
ing spirit of youth without a certain, 
and, it may be, a painful interest. 
How feeble is the chance that ite 
hopes will be fulfilled! Enough if, it 
lose not all ite loftier a^^irings, as well 
as ite brighter expeetetions." 

Noting more aroused the proud 
and ^ery tempw of Walter Lester 
than the tone of superior wisdom and 
superior age which lus rival sometimes 
assumed tewards Mm. More and more 
displeased with his present compa- 
nion, he answered, in no oonciliatoiy 
tone, ''I cannot but consider the 
warning and the fears of one, neither 
my rdation nor my fiiend, in the 
ll^t of a gratuitous affiront " 

Axam smiled as he answered, — 

''There is no occasion for resent- 
nient Preserve this hot spirit and 
this high sel^confidenoe, till youretum 
again to these aoenes, and I shall be 
alt onee satisfied and eosracted." 

"Sir," said Walter, colouring and 
irriteted more by the smile than the 
words of his rival, " I am not awaie 
by what right or onwhat.groundyou 
assume towacds me the superiority, 
net oidy of admonition but reproof ! 
My uncle's preference towards you 
gures yon no authoriigr over me. That 
pi»fflranftfl I do not^etend to share." 
— He paused to a noment, thinking 



Aram might hasten to reply ; but aa 
the student walked on witii his usual 
calmnesfl of demeanour, he added, 
stung by the indifference which h» 
attributed, not altogether without 
truth, to disdain,—" And since you 
have taken upon youraidf to caution 
me, and to .forebode my inability to 
resist the contamination, as you would 
torm it, of the world, I tell yon, that 
it may be happy i<x you to bear 8» 
clear a conscience, so untonched a 
spirit, as that which I now boast, and 
with which I trust in Qod and my 
own soul I shall return to my birth- 
place. It is not the holy only that 
love solitude; and m<»i may shun 
the world from anothw motive than 
that of philosophy." 

It was now Aram's turn to feel 
resentment^ and this was indeed an 
insinuatieii not only imwazrantabte 
in itself but one which a man of so 
peaoeaUe and guileless a Ma, aflbct- 
ingeven aneztreme andrigidaustetiiy 
of morals, might well be tempted to 
repel with soom and indignation ; and 
Aram, however meek and forbearing^ 
in genera], testified in this insteiwtfr 
that his wonted gentleness arose from 
no lack of man's natural spirit. He 
laid his hand commandingly on young 
Lester's shoulder, and surveyed hia 
countenance witha darkand menacing 
firown. 

" Boy ! " said he, " were there mean- 
ing in your words, I should {muak 
me!) avenge the insult ;-hw it is, I 
despise it Go!" 

So high and lofty was Aram's man- 
ner — so miyestic waa the stemneaa of 
his rebuke, and the dignity of hia 
bearing, as, waving his band, he now 
turned awiiyi that Walter lost his salf- 
poBsessionand stood fixed to the spot^ 
abashed^ and humbled fi!t>m his late 
anger. Mwos not till Ajnan had moved 
with a slow step several paces baok- 
waod towaid his home, that the bold 
and haughty tempeo of the joong 
man returned, to hia aid. AriMmadof 
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himflelf forthe momentary weaJmesshe 
had betrayed^ and burning to redeem 
it, he hastened after the stately form of 
his rlTaJ, and, planting himself full in 
his path, said, in a Toice half«-choked 
irith contending emotions,— 

"Hold! — ^you have giY«n me the 
opportunity I hare long desired ; you 
yourself hare now broken that peace 
-which existed between us, and which 
to me was more bitter than worm- 
wx>od. You haye darod,— yes, dared 
to use threatening language towards 
me! I call on yon to fulfil your 
-tiueat. I tell you that I meant, I 
dissired, I thirsted to afiront you. 
Now resent my purposed^ premedi- 
tated affiront, as you will and can ! " 

There was something remarkable 
in the contrasted figures of the riyals, 
as they now stood froniting each other. 
The elastic and vigorous form of 
Walter Lester, his sparkling eyes, his 
sunburnt* and growing cheek, his 
clenched hands, and his whole frame, 
alive and eloquent with the energy, 
the heat, the hasty courage, and fiery 
i^irit of youth : on the other hand, 
the bending frame of the student, 
gradually rising into the dignity of 
its fuU height — ^his pale cheek, in 
whidi the wan hues neither deepened 
nor waned, his large eye raised to meet 
Walter's, bright, steady, and yet how 
calm! Kothingweak,nothingirresolute 
could be traeed in that form or that 
lofty countenance ; yet all resentment 
had vanished from his aspect. He 
seemed at once tranquil and prepared. 

"You designed to affiront me!" 
said he; "it is well — ^it is a noble 
confession; — ^and wherefore? What 
do you propose to gain by it t — X man 
whose whole life is peace, you would 
provoiBe to outrage 1 Would there be 
triumph in this, or disgrace 1 — A man, 
whflm. your uncle honours and loves, 
y<m would insult without cause — ^you 
would waylay— you would, after 
wfttchingand creating your opportu- 
nity, entrap into defrauding himself. 



Is this worthy of that high spirit of 
which you boasted? — ^is this worthy a 
generous anger, or a noble hatred? 
Away ! you malign yourself I shrink 
from no quarrel — ^why should I? I 
have nothing to fear : my nerves are 
firm — my heart is faithfiil to my will ; 
my haMts may have diminished my 
strength, but it is yet equal to that 
of most men. As to the weapons of 
the worldr~>they fiill not to my use. 
I might be excused by the most punc- 
tilious, for rejecting what beoomes 
neither my station nor my habits of 
life; but I learned thna much ftom 
books long since, ' Hold thysdf pre- 
pared for all things ; ' — ^I am so pre- 
pared. And as I command the spirit, 
I lack not the skill, to defend myself, 
or return the hoiMiility of another." 
As Aram thus said, he drew a pistol 
from his bosom ; and pointed it 
leisurely towards a tree, at the dis- 
tance of some paces. 

" Look," said he : " you note that 
small discoloured and white stun in 
the bark — ^you can but just observe 
it ; — ^he who can send a bullet through 
that spot need not fear to meet the 
quarrel which he seeks to avoid." 

Walter turned mechanically, and 
indignant, though silent, towards the 
tree. Aram fired, and the ball pene- 
trated the centre of the stain. He 
then rephused the pistol in his bosom, 
and said, — 

" Early in life I had many enemfes^ 
and I taught myself these arts. Fron 
hahii, I still bear about me the wea- 
pons I trust and pray I may never 
have occasion to use. But to return. 
— ^I have offended you— I have in- 
curred your hatrod-~why 1 What are 
my sins?" 

"Do you ask the cause?" said 
Walter, speaking between his ground 
teeth. " Have you not travened my 
views — blighted ray hope»-^Qhannfld 
av|^y from me the alEBetions whieh 
were more to me than the wo^ld,aiid 
i driven me to wander from, my home 
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with a crushed spirit and a cheerless 
heart] Are these no causes for hate 1 " 

" Have I done this 1 ** said Aram, 
recoiling, and eyidently and powerfully 
affected. "Have I so injured you? 
—It is true I I know it — I perceive 
it — I read your heart; and — bear 
witness Heaven ! — I feel for the wound 
that I, but with no guilty hand, inflict 
upon you. Yet be just : — ask your- 
self, have I done aught that you, in 
my case, would have left undone? 
Have I been insolent in triumph, or 
haughty in success 1 If so, hate me, 
nay, spurn me, now." 

Walter turned his head irresolutely 
away. 

" If it please you, that I accuse my- 
self, in that I, a man seared and lone 
at heart, presumed to come within 
the pale of human affections ; — that I 
exposed myself to cross another's 
better and brighter hopes, or dared 
to soften my fate with the tender and 
endearing ties that are meet alone for 
a more genial and youthful nature ; — 
if it please you that I accuse and 
curse myself for this — ^that I yielded 
to it with pain and with self-reproach 
— that I shall think hereafter of what 
I unconsciously cost you, with remorse 
—then be consoled ! " 

"It is enough," said Walter; "let 
us part. I leave you with more sore- 
ness at my late haste than I will 
acknowledge ; let that content you : 
for myself, I ask for no apology 
or " 

♦*But you shall have it amply," 
interrupted Aram, advancing with a 
cordial openness of mien not usual to 
him. " I was all to blame ; I should 
have remembered you were an injured 
man, and suffered you to have said 
all you would. Words at best are but 
a poor vent for a wronged and burn- 
ing heart. It shall be so in future : 
speak your will, attack, upbraid, taunt 
me, I will bear it all. And, ind|ed, 
even to myself there appears some 
witchcraft, some glamoury, in what 



has chanced. What ! I favoured 
where you love 1 Is it possible 1 It 
might teach the vainest to forswear 
vanity. You, the young, the buoyant, 
the firesh, the. beautiful 1 — And I, who 
have passed the glory and zest of life 
between dusty walls; I who— well, 
well. Fate laughs at probabilities ! " 

Aram now seemed relapsing into 
one of his more abstracted moods ; he 
ceased to speak aloud, but his lips 
moved, and his eyes grew fixed in 
reveryon the ground. Walter gazed 
at him for some moments with mixed 
and contending sensations. Once 
more, resentment and the bitter wrath 
of jealousy had £Mled back into the 
remoter depths of his mind, and a 
certain interest for his singular rival, 
despite of himself, crept into his 
breast. But this mysterious and fitful 
nature, — was it one in which the de- 
voted Madeline would certainly find 
happiness and repose? — ^would she 
never regret her choice? This ques- 
tion obtruded itself upon him, and, 
while he sought to answer it, Aram, 
regaining his composure, turned ab- 
ruptly and offered him his hand. 
Walter did not accept it ; he bowed, 
with a cold aspect " I cannot give 
my hand without my heart," said he; 
" we were foes just now ; we are not 
friends yet I am unreasonable in 
this, I kuow, but " 

" Be it so," interrupted Aram ; " I 
understand you. I press my good- 
will on you no more. When this 
pang is forgotten, when this wound is 
healed, and when you will have learned 
more of him who is now your rival, 
we may meet again, with other feel- 
ings on your side." 

Thus they parted, and the solitary 
lamp which for weeks past had been 
quenched at the wholesome hour in 
the student's home, streamed from 
the casement throughout the whole of 
that night : was it a witness of the 
calm and learned vigil, or of the 
unresting heart ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



7HS FAMIIT SUPPER. THS TWO SISTERS IK THEIR CHAMBER. — A MISUNDER- 

STANDIira FOLLOWED BT A COITFESSION. — ^WALTER'S APPROACHIKO DEPARTURE, 
AND THE corporal's BEHAYIOUR THEREON. — THE CORPORAL'S FAVOURITE 
INTRODUCED TO THE READER. — THE CORPORAL PROYES HDCSELF A SUBTLE 
DIPLOHATIST. 

*' So we grew together 
Like to a double obory, seoning parted, 
But yet an union in partition."— 3f<dnimm€r NighVt l>r^im, ^ 

- The corporal had not talsen his measures so badly in this stroke of artilleryship.' 
— Trittram Shandy, 



It was late that eyening when 
Walter returned home: the little 
fiunily were assembled at the last and 
lightest meal of the day; Ellinor 
silently made room for her conmn 
beside herself, and that little kind- 
ness touched Walter. "Why did I 
not love her ? " thought he ; and he 
upoke to her in a tone so affectionate, 
that it made her heart thrill with 
delight. Lester was, on the whole, 
the most pensive of the group ; but 
the old and young man exchanged 
looks of restored confidence, which, on 
the part of the former, were softened 
by a pitying tenderness. 

When the cloth was removed, and 
the servants gone, Lester took it on 
himself to break to the sisters the 
intended departure of their cousin. 
Madeline received the news with 
painful blushes, and a certain self- 
reproach; for even where a woman 
has no cause to blame herself, she, in 
these cases, feels a sort of remorse at 
the unhappiness she occasions. But 
Ellinor rose suddenly and left the 
room. 

" And now," said Lester, " London 
will, I suppose, be your first destina- 
tion. I can furnish you with letters 
to some of my old Mends , there : 
merry fellows they wore once: you 



must take care of the prodigality of 
their wine. There 's John Courtland 
— ^ah ! a seductive dog to drink with. 
Be sure and let me know how honest 
John looks, and what he says of me. 
I recollect him as if it were yesterday; 
a roguish eye, with a moisture in it ; 
full cheeks; a straight nose; black 
curled hair; and teeth as even as 
dies :— honest John showed his teeth 
pretty often, too: ha, ha! how the 
dog loved a laugh ! Well, and Peter 
Hales — Sir Peter now, has his uncle's 
baronetcy — ^a generous, open-hearted 
fellow as ever lived— will ask you very 
often to dinner — ^nay, offer you money 
if you want it : but take care he does 
not lead you into extravagances : out 
of debt out of danger, Walter. It 
would have been well for poor Peter 
Hales, had he remembered that maxim. 
Often and often have I been to see 
him in the Marshalsea; but he was 
the heir to good fortunes, though his 
relations kept him close; so I sup- 
pose he is well off now. His estates 
lie in shire, on your road to Lon- 
don ; so, if he is at his country-seat, 
you can beat up his quarters^ and 
spend a month or so with him : a 
most hospitable fellow.'' 

With these little sketches of his 
contemporaries the good squire endea- 
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TOured to while the' time, taking, 
it is true, some pleasure in the youth- 
ful reminiscences they excited, but 
chiefly designing to enliven the me- 
lancholy of his nephew. When, how- 
ever, Madeline had retired, and they 
were alone, he drew his chair closer to 
Walter's, and changed the conversa- 
tion into a more serious and anxious 
strain. The guardian and the ward 
sat up late that night; and when 
Walter retired to rest, it was with a 
heart more touched by his uncle's 
kindness than his own sorrows. 

But we are not about to dose the 
day without a glance at the chamber 
which the two sisters held in common. 
The night was serene and starlit, and 
Madeline sat bjr the open window, 
leaning hisr &ee upon her hand, afid 
pmng on the lone house of her lover, 
which might be seen aliur across the 
landscape, ths trees sleeping around 
it, and one pals and steady light 
gleaming from its lofty casement like 
a star. 

"He has broken &ith," said Made- 
line ; " I shall chide him for this to* 
morrow. He promised me the light 
should be ever quenched before this 
hone." 

" Nay/' said Ellinor, in a tone some- 
what sharpened from its native sweet- 
ness, and who now sat up in the bed, 
the curtain of which was half-drawn 
aside, and the soft light of the akies 
rested full upon her rounded neck 
and yonthfiil countenance, — "nay, 
Madeline, do not loiter there any 
longer; the air grows sharp and cold, 
aad the dock struck one several 
minutes since. Come, sister, come \" 

"1 cannot sleep," replied Madeline, 
sighiDg, "and think tbat yon light 
Btneama npon those studies whioh 
steal the healthM hues from his 
oheek, and the very life from his 
heart." 

" You are in&tnated, — you an 
bewitehed \xj tbat man," said BUinor, 
peaviaUip. 



"And have I not cause — ample 
cause?" returned Madeline, with all 
a girl's beautiful enthusiasm, as the 
colour mantled her cheek, and gave it 
the only additional loveliness it could 
receive. " When he speaks, \b it not 
like music 1 — or rather, what music so 
arrests and touches the heart 1 Me- 
thinks it is heaven only to gase upon 
him, to note the changes of that 
majestic countenance, to set down as 
food for memory every look and every 
movement. But when the look tuma 
to mOf — when the voice utters my 
Bsme, ahl Ellinor, then it is not a 
wonder that I love him thus much : 
but that any others should think they 
have known love, and yet not loved 
Mm! And, indeed, I feel assured 
that what the world calls love is not 
my love. Are there more Bugenea 
in the world than one? Who but 
Eugene eotdd be loved as I love 1" 

" What ! are there none as worthy ? '* 
said Ellinor, half smiling. 

" Can you ask it?" answered Made- 
line, with a simple wonder in her 
voiee : "whom would you compare — 
compaire ! nay, place within a hnn- 
dred gcades of the height which 
Bngene Aram liolds in this little 
world r 

"This isfoUy-^dotflge," said Ellinor, 
indignantly : "surely there are others 
as brave, as gmtle, as kind, and, if 
not so wise, yet more fitted for the 
world." 

"You mock me," replied Made- 
line, incredulously; "whom could you 
sdectr 

Ellinor bludied deeply, — blushed 
from her snowy temples to her yet 
whiter bosom as she answered, — 

" If I said Walter Leslie, could yon 
deny it?" 

" Walter!" repeated Madeline; "he 
equal to Eugene Aram I " 

"Ay, and more than equal," said 
Sltiner, with sprit, and a warm and 
angfy tone. "And, indeed, Made- 
line," she contAoned, after a. pause, "I 
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lose something of that respect which, 
passing a sister's love, I have always 
borne towards you, when I see the 
unthinking and lavish idolatry you 
mamSBsb to one who, but for a silver 
tongue and flocki words, HBould rather 
want attractions than be the wonder 
you esteem him. Fie, Madeline! I 
blu^ for you when you speak ; it m 
unmaideoly so to love any one !" 

Madeline rose &om the window; 
but the angry word died on her lips 
when she saw that Ellinor, who had 
worked her mind beyond her self- 
control, had thiown herself back on. 
the piUow and now sobbed aloud. 

The nabiral temper of the elder 
sister had always been much more 
calm and even than that of the 
younger, who united with her vivaeity 
something of the paasionate caprice 
and fitfttlness of her sex. And Ma- 
deline's affection for her had' been 
tinged by that charaster of forbearance 
and soothing, which a superior nature 
often manifests to.cme more imperfect, 
and whiiik in ihis. inatenee did not 
desert her. She gently closed the 
window^ and, gliding to the bed, 
threw her amns around her sister's 
neek and kissed amiy her teacs with 
a caiessing fondness, that if EUinor 
resisted for one moment she returaed 
with equal tendeoness the next. 

''Indeed, dearest," s^d Madeline, 
gently, " I cannot guess how I hurt 
you, and stitt. less how Sugene has 
offended yon?" 

" He has ofiended me in nothing," 
reptied Ellinor, still weeping, " if he 
has not stolen away aU your affecti<m 
from me. Bnt I was a foolish girl ; 
foigive me, as you always do ; and at 
this time I need yooi; kindness, &r I 
am very, veiy unhappy." 

"Unhappy, dearest l!fell,.8ad wbyl" 

Ellinor wept ootwithoatanswesing. 
^ Madeline persistedin piessing for a 
reply ; and at leiigthhw sister m>biked 
onty — 

I know thufr-thafr—Waltep irnij 
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has eyes' for you, and a heart for you, 
whift neglect, who despise his love; 
and I — ^I — ^but no* matter, he is going 
to leave us, and of me— poor me, he 
will think no more !■' 

mUnor's attachment to their cousin, 
Madeline had long half suspected^ 
and she had often rallied her sister 
upon it ; indeed, it might have been 
this suspicion which made her at the 
first steel her breast agmst Walter's 
evident preference to hensell But 
Smiaor had never till now seriously 
confessed how much her heart was 
aflSbcted ; and Madeline, in the natural 
engrossment of her own anient and 
devoted love, had not of late spared 
much observation to the t(^ns of her 
sister's. She was therefore dismayed, 
if not surprised, as she now perceived 
the cause of the peevishness 'Ellinor 
had just manifested, and by the nature 
of the love she felt herself she judged^ 
and periiaps somewhat ovoErated, th& 
anguish that Elliaor endnrad. 

She strove to oomfiyrt her by all the 
arguments which the fertile ingenuity 
of kindness could invent: she pro- 
phesied Walter's speedy return, with 
his boyish disaftpointment forgotten, 
and with eyes, no longsr blinded to 
the attractions of one sister by a boot- 
less &noy for another. And though 
EUinor interraptsd her inom time to 
time with assertion^ — ^now of Wal> 
tor's eternal cimstancy to his present 
idol,— now with yet more vehement 
declaratinns of the eeBtainty of his 
finding new objects for his affisctions 
in new scenes, she yet admitted, by 
little and little, the persuasive power 
of Madeline to creep into her heart, 
and brighten awsy its grie& with 
hfl^, till at' last, wtli the team yet 
wet (m har ohe^^sha fsSi aaleepm 
her siatflv^s anas; 

AbA Madeline, thflogh. die ironld 
antstir from her post lest the move- 
ment shottki aanakea bar sister, ms 
yet pnevanted fiiom dssinff her eysa 
in a sinato repaae : eiwr and aann 
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she breathlesfdyand gently raised her- 
self tQ steal a glimpse of that solitary 
light afar; and ever^ as she looked, 
the ray greeted her eyes with an un- 
swerring and melancholy stillness, 
till the dawn crept greyly over the 
heayens, and that speck of light, 
holier to her than iJie stars, fiided 
also with them beneath the broader 
lustre of the day. 

The next week was passed in pre- 
parations for Walter's departure. At 
that time, and in that distant part of 
the country, it was greatly the &shion 
among the younger trayeUers to per- 
form their excursions on horseback, 
and it was this method of conyeyance 
that Walter preferred. The best steed 
in the squire's stables was therefore 
appropriated to his seryioe, and a 
strong black horse with a Roman 
nose and a long tail was consigned to 
the mastery of Corporal Bunting. 
The squire was delighted that his 
nephew had secured such an attend- 
ant. For the soldier, though odd and 
selfish, was a man of some sense and 
experience, and Lester thought such 
qualities might not be without their 
use to a young master, new to the 
common frauds and daily usages of 
the world he was about to enter. 

As for Bunting himself, he coyered 
his secret exultation at the prospect 
of change and board-wages with the 
cool semblance of a man sacrificing 
his wishes to his affections. He made 
it his peculiar study to impress upon 
the squire's mind the extent of the 
sacrifice he was about to make. The 
bit cot had been just whitewashed, 
the pet cat just lain in ; then, too, 
who would dig, and gather seeds in 
the garden, defend the pUmts (plants ! 
the corporal could scarce count a do- 
zen, and nine out of them were cab- 
bages ! ) from the impending frosts 1 
It was exactly, too, the time of year 
when the rheumatism pud flying 
visits to the bones and loins of the 
worthy corporal ; and to think of his 



"galayanting about the country" 
when he ought to be guarding against 
that sly foe, the lumbago, in the 
fortress of his chimney-comer ! 

To all these murmurs and insinua- 
tions the good Lester seriously in- 
clined, not with the less (sympathy, 
in that they inyariably ended in the 
corporal's slapping his manly thigh, 
and swearing that he loyed Master 
Walter like gunpowder, and that 
were it twenty times as much he 
would cheerfully do it for the sake of 
his handsome young honour! Eyer 
at this peroration the eyes of the 
squire began to twinkle, and new 
thanks were giyen to the veteran for 
his disinterested affection, and new 
promises pledged him in inadequate 
return. 

The pious Dealtry felt a little jea- 
lousy, at the trust imparted to his 
friend. He halted, on his return 
from his farm, by the spruce stile 
which led to the demesne of the cor- 
poral, and '' eyed the warrior some- 
what sourly, as he now, in the cool of 
the evening, sat without his door 
arranging his fishing-tackle and flies 
in various little papers, which he 
carefully labelled by the help of a 
stunted pen that had seen at least as 
much service as himself. 

"Well, neighbour Bunting," said 
the little landlord, leaning over the 
stile, but not passing its boundary, 
"and when do you go! You will 
have wet weather of it (looking up to 
the skies) ; you must take care of the 
rumatiz. At your age it 's no trifle, 
eh — hem." 

" My age ! should like to know — 
what mean by that t my age, indeed ! 
— augh I — ^bother ! " grunted Bunting, 
looking up from his occupation. Pe- 
ter chuckled inly at the corporal's 
displeasure, and continued, as in an 
apologetic tone,— 

" Oh, I ax your pardon, neighbour. 
I don't mean to say you are too old to 
travel. Why there was Hal Whitol 
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eighty-two come next Michaelmas, 
took a trip to Lummu last year^ — 

' For young and old, the stout, the poorly, 
The eye of God be on them surely.' '* 

" Bother r said the corporal, turn- 
ing round on his seat. 

"And what do yon intend doing 
with the brindled cat? put 'un up in 
the saddle-bags? You won't surely 
have the heart to leave 'un.'' 

" As to that,'' quoth the corporal, 
sighing, "the poor dumb animal 
makes me sad to thmk on \" And, 
patting down his fish-hooks, he 
stroked the sides of an enormous cat, 
who now, with tail on end, and back 
bowed up, and uttering her lenes svr 
surras — Anglic^, purr! rubbed her- 
self to and fro athwart the corporal's 
legs. 

" What staring there for 1 won't ye 
step in, mani Can climb the stUe I 
suppose 1 — augh I " 

" No, thank ye, neighbour. I do 
very well here, that is, if you can hear 
me ; your deaihess is not so trouble- 
some as it was last win ^ 

"Bother!" interrupted the cor- 
poral, in a voice that made the little 
landlord start bolt upright from 
the easy confidence of his position. 
Nothing on earth so oflfended the 
perpendicular Jacob Bunting as any 
insinuation of increasing years or 
growing infirmities; but at this 
moment, as he meditated putting 
Dealtry to some use, he prudently 
conquered the gathering anger, and 
added, like the man of the world he 
justly plumed himself on being, in a 
voice gentle as a dying howl, — 

" What 'fndd onl come in, there 's 
good fellow: want to speak to ye. 
Come do — a-u-g-h!" the last sound 
being prolonged into one of unutter- 
able ooaxingness, and accompanied 
with a beck of the hand and a wheed- 
ling wink. 

These allurements the good Peter 
could not resist; he clambered the 



stile, and seated himself on the bench 
beside the corporal. 

" There now, fine fellow, fit for the 
forty-second," said Bunting, clapping 
him on the back. " Well, and — 
a — nd — a beautiful cat, isn't herl" 

"Ah 1" said Peter, very shortly — 
for though a remarkably mild man, 
Peter did not love cats: moreover, 
we must now inform the reader that 
the cat of Jacob Bunting was one 
more feared than respected through- 
out the village. The corporal was a 
cunning instructor of all animals : he 
could teach goldfinches the use of the 
musket; dogs, the art of the broad- 
sword; horses, to dance hornpipes 
and pick pockets ; and he had relieved 
the ennui of his solitary moments by 
imparting sundry accomplishments to 
the ductile genius of his eat tinder 
his tuition puss had learned to fetch 
and carry; to turn over head and 
tail like a tumbler; to run up your 
shoulder when you least expected it; 
to fly as if she were mad at any one 
upon whom the corporal thought fit 
to set her; and, above all, to rob 
larders, shelves, and tables, and bring 
the produce to the corporal, who never 
failed to consider such stray waifs 
lawful manorial acquisitions. These 
little feline cultivations of talent, how- 
ever delightful to the corporal, and 
creditable to his powers of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, had, 
nevertheless, since the truth must be 
told, rendered the corporal's cat a 
proverb and by-word throughout the 
neighbourhood. Never was cat in 
such bad odour; and the' dislike in 
which it was held was wonderfully 
increased by terror ; for the creature 
was Eongularly large and robust, and 
withal of so courageous a temper, that 
if you attempted to resist its invasion 
of your property it forthwith set up 
its back, put down its ears, opened 
its mouth, and bade you fully com- 
prehend that what it feloniously 
seized it could gallantly defend. More 
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than one gomsip in tbe Tillage had 
this notable cat hurried into prema- 
ture parturition as, on descending at 
daybreak into her kitchen, the dame 
would descry the animal perched on 
the dresser, having entered Hearen 
knows how, and glaring upon her 
with its great green eyes, and a malig- 
nant brovmie expression of counte- 
nance. 

Yarious deputations had, indeed, 
from time to time arrived at the 
corporal's cottagerequestingthedeath, 
expulsion, or perpetual imprisonment 
of the&vourite. But the stout cor- 
poral received them grimly, and dis- 
missed them gruffly, and the cat went 
on waxing in size and wickedness, 
and baffling, as if inspired by the devil, 
the various gins and traps set for its 
destruction. But never, perhaps, was 
tiiere a greater disturbance and per- 
turbation in the little hamlet than 
when, some three weeks since, the 
eorporars cat wasknown to be brought 
to bed, and safely delivered of a 
numerous ofibpring. nie village saw 
itself overrun witii a race and a per- 
petuity of corporal's oats ! Perhaps, 
too, their teacher growing more expert 
by practice, the descendants might 
attain to even greater accomplishment 
than their nefarious progenitor. Ko 
longer did the &int hope of being 
delivered from thdr tormentor by an 
untimely or even natural death occur 
to the harassed Grassdalians. Death 
was an incident natural to one cat, 
however vivacious, but here was a 
dynasty of cats ! Priricipea TnortaUs, 
respublica astema ! 

Kow the corporal loved this crea- 
ture better, yes, better than anything 
in the world except travelling and 
board wages ; and he was sorely per- 
plexed in his mind how he should 
be able to dispose of her safely in his 
absence. He was aware of tiie gene- 
ral emnity she had inspired, and 
trembled to anticipate its probable 
result [when he was no longer by to 



afford her shelter and protection. 
The squire had, indeed, (^ered her 
an allium at the manor-house ; but 
the squire's oook wm the ea^s most 
embittered enemy; and what man 
can answer for the peaceable beha- 
viour of his cookl The corporal, 
therefore, with a reluctant sigh, re- 
nounced the friendly oiFer, and after 
lying awake three nights, and turning 
over in his mind the chazacters, con- 
sciences, and capabilities of aU his 
neighbours, he came at last to the 
conviction that there was no one 
with whom he could so safely intrust 
his cat as Peter Dealtry. It is true, 
as we said before, that Peter was no 
lover of cats ; and the tadc of per- 
suading him to afford board and lodg- 
ing to a cat, of all cats the most odious 
and malignant, was therefore no ea^ 
matter. But to a man of the world 
what intrigue is impossible? 

The finest diplomatist in Europe 
might have taken a lesson from the 
corporal, as he now proceeded ear- 
nestly towards the accomplishment 
of his project 

He took the cat, which, by the by, 
we forgot to say that he had thought 
fit to christen after himself, and to 
honour with a name, somewhat 
lengthy for a cat (but, indeed, this 
was no ordinary cat ! ) viz. Jacobina 
— ^he took Jacobina then, we say, upon 
his lap, and, stroking her brindled 
sides with great tenderness, he bade 
Dealtry remark how singularly quiet 
the animal was in its manners. Nay, 
he was not contented until Peter 
himself had patted her with a timor- 
ous hand, and had reluctantly sub- 
mitted the said hand to the honour 
of being licked by the cat in return. 
Jacobina^ who, to do her justice, was 
always meek enough in the presence 
and at the will of her master, was, 
fortunately, this day, on her very best 
behaviour. 

** Them dumb animals be mighty 
gratefal," quoth the corporal. 
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''Ah!" ngoined Peter, wiping his 
hand with his po^et-handkerohief. 

" Bat, Lord ! what scandal there be 
in the woiid ! ** 

«< Though slander's bnath may laise a 
storm. 
It quickly does decay ! ' " 

smttered Peter. 

''Very weU, very true; sensible 
veraes those/' said tiie corporal, ap- 
provingly : "and yet nischief' s often 
done before the amends come. Body 
o' me, it makes a man sick of his 
kind, ashamed to belong to the race 
of men, to see the envy that abounds 
in this here sublunary wale of tears f " 
said the corporal, lifting up his eyes. 

Peter stared at him witli open 
month; the hypocritical rascal con- 
lanned, after a pause, — 

** Now Hiere 's Jacobina, 'cause she 's 
a good cat, a Mthiul servant, the 
whole village is against her : such lies 
as they tell on her, such wappers, 
you 'd tiiink she was the devil in gar- 
net i ' I grant, I grant," added the 
corporal, in a tone of apologetic can- 
dour, "that she 's wild, saucy, knows 
her friends from her foes, steals Gk>ody 
Solomon's butter; but what then? 
<3oody Solomon's d — d b— h ! €K)ody 
Solomon sold beer in opposition to 
you, set up a public ; you do not like 
Goody Solomons, Peter Dealtry ? " 

"If that were all Jaoobina had 
done ! " said the landlord, grinning. 

" AU ! what else did she do 1 Why 
die eat up John Tomkins's canaiy- 
Inrd; and did not John Tomkins, 
sancy rascal ! say you could not sing 
better nor a raven ?" 

" I have nothing to say against the 
poor creature for that," said Peter, 
stroking tiie cat of his own accord. 
" Oats wiU eat birds, 'tis the 'apensa- 
tion of Providence. But what, cor- 
poral ! " and Peier, hastily withdraw- 
ing his hand, hurried it into his 
Inoeches podket — "but what! did 
not she scratch Joe Webster's little 



boy's hand into ribands, because the 
boy tried to prevent her running oft 
with a ball of string T" 

" And well," grunted the corporal, 
"that was not Jacobina's doing ; that 
was my doing. I wanted the string 
—offered to pay a penny for it — think 
of that!" 

" It was priced two pence ha'penny," 
said Peter. 

"Augh — baugh! you would not 
pay Joe Webster all he ae&s ! What 's 
the use of being a man of the world, 
unless one makes one's tradesmen 
bate a bit 1 Bargaining is not cheat- 
ing, I hope?" 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Peter. 

" But as to the bit string, Jacobina 
took it solely for your sake. Ah, she 
did not think you were to turn against 
her!" 

So saying, the corporal got up, 
walked into his house, and presently 
came back with a little net in his 
hand. 

" There, Peter, net for you, to hold 
lemons. Thank Jacobina for that; 
she got the string. Says I to her one 
day, as I was sitting, as I might be 
now, without the door, 'Jacobina, 
Peter Dealtry 's a good fellow, and he 
keeps his lemons in a bag : bad habit, 
— ^get mouldy, — ^well make him a 
net :' and Jacobina purred (stroke the 
poor creature, Peter!) — so Jacobina 
and I took a walk, and when we came 
to Joe Webster's, I pointed out the 
ball o' twine to her. So, for your 
sake, Peter, she got into this here 
scrape — augh." 

"Ah!" quoth Peter, laughing, 
"poor puss! poor pussy t poor little 
pussy!" 

" And now, Peter," said the corpo- 
ral, taking his friend's hand, "I am 
going to prove friendship to yon-— 
going to do you great fovour." 

"Aha!" said Peter, "my good 
friend, I 'm very much obliged to you. 
I know your kind hearty but I reaHy 
don't want any ^— " 
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" Bother 1 " cried the corporal ; 
I'm not the man as makes much of 
doing a Mend a kindi^ess. Hold jaw ! 
tell 70a what, — ^tell yon what: am 
going away on Wednesday at daybreak, 

and in my absence you shall " 

" Whati my good corporal." 
*' Take charge of Jacobina !" 
"Take charge of the deyil !** cried 
Peter. 

*' Angh I — ^bangh ! — ^what words are 
those 1 Listen to me." 
*a won't!" 
"Yon shall r 

" III be d— d if I do ! " quoth Peter, 
sturdily. It was the first time he had 
been known to swear since he was 
parish clerk I 

" Veiy well, very well ! " said the 
corporal, chucking up his chin, 
" Jacobina can take care of herself ! 
Jacobina knows her friends and her 
foes as well as her master ! Jacobina 
never injures her friends, never for- 
gives foes. Look to yourself! look 
to yourself ! insult my cat, insult me ! 
Swear at Jacobina, indeed ! " 

"If she steals my cream!" cried 
Peter. 

" Did she ever steal your cream ]" 

" No ! but, if " 

" Did she ever steal your cream ] " 
" I can't say she ever did." 
" Or anything else of yours 1 " 

" Not that I know of; but " 

" Never too late to mend." 

u If " 

" Will you listen to me, or not 1 " 

" Well." 

"You '11 listen?" 

"Yes." 

" Enow then, that I wanted to do 
you kindness." 

"Humph!" 

" Hold jaw ! I taught Jacobina all 
she knows." 

More's the pity!" 
Hold jaw ! I taught her to respect 
her friends, — never to commit herself 
in-doors — never to steal at home — 
never to fly at home — never to scratch 
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at home— to kill mice and rats — to 
bring all she catches to her master-^ 
to do what he tells her — and to 
defend his house as well as a mastiff: 
and this invaluable creature I was going 
to lend you : — ^won't now, d— d if I do f 

"Humph." 

"Hold jaw! When I'm gone, 
Jacobina will have no one to feed her. 
She'll feed herself— will go to every 
larder, every house in the place — 
your's best larder, best house ; — wiU 
come to you oftenest If your wife 
attempts to drive her away, scratch 
her eyes out; if you disturb her, 
serve you worse than Joe Webster's 
little boy: — wanted to prevent this 
— won't now, d— d if I do !" 

" But, corporal, how would it mend 
the matter to take the devil in-doors?" 

" Devil 1 don*t call names. Did 
not I tell you, only one Jacobina does 
not hurt is her master? — make you 
her master : now d 'ye see ? " 

" It is very hard," sud Peter, grum- 
blingly, " that the only way I can de- 
fend myself from this villainous crea- 
ture is to take her into my house.". 

" Villainous ! You ought to be 
proud of her affection. She retum» 
good for evil — she always loved you ; 
see how she rubs herself against you 
— and that's the reason why I se- 
lected you from the whole village, to 
take care of her ; but you at once in- 
jure yourself and refuse to do your 
friend a service. Howsomever, you 
know I shall be with young squire, 
and he'll be master here one of these 
days, and I shall have an influence 
over him — ^youll see — you 11 see. 
Look that there's not another Spotted 
Dog set up — ^augh ! — ^bother ! " 

" But what woiSd my wife say, if I took 
the cat? she can't abide its name." 

" Let me alone to talk to your wife. 
What would she say if I bring her 
from Lunnun town a fine silk gown, 
or a neat shawl with a blue border- 
blue becomes her, or a tay-chest — that 
will do for you both, and would set off 
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the little back parlour 1 Mahogany 
tay-chest, inlaid at top — ^initials in 
silver, J. B. to D. and P. D. ; two 
boxes for tay, and a bowl for sugar 
in the middle. — ^Ah I ah ! hove me, 
love my cat! When was Jacob 
Bunting nngratefiil J — angh i " 

"WeU, well! will you talk to 
Dorothy about it r 

"I ^aQ have your consent, theni 
Thanks my dear, dear Peter; 'pon 
my soul you 're a fine fellow ! you see, 
you 're great man of the parish. If 
you protect her, none dare injure; if 
you scout her, sJl set upon her. For, 
as you said, or rather sung, t'other 
Sunday— capital voice you were in, 
too, — 

* The mjghty tynmts withoat oanae, 
CoDq>ize her blood to abed ! '** 

" I did not think you had so good 
a memory, corporal," said Peter, 
smiling ; — the cat was now curling it- 
self up in his lap : "after all, Jaco- 
bina — ^what a deuce of a name ! — 
seems gentle enough." 

" Gentle as a lamb, soft as butter, 
kind as cream, and such a mouser ! " 

« But I don't think Dorothy—" 

"1 11 settie Dorothy." 
.' " Well, when will you look up 1 " 

" Come and take a dish of tay with 
you in half an hour; — ^you want a 
new tay-chest; something new and 
genteel." 

" I think we do," said Peter, rising 
and gently depositing the cat on the 
ground. 

*' Aha ! we Tl see to it !— we 11 see ! 
€k>od-by for the present— in half an 
hour be with you ! " 

The corporal, left alone with Jaco- 
bina, eyed her intently, and burst 
into the following pathetic address : — 

"Well, Jaoobina! you little know 
the pains I takes to serve you — the 
lies I tells for you— endangered my 
precious soul for your sake, you jade I 
Ah ! may well rub your sides against 
me. Jacobina! Jacobina ! ^ you be 
the only thing in the world tlutt cares 
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a button for me. I have neither kith 
nor kin. You are daughter — ^friend — 
wife to me : if anything happened to 
you, I should not have the heart to 
love anything else. And body o' me, 
but you be as kind as any mistress, 
and much more tractable than any 
wife ; but the world gives you a bad 
name, Jacobina. Whyl Is it that 
you do worse than the world do? 
You has no morality in you, Jacobina ; 
well but has the world? No! But 
it has humbug — ^you have no humbug, 
Jacobina. On tiie &ith of a man, 
Jacobina^ you be better than the 
world! — ^baugh! You takes care of 
your own interest^ but you takes 
care of your master's too I — You loves 
me as well as yourself. Few cats can 
say the same, Jacobina ! and no gossip 
that flings a stone at your pretty 
brindled skin, can say half as much. 
We must not forget your kittens, 
Jacobina; you have four left — ^they 
must be provided for. Why not a 
cat's children as well as a courtier's? 
I have got you a comfortable home, 
Jacobina ; take care of yourself, and 
don't fall in love with every tom-cat 
in the place. Be sober, and lead a 
single life till my return. Come, 
Jacobina, we will lock up the house, 
and go and see the quarters I have 
provided for you. — Heigho ! " 

As he finished his harangue, the 
corporal locked the door of his cottage, 
and Jacobina, trotting by his side, he 
stalked with his usual stateliness to 
The Spotted Dog. 

Dame Dorothy Dealtry received him 
with a clouded brow ; but the man of 
the world knew whom he had to deal 
with. On Wednesday morning Jaco- 
bina was inducted into the comforts 
of the hearth of mine host ; — and her 
four little kittens mewed hard by, 
from the sinecure of a basket lined 
with flannel. 

Beader. Here is wisdom in this 
chapter : it is not every man who 
knows how to dispose of his cat ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A flTRAVOa SABIT.— WALraB*8 JEtSRYlMW WtfB MADEUHfi.— StUt CRBKaBOUS 
▲HD comnDDro DisposmoN.—- waltbb's ANOBB. — ^THB PABTDTO XBAL.—- ' 
oornnsATioir BBTwmn thb uvolb axd mPHBW.—WAiAiB alone.^ 
SLOP THB BLBsanro or tkb Toima 

« JiWl. Oaft» ont, mwortliy to tpetk. wboraliebnBtliaCb, 
^ ^ ^ ^ Ao. 
PunU Well now, my whole ranture le forth, I will reeolye to depart.** 

Bjnr J0N8ON : £verff Mam ottt qfhit Humour, 



It was now the eve before Watter^s 
departure, and on returning home 
from a fiirewdl walk among his 
fikYonrite haonts, he found Aram, 
whoee visit had been made during 
Walter's absence, now standing on the 
threshold of the door, and taking 
leave of Madeline and her &,ther. 
Aram and Walter had only met twice 
before since the interview we recorded, 
and each time Walter had taken care 
that the meeting should be but of 
short duration. In these brief en- 
counters Aram's manner had been 
even more gentle than heretofore ; 
that of Walter's more cold and distant. 
And now, as they thus unexpectedly 
met at the door, Aram, looking at 
him earnestly, said, 

*' Farewell, sir f You are to leare 
us for some time, I hear. Heaven 
speed you!" Then he added, in a 
lower tone, " WiU you take my hand, 
now, in parting 1" 

As he said, he put forth his hand,— 
it was the left. 

" Let it be the right hand," observed 
the elder Lester, smiling: ''it is a 
luckier omen." 

"I think not," said Aram, dryly. 
And Walter noted that he had never 
remembered him to give his right 
hand to any one, even to Madeline : 
the peculiarity of tMs habit might, 
however, arise from an awkirard early 



habit ; it was certainly scarce worth 
observing, and Walter had already 
coldly touched the hand extended to 
him when Lester said carelessly, 

" Is there any superstition tfiat 
makes yon think, as some of the 
ancients did, the left hand luckier 
than the right 1" 

"Yes," replied Aram; **a super- 
stition. Adieu." 

The student depaited; Madeline 
slowly walked up one of the garden 
alleys, and thither Walter, after 
whispering to his uncle, followed her. 

There is something in those bitter 
feelings which are the offiipring 'of 
disappointed love ; something in the 
intolerable anguish of well-founded 
jealousy, that, when the first shock ia 
over, often hardens, and perhaps 
elevates the character. The sterner 
powers that we arouse within us to 
combat a passion that can no longer 
be worthily indulged, are never after- 
wards wholly allayed. Like the allies 
which a nation summons to its bosom 
to defend it from its foes, they expel 
the enemy only to find a settlement 
for themselves. The mind of every 
man who confers an unfortunate 
attachment becomes stronger than 
before ; it may be for evil, it may1[)e 
for good, but the capacities for either 
are more vigorous and collected. 

The hist few weeks had done more 
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Ibr Walter^s. ehoracter than yean of 
ordinsryy eyen of happy emotioii, 
might have effected. He had paaeed 
from youth to manhood, and with 
the sadness, had acquired also some- 
thing of the dignity, of experience. 
Not that we would say that he had 
0nbdued his love^ bat he had made 
the first step towards it ; he had re* 
Bolyed that at all haxards it should 
^ subdued. 

As he now joined Madeline, and 
she perceived him by her side, her 
embarrassment was more evident than 
lus. She feared some avowal, and, 
from his tempw, perhaps some 
violence, on his part. However, she 
was the first to speak: women, in 
such cases, always are. 

'^ It is a beautiful evening/' said 
she, ''and the sun set in promise 
of a fine day for your journey to- 
morrow.'' 

Walter walked on silently ; his heart 
Uras fall. ''Madeline," he said at 
length, " dear Madeline, give me your 
hand. Nay, do not fear me ; I loiow 
what you think, and you are right : 
I loved— I still love you ! but I know 
well that I can have no hope in 
m^ylriT^ this confession ; and when I 
ask you for your hand, Madeline, it is 
only to convince you that I have no 
suit to press : had I, I would not dare 
to touch that hand.'' 

Madeline, wondering and embar- 
rassed, gave him her hand ; he held it 
for a moment with a trembling clasp, 
pressed it to his lips, and then 
resigned it. 

"Tes, Madeline, my cousin, my 
sweet cousin; I have loved you deeply, 
but silently, long before my heart 
could unravel the mystery of the 
feelings with which it glowed. But 
this — all this — ^it were now idle to 
repeat. I know that the heart whose 
possession would have made my whole 
life a dream, a transport, is given to 
another. I have not sought you now, 
Madeline, to repine at th^, or to vex 



yon by the tale of any snlfering 1 mt^ 
endure : I am come only to give yon 
the parting wishes, the parting bless- 
ing, of one who, wherever he goes, or 
whatever befidl him, wUl always think 
of you as the brightest and loveliest 
of human beings. May yon be hi^py, 
yes even with another ! " 

"Oh, Walter!" said Madeline, aS- 
fected to tears, " if I ever encouraged 
—if I ever led yon to hope for more 
than the warm, the sisterly affection 
I bear yon, how bitterly I should 
reproach myself 1 " 

"You never did, dear Madeline; 
I asked for no inducement to love 
you, — ^I never dreamed of seeking a 
motive or inquiring if I had cause to 
hope. But as I am now about to 
quit you, and as you confess you feel 
for me a sister's sffeotion, will yon 
give me leave to speak to yon as a 
brother might?" 

Madeline held out her hand to him 
with frank cordiaUty. " Yes .*" said 
she, " speak i " 

" Then," sadd Walter, turning away 
his head in a spirit of delicacy that 
did him honour, " is it yet all too late 
for me to say one word of caution that 
relates to— Eugene Arsm 1 " 

" Of cantion ! you alarm me, Wal- 
ter: speak, has aught happened to 
himi I saw him as lately as your- 
sel£ Does aught threaten hhn ? Speak, 
I implore you, — quick 1 " 

" I know of no danger to JUmf* r»- 
plied Walter, stung to perceive the 
breathless anxiety with which Made- 
line spoke; "but pause, my cousin, 
may tibere be no danger to you firom 
thin man)" 

"Walter!" 

" I grant him wise, learned, gentle, 
— ^nay, more than all, bearing about 
him a spell, a fascination, by which 
he softens, or awes at will, and which 
even I cannot resist. But yet his ab- 
stracted mood, his gloomy Ufe, certain 
words that have broken from him 
unawareB,-~>certain tell-tale emotions, 
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which words of mine, heedlessly said, 
have fiercely aroused, all united, in- 
spire me — shall I say it] — ^with fear 
and distrust. I cannot think him 
altogether the calm and pure being 
he appears. Hadeline, I have asked 
myself again and again, is this suspi- 
cion the eflfect of jealousy? do I scan 
his bearing with the jaundiced eye of 
disappointed rivalshipl And I have 
satisfied my conscience that my judg- 
ment is not thus biassed. Stay ! listen 
yet a little while I You have a high, a 
thoughtful mind. Exert it now. Con- 
sider your whole happiness rests on 
one step I Pause, examine, compare ! 
Bemember, you have not of Aram, as 
of those whom you have hitherto 
mixed with, the eye-witness of a life ! 
You can know but little of his real 
temper, his secret qualities ; still less 
of the tenor of his former existence. 
I only ask of you, for your own sake, 
for my sake, your sister's sake, and 
your good father^s, not to judge too 
rashly ! Love him, if you will ; but 
observe him ! " 

"Have you doneV said Madeline, 
who had hitherto with difficulty con- 
tained herself; *' then hear me. Was 
it I — ^was it Madeline Lester whom 
you asked to play the watch, to enact 
ihe spy upon the man whom she ex- 
ults in loving] Was it not enough 
that you should descend to mark 
down each incautious look — to chro- 
nicle every heedless word — ^to draw 
dark deductions from the unsuspect- 
ing confidence of my father's friend — 
to lie in wait— to hang with a foe's 
malignity upon the unbendings of 
fiimiliar intercourse — to extort anger 
from gentleness itself, that you might 
wrest the anger into crime! Shame, 
shame upon you for the meanness! 
And must you also suppose that I, to 
whose trust he has given his noble 
heart, will receive it only to play the 
eavesdropper to its secrets ] Away ! " 

The generous blood crimsoned the 
cheek and brow of this high-spirited 



girl, as she uttered her galling reproof; 
her eyes sparkled, her lip quivered, 
her whole frame seemed to have grown 
larger with the majesty of indignant 
love. 

" Cruel/unjust, ungrateful I " ejacu- 
lated Widter, pale with rage, and 
trembling under the conflict of his 
roused and wounded ' feelings. '' Is 
it thus you answer the warning of 
too disinterested and self-forgetfrd a 
love]" 

" Love 1 " exclaimed Madeline. 
" Grant me patience ! — Love ! It was 
but now I thought myself honoured 
by the affection you said you bore me. 
At this instant, I blush to have called 
forth a single sentiment in one who 
knows so little what love is ! Love !^ 
methought that word denoted all that 
was high and noble in human nature 
— confidence, hope, devotion, sacri- 
fice of all thought of self ! but you 
would make it the type and concen- 
tration of all that lowers and debases ! 
— suspicion — cavil — ^fear — selfishness 
in all its shapes! Out on you! — 
laue!" 

" Enough, enough ! Say no more, 
Madeline; say no more. We part 
not as I had hoped : but be it so. You 
are changed indeed, if your conscience 
smite you not hereafter for this in- 
justice. Farewell, and may you never 
regret, not only the heart you have 
rejected, but the friendship you have 
belied." With these words, and 
choked by his emotions, Walter hastily 
strode away. 

He hurried into the house, and into 
a little room adjoining the chamber 
in which he slept, and which had been 
also appropriated solely to his use. It 
was now spread with boxes and trunks, 
some half-packed, some corded, and 
inscribed with the address to which 
they were to be sent in London. All 
these mute tokens of his approaching 
departure struck upon his excited 
feelings with a suddenness that over- 
powered him. 
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''And it is thiuh— thus," said he, 
aloud, ''that I i^ to leare, for the 
first time, my childhood's home 1 " 

He threw himself on his chair, and, 
covering his &ce with his hands, 
burst, fidrly subdued and unmanned^ 
into a paroxysm of tears. 

When this emotion was oyer, he 
felt as if his love for Madeline had 
also disappeared ; a sore and insulted 
feeling was all IJiat her image now 
recalled to him. This idea gave him 
some consolation. " Thank Heaven ! " 
he muttered, "thank Heaven, I am 
cured at last ! " 

The thanksgiving was scarcely over, 
before the door opened softly, and 
Ellinor, not perceiving him where he 
sat, entered the room, and laid on the 
table a purse which she had long 
promised to knit him, and which 
seemed now designed as a parting 

gift. 

She sighed heavily as she laid it 
down, and he observed that her eyes 
seemed red as with weeping. 

He did not move, and Ellinor left 
the room without discovering him; 
but he remained there till dark, 
musing on her apparition ; and before 
he went down stairs he took up the 
little purse, kissed it» and put it 
carefully into his bosom. 

He sat next to Ellinortit supper that 
evening, and, though he did not say 
much, his last words were more to her 
than words had ever been before. 
When he took leave of her for the 
night, he whispered, as he kissed her 
cheek, '' God bless you, dearest EUi- 
nor ! and till I return take care of 
yourself, for the sake of one who 
loves you now, better than any thing 
on earth." 

Lester had just left the room to 
write some letters for Walter; and 
Kadeline, who had hitherto sat ab- 
sorbed and silent by the window, 
approached Walter, and offered him 
her hand. 
_. " Forgive me, my dear cousin,*' she 



said, in her softest voice. " I feel that 
I was hasty, and to blame. Believe me^ 
I am now at least grateful, warmly 
grateful, for the kindness of your 
motives." 

"Not so," said Walter bitterly; 
"the advice of a Mend is only 
meanness." 

" Come, come, forgive me ; pray 
do not let us part unkindly. When 
did we ever quarrel before 1 I was 
wrong, grievously wrong — I will pep- 
form any penance you may enjoin." 

"Agreed, then: follow my admo- 
nitions." 

" Ah! anything else," said Ma- 
deline, gravely, and colouring deeply. 

Walter said no -more; he pressed 
her hand lightly, and turned away. 

" Is all forgiven )" said she, in so 
bewitching a tone, and with so bright 
a snule, that Walter, against his con- 
science, answered " Yes." 

The sisters left the room; I know 
not which of the two received his last 
glance. 

Lester now returned with the let- 
ters. " There is one charge, my dear 
boy," said he, in concluding the moral 
iiyunctions and experienced sugges- 
tions with which the young generally 
leave the ancestral home—" there is 
one charge which I need not com- 
mend to your ingenuity and zeaL Yon 
know my strong conviction, that your 
&ther, my poor brother, still lives. Is 
it necessaiy for me to tell you to 
exert yourself by all ways, and in all 
means, to discover some due to his 
fate) Who knows," added Lester, 
with a smile, " but that you may find 
him a rich nabob I I confess tiiat I 
should feel but littie surprise if it 
were so ; but, at all events, you will 
make every possible inquiry. I have 
written down in this paper the few 
particulars concerning him which I 
have been enabled to glean since he 
left his home; the places where he 
was last seen, the fidse names he 
assumed, &c. I shall wait with great 
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anxiety fbr any fidler (meceM to your 
voMarohes." 

" Ton needed not> my dear nnde/ 
odd Walter, serionaly, ''to hayespoken 
to me on this subject Ko <mt, not 
4yen yourself can have Mi what I 
Kate — oan hare cherished the same 
anxiety, nursed the same hope, in- 
dulged the some eoi^jeetore. I have 
not, it is true, often of late years 
spokoi to yon on a matter so near to 
ns both; but I hare spent whole 
hours in guesses at my other's fiite, 
and in dreams that for me was reserved 
the proud task to discoyer it. I will 
not say, indeed, that it makes at this 
moment the chief motlre for my 
desire to travel, but in travel it will 
become my chief object Peiliaps I 
may find him not only richr— that, 
ht my part, is but a minor wish— 
bat sobered, and reformed firom the 
errors and wildness of his earlier 
manhood. Oh, what should be his 
gratitude to yon for all the care with 
which you have supplied to the for- 
saken child the fiither^s place ; and not 
the least, that you have, in softening 
the colours of Us conduct, taught me 
still to price and seek for a &ther^e 
lover 

" You have a kind heart, Walter," 
said the good (Ad man, pressing his 
nephew's hand, ^ and tiiat has more 
than repaid me for the littie I have 
done for you: it is better to sow a 
good heart with kindness than a field 
with c(Mii, fw the heart's harvest is 
perpetual." 

Many, and earnest, that night, were 
the meditations of Walter Lester. He 
was about to quit the home in which 
youth had been passed—in which first 
love had been formed and blighted : 
the world was before him ; but there 
was something more grave than plea* 
sure — ^more steady than enterprise-— 
that beckoned him to its paths. The 
deep myste^ that for so many yean 
had hung over the fote of his parent, 
it might indeed be Ms lot to pierce ; 



and, with a eommon waywardness in 
our nature, the restless ton felt his 
interest in that parent the liv^elier, 
firom the very cirenmstinre of rensm- 
beringnothing of his person. Aflfoe« 
tion had been nuned by curioidty and 
imagination ; and the bad Either waa 
tiius more fortunate in winning the 
heart <tf the son^ than had he, perhapsy 
by the tenderness of yean» deserved 
that affiMtion. 

Oppressed and feverish, Walter 
opened the lattice of his room, and 
looked f<Mrth on the night The broad 
harvest-moon was in the heavens^ and 
filled the air as with a softer and holier 
day. At a distance its light just gave 
the dark outlkie of Aram's house, and 
beneath the window it lay, bright and 
steady on the green, still churchyard, 
that adjoined the house. The air and 
the K^t allayed the fitfnlness at the 
young man's heart, but served to 
solemnise the project and desire with 
which it beat Still leaning from the 
casement, with his eyes fixed upon 
the tranquil scene below, he poured 
forth the prayer, that to his hands 
might the discovery of his lost sire be 
granted. The prayer seemed to lift 
the oppression from his breast; he 
folt eheerfol and relieved, and, flinging 
himself on his bed, soon fell into the 
sound and healthful sleep of youth. 
And oh I let Youth cherish that hap- 
piest of earthly boons while yet it is 
at its command ;-— for there cometh 
the day to all, when ''neither the 
voice of the lute nor the birds"* 
shall bring bade the sweet slumbers 
that foil on their young eyes, as 
unbidden as the dews. It is a dark 
epoch in a man's life when sleep 
forsakes him ; when he tosses to and 
firo, and thought will not be silenced ; 
when the drug and drauj^t are the 
conrters of stupe&ction, not sleep ; 
when the down pillow is as a knotted 
log; when the eyelids close but with 

* "Non. avium dUbntrnqve,* fto- Horat. 
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an efibriy and there is a drag, and a 
weighty and a dizzinesB in the ^es at 
mom« Desire, and grief, and loye, 
these are the young man's torments; 
but they are the creatures of time : 
time removes them as it brings, and 
the yigilswe keep, "while the evil days 
come not," if weary, are brief and few. 
Bnt memory, and care, and ambition, 
and avarice, iheae are demon-gods that 
defy the Time that &thered them. 



The worldlier passions are the growth 
of mature years, and their grave is 
dug but in our own. As the dark 
spirits in the northern tale, that watch 
against the coming of one of a brighter 
and holier race, lest^ if he seize them 
unawares, he bind them prisoners in 
his chain, th^ keep ward at night 
over the entrance of that deep cave— • 
the human heart— and scare Mthy 
the angel Sleep. 
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InDnmerous, o'er their human prey. 
Grim errors hang the hoarded sorrow ; 

Thro* yaponr gleams the present day» 
And darknefls wraps the morrow. 

Pabaphrasx. 
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CHAPTER L 

TBI KAWtTAGB SlffTLXS.-^^IiBSfn'i! H0PX8 AKD SOBSmB.— OAUTT OF TBKPKS 
A OOOD 6raOVLATIOH.-~IHl TRTTTH AVD fXRYOtTB 01 AXAX'S LOTB« 



•• Low It betler fhaa a palrof sptoteiflM, to xmI» emy thing Mem grmtor whioh to 
Htt thnMgh It.**— fin Phiup Smmv : Artmdim. 

of the loYers fihoQld be held. It Ib 
certain that Lester felt one pang for 
hifl nephew as he eubscribed to thia 
proposal ; but he consoled himself 
with recurring to a hope he had long 
cherished, viz.^ that Walter would 
return home not only cnred of hia 
▼ain attachment to ICadeline, but 
with the disposition to admit the 
attractions of her sister. A marriage 
between these two cousins had for 
years been his &voiirite project. The 
lively and ready temper of iSllnor, 
her household turn, her meny laughs 
a winning playfulness that chano- 
terised even her defects^ were all more 
after Lester's secret heart than the 
graver and higher nature of his elder 
daughter. This might mainly be 
that they were tndts of disposition 
that more reminded him of his lost 
wife, and were, therefore, more ae- 
oordant with his ideal standard of 
perfection; but I incline also to be- 
lieve that the more persons advance 
in years, the more, even if of staid 
and sober temper themselves^ th^ 
love gaie^ and elasticity in youth. 



Asax'b affection to Madeline hav- 
ing now been fonnally announced to 
Lester, and Madeline's consent having 
been somewhat less formally obtained, 
it only remained to fix the time for 
iiieir wedding. Though Lester for- 
bore to question Arsm as to lus cir- 
onmstances^ the student frankly con- 
fessed, that, if not affording wkkt the 
generality of persons would consider 
even a competence, they enabled one 
of his moderate wants and retired life 
(especially in the remote and cheap 
district in which they lived), to dis- 
pense with all fortune in a wife, who, 
like Madeline, was equally with him- 
self enamoured of obscurity. The 
good Lester, however, proposed to 
bestow upon his daughter such a por- 
tion as might allow for the wants of 
an increased family, or the probable 
contingencies of Fate. For though 
Fortune may dten slacken her wheel, 
ih«e is no spot in which she suffers it 
to be whoUy stilL 

• It was now the middle of Septem- 
ber, and by the end of the ensuing 
Qionih it was agreed that the spoosals 
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I have often pleased myself by obsenr- 
ing, in some happy family circle em- 
bracing all ages, diat it is the livelieflt 
and ^dest child that charms the 
grandsire the most And after all it 
is, perhaps, with characters as with 
books, the grare and thoughtful may 
be more admired than the light and 
cheerfiil, but they are less liked ; it is 
not only that the former, being of a 
more abstrase and recondite nature, 
find fewer persons capable of judging 
of their merits, but also that the great 
object of the majority of human beings 
is to be amused, and that they na- 
turally incline to love those the best 
who amuse them most. And to so 
great a practical extent is this pre- 
ference pushed, that I think were a 
nice observer to make a census of all 
those who have receiyed legacies, or 
dropped unexpectedly into fortunes, 
he would find that where one grave 
disposition had so benefited, there 
would be at least twenty gay. Per- 
haps, however, it may be said that I 
am, here^ taking the cause for the 
efifictf 

But to return from our specula- 
tive disquisitions: Lester, then, who 
though he had so slowly discovered 
his nephew's passion for Madeline, 
had long since guessed the secret of 
Ellinofs afiection for him, looked for- 
ward with a hope rather sanguine than 
anxious to the ultimate realisation 
of his cherished domestic scheme. 
And he pleased himself with thinking 
that when all soreness would, by this 
double wedding, be banished from 
Walters mind, it would be impossible 
to conceive a family group more united 
or more happy. 

And Ellinor herself, ever since the 
parting words of her cousin, had 
seemed, so far from being inconsolable 
for his absence, more bright of cheek 
and elastic of step than she had been 
for months before. What a world of 
all feelings which forbid despondence, 
lies hoarded in the hearts of the 



young ! As one fountain is filled by 
the channels that exhaust another, we 
cherish wisdom at the expense of 
hope. It thus happened, from one 
cause or another, that Walter^s ab- 
sence created a less cheerless blank in 
the fiunily circle than might have 
been expected ; and the approaching 
bridals of Madeline and her lover 
naturally diverted, in a great measure, 
the thoughts of each, and engrossed 
their conversation. 

Whatever might be Madeline's in- 
fiituation as to the merits of Aram, 
one merit, the greatest of all in the 
eyes of a woman who loves, he at least 
possessed. Never was mistress more 
bumingly and deeply loved than she, 
who, for the first time, awoke the long 
slumbering passions in the heart of 
Eugene Aram. Every day the ardour 
of his affections seemed to increase. 
With what anxiety he watched her 
footsteps ! with what idolatry he hung 
upon her words ! with what unspeak- 
able and yearning emotion he gazed 
upon the changeful .eloquence of her 
cheek ! Now that Walter was gone* 
he almost took up his abode at the 
manor-house. He came thither in 
the early morning, and rarely returned 
home before the'&mily retired for the 
night ,* and even then, when all was 
hushed, and th^ believed him in his 
solitary home, he lingered for hours 
around the house, to look up to 
Madeline's window, charmed to the 
spot which held the intoxication of 
her presence. Madeline discovered 
this habit, and chid it ; but so ten- 
derly, that it was not cured. And 
still at times, by the autumnal moon, 
she marked from her window his dark 
figure gliding among the shadows of 
the trees, or pausing by the lowly 
tombs in the still churchyard — ^the 
resting-place of hearts that once, per* 
haps, beat as wildly as his own. 

It was impossible that a love of this 
order, and from one so richly gifted as 
Aram,— « love, which in substance 
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was trnth, and yet in langua^ poetry, 
«oiild ML wholly to sabdue and en- 
thral a girl so young, so romantic, so 
enthusiastic, as Madeline Lester. 
How intense and delicious must have 
been her sense of happiness ! In the 
pure heart of a girl loving for the first 



time, loye is &r iaore ecstatic than in 
man, inasmuch as it is unfevered by 
desire; love, then and there, makes 
the only state of human existence 
which is at once capable of calmness 
and transport ! 



CHAPTER n. 



A FAYOUaABLE SPECIMEN OF A NOBLEHAN AND A COUBTIEB. — ^A HAN OF SOME 

FAULTS AND MANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

" Titinlus Capito is to rehearse. He is a man of an exeeUent disposition, and to be 
numbered among the chief ornaments of his age. The cultivates literature— he loves men 
of learning, &o."— Lord Orrsrv's Plinp, 



About this time, the Earl of * * *, 
the great nobleman of the district^ 
and whose residence was within a few 
miles of Qrassdale, came down to pay 
his wonted yearly visit to his country 
domains. He was a man well known 
in the history of the times ; though, 
for various reasons, I conceal his name. 
He was a courtier, — deep, wily, accom- 
plished ; but capable of generous sen- 
timents and enlarged views. Though, 
from regard to his interests, he seized 
and lived as it were upon the fleeting 
spirit of the day, the penetration of 
his intellect went far beyond its reach. 
He claimB the merit of having been 
the one, of all his contemporaries 
(Lord Chesterfield alone excepted), 
who most clearly saw, and most dis- 
tinctly prophesied, the dark and fear- 
ful storm that, at the close of the 
centuiy, burst over France — ^visiting 
indeed the sins of the fathers upon 
the sons. 

From the small circle of pompous 
trifles in which the dwellers of a 
court are condemned to live, and 
which he brightened by his abilities 
and graced by his accomplishments, 
the sagacious and far-sighted mind 
of Lord * * * comprehended the 



vast field without, usually invisible to 
those of his habits and profession. 
Men who the best know the little 
nucleus which is called the world, are 
often the most ignorant of mankind ; 
but it was the peculiar attribute 
of this nobleman, that he could not 
only analyse the external customs 
of his species, but also penetrate 
into their deeper and more hidden 
interests. 

The works and correspondence he 
has left behind him, though fiir from 
voluminous, testify a consummate 
knowledge of the varieties of human 
nature. The refinement of his taste 
appears less remarkable than the 
vigour of his understanding. It 
might be that he knew the vices of 
men better than their virtues ; yet he 
was no shallow disbeliever in the 
latter: he read the heart too accu- 
rately not to know that it is guided as 
often by its affections as its interests. 
In his early life he had incurred, not 
without truth, the charge of licen- 
tiousness; but, even in pursuit of 
pleasure, he had been neither weak 
on the one hand, nor gross on the 
other, — neither the headlong dupe 
nor the callous sensualist; but his 
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gnoei, hk xmk, hit waiik, had 
made liis eonqiMBtB a matter of too 
ngj purchase; and henoe, like all 
TdlaptnarieB, the part of his worldly 
knowledge which was the most fid- 
lible, was that which i«lated to the 
sex. He judged of women by a 
standard too distinct from that by 
which he judged of men, and con- 
sidered those foibles pecnliar to the 
sex, which in reality are incident to 
human nature. 

His natural disposition was graye 
and reflectire; and though he was 
not without wit, it was rarely used. 
He lived, necessarily, with the frivo- 
lous and the ostentatious ; yet osten- 
tation and frivolity were charges 
never brought against himself. As a 
diplomatist and a statesman, he was 
of the old and erroneous school of 
intriguers; but his favourite policy 
was the science of conciliation. He 
was one who would so fkt have suited 
the present age, that no man oould 
better have steered a nation from the 
chances of war : James the First 
oould not have been inspired with a 
greater afiection for peace; but the 
peer's dexterity would have made that 
peace as honourable as the king's 
weakness made it degraded. Ambi- 
tious to a certain extent, but neither 
grasping nor mean, he never obtained 
for his genius the full and exten- 
sive field it probably deserved. He 
loved a happy life above all things; 
and he knew that, while activity is 
the spirit^ fatigue is the bane, of 
happiness. 

In his day he enjoyed a large share 
of that public attention which gene- 
rally bequeaths fame ; yet, from 
several causes (of which his own 
moderation is not the least), his pre- 
sent reputation is infinitely less great 
than the opinions of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries foreboded. 

It is a more difficult matter for 
men of high rank to become illus- 
trious to posterity, than for persons 



in a ftemtr and more wholeaeaie 
walk of life. Even the greatest among 
the distinginsliedmenof thepatiidaa 
(Oder, sufo in the eyes of tJie aftep- 
age for the veiy qualities chieiy 
dazzling defects or brilliant eeoeii- 
tricities, which made them moii popur 
larly remarkable in their day. Men 
forgive Bums his amours and his 
revellings, with greater ease than they 
will forgive Bolingbroke and Byron 
for the same ofiences. 

Our earl was fond of the society of 
literary men; he himself was well, 
perhaps even deeply, read. Certainly 
his intellectual acquisitions were more 
profound than they have been gene- 
rally esteemed, though, with the coior 
mon subtlety of a ready genius^ h« 
could make the quick adaptation of a 
timely fiict, acquired for the occasion, 
appear the rich overflowing of a 
copious erudition. He was a man 
who instantly perceived, and liberally 
acknowledged, the merits of others. 
No connoisseur had a more felieitons 
knowledge of the arts, or was more 
just in the general objects of his 
patronage. In short, what with aQ 
Ms advantages, he was one whom an 
aristocracy may boast of, though a 
people may forget; and, if not a 
great man, was at least a most 
remarkable lord. 

The Earl of * * * in his last 
visit to his estates, had not forgotten 
to seek out the eminent scholar who 
shed an honour upon his neighbour- 
hood; he had been greatly struck 
with the bearing and conversation of 
Aram; and, with the usual felicity 
with which the accomplished earl 
adapted his nature to those with 
whom he was thrown, he had suo^ 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with 
Aram in return. He could not^ 
indeed, persuade the haughty and 
solitary student to visit him at the 
castle ; but the earl did not disdain 
to seek any one from whom he could 
obtain instruction, and he had twice 
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et ihzioe tolimtirily enooimieTed 
Anm, and effectually drawn him 
from his reaenre. The earl now heard 
with some pleasure, and more anrprise, 
that the austere reelnae was about to 
be married to the beanty of the eonnty, 
and he resolyed to seize the first 
occasion to call at the manor-house to 
offer his compliments and congratula- 
tions to its inmates. 

Sensible men of rank who, having 
enjoyed their dignity from their 
birth, may reasonably be expected to 
grow occasionally tired of it; often 
like mixing with those the most who 
are the Inst dasded by the oonde- 
scension : I do not mean to say, with 
the Yulgar parvenus who mistake 
rudeness for independence, — ^no man 
forgets respect to another who knows 
the value of respect to himself; but 
the respect shodd be paid easily ; it 
is not every Grand Seigneur who, 
like Louis the FourtecTUh, is only 
pleased when he puts those he ad- 
dresses out of countenance. 

There was, therefore, much in the 
simplicity of Lester's mamiers and 
those of his nieces, which rendered 
the family at the manor-house especial 
fiwouzites with Lord * * *; and 
the wealthier but less honoured 
squirearchs of the county, stiff in 
awkward pride, and bustling with yet 
more awkward veneration, heard with 
astonishment and anger of the numer- 
ous visits which his lordship, in his 
brief sojourn at the castle, always 
contrived to pay to the Lesters, and 
the constant invitations which they 
received to his most fiumliar fes- 
tivities. 

Lord * * * was no sportsman; 
and one morning, when all his guests 
were engaged among the stubbles of 
September, he mounted his quiet 
paifrey, and gladly took his way to 
the manor-house. 

It was towards the latter end of the 
month, and one of the earliest of the 
antumnal fogs hung thinly over the 



laadaeape. As tbe eari wonnd aloogf 
the sides of the hill on whidi his 
castle was bnUt^ the scene on which- 
he gazed below received from th« 
grey mists capridously hovering over 
it^ a dim and melaneholy wildness. 
A broader and whiter vapour, that 
streaked the lower part of the va&ey; 
betrayed the course of the rivulet; 
and beyond, to the left, rose, wan and 
spectral, the spire of the little church 
adjoining Lester^s abode. As the 
horseman's eye wandered to this spot, 
the sun suddenly broke forth, and lit 
up as by enchantment the quiet and 
lovely hamlet, embedded as it were 
beneath, — the cottages, with their 
gay gardens and jasmined porches, — 
the streamlet half in mist, half in 
light, while here and there columns 
of vapour rose above its surface like 
the chariots of the water genii, and 
broke into a thousand hues beneath 
the smiles of the unexpected sun: 
but tuc to the right, the mists around 
it yet unbroken, and the outline of 
its form only vidble, rose the lone 
house of the student, as if there the 
sadder spirits of the air yet rallied 
their broken armament of mist and 
shadow. 

The earl was not a man peculiarly 
alive to soenery, but he now involun- 
tarily diecked his horse, and gazed 
for a few moments on the beautiful 
and singular aspect which the land- 
scape had so suddenly assumed. As 
he so gazed, he observed in a field at 
some little dlBtanoe three or four 
persons gathered round a bank, and 
among them he thought he recognised 
the comely form of Bowland Lester.; 
A second inspection convinced him 
that he was right in his coiyecture/> 
and, turning from the road through % 
gap in the hedge, he made towardr 
the group in question. He bad not 
proceeded far, before he saw that the 
remainder of the party was composed 
of Lester^s daughters, the lover of the 
elder, and a fourth, whom he reoogs 
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nised as a celebrated French botanist, 
who had lately arrived in England, 
and who was now making an amateur 
excursion throughout the more attrac- 
tive districts of the island. 

The earl gnessed rightly, that Mon- 
Bienr de N had not neglected to 

apply to Aram for asostance in a 



pnrsmt which the latter was known to 
have cultivated with such success, and 
that he had been conducted hither as 
to a phice affording some specimen or 
another not unworthy of research. 
He now, giving Us horse' to his 
groom, joined the group. 



CHAPTER in. 



WHIBXIN THE EABL AND THE STUDENT OONVSBSB ON 6RAVB BUT DXUOHTVXrL 
MATIEBS. — THE STUDENT'S NOTION 07 THE OITLT BABTHLT HAPPINESS. 

• 
" Aram. If the witch Hope tobids ub to be wise. 
Yet when I turn to theee— Woe's only friends, IPointin^ to hU bookt. 
And with their weird and eloquent voices calm 
. The stir and Babel of the world within, 
I can but dream that my vex'd years at last 
Shall find the quiet of a hermit's cell : — 
And, neighbouring not this worn and Jaded world. 
Beneath the lambent eyes of the loved stars. 
And, with the hollow rocks and sparry caves* 
The tides, and all the many-music'd winds. 
My oracles and co-mates ;— watch my life 
Glide down the Btaream of Knowledge, and behold 
Its waters with a musing stillness glass 
The thousand hues of Nature and of Heaven.' 

From " Eugene Aram^ a'M8» Tragedy, 



The earl continued with the party 
he had joined ; and when their occu- 
pation was concluded, and they turned 
homeward, he accepted the squire's 
frank invitation to partake of some 
refreshment at the manor-house. It 
so chanced, or perhaps the earl so 
contrived it, that Aram and himself, 
in their way to the village, lingered a 
little behind the rest, and that their 
conversation was thus, for a few mi- 
nutes, not altogether general. 

''Is it I, Mr. Aram," said the earl, 
amiling, "or is it Fate that has 
made you a convert 1 The last time 
we sagely and quietly conferred to- 
gether, you contended that the more 
tiie circle of existence was contracted, 
the more we clung to a state of pure 
and all self-dependen* intellect, the 
greater our chance of happiness. Thus 



you denied that we were rendered 
happier by our luxuries, by our ambi- 
tion, or by our affections. Love and 
its ties were banished from your soli- 
tary Utopia; and you asserted that 
the true wisdom of life lay solely in 
the cultivation — ^not of our feelings, 
but our fiiculties. You know, I held a 
different doctrine : and it is with the 
natural triumph of a hostile partisan 
that I hear you are about to relinquish 
the practice of one of your dogmas ; — 
in consequence, may I hope, of having 
forsworn the theory 1 " 

" Not so, my lord," answered Aram, 
colouring slightly; ''my weakness 
only proves that my theory is diffi- 
cult, — ^not that it is wrong. I still 
venture to think it true. More pain 
than pleasure is occasioned us by 
others — ^banish others, and you are 
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neoessarily the gainer. Kental acti* 
vity and moral quietude are the two 
states which, were they perfected and 
united, would blend into happiness. 
It is such a union which constitutes 
all we imagine of heayen, or conceiye 
of the nuyestic felicity of a Qod" 

" Yet, while you are on earth you 
will be (belieye me) happier m the 
state you are about to choose," said 
the earl. '' Who could look at that 
enchanting face (the speaker directed 
his eyes towards Madeline) and not 
feel ^t it gaye a pledge of happiness 
that could not be broken 1 " 

It was not in the nature of Aram 
to like any allusion to himself, and 
still less to his affections : he turned 
aside his head, and remained silent : 
the wary earl discoyered his indiscre- 
tion immediately. 

'' But let us put aside indiyidual 
eases," siud he, — "the meum and the 
tuum forbid all general argument : — 
and confess that there is for the majo- 
rity of human beings a greater hap- 
piness in loye than in the sublime 
state of passionless intellect to which 
you would so chillingly exalt us. 
Has not Cicero said wisely, that we 
ought no more to subject too slayishly 
our affections, than to elevate them 
too imperiously into our masters? 
Neque se nimium erigere, nee sub- 
jacere servUiter" 

" Cicero loyed philosophising better 
than philosophy," said Aram, coldly : 
'' but surely, my lord, the affections 
giye us pain as weU as pleasure 1 
The doubt, the dread, the restlessness 
of love, — surely these preyent the 
passion from constituting a happy 
state of mind? To me, one know- 
ledge alone seems sufficient to embit- 
ter all its enjoyments — ^the knowledge 
that the object beloyed must die. 
What a perpetuity of fear that know- 
ledge creates ! The ayalanche that 
may crush us depends upon a single 
breath ! " 

"Is not that too refined a sent!- 

No. 66. 



ment? Custom surely blunts us to 
eyeiy chance, every danger, that may 
happen to us hourly. Were the ava- 
lanche over you for a day, I grant 
your state of torture: but had an 
ayalanche rested over you for years, 
and not yet fallen, you would forget 
that it could ever MX; you would 
eat, sleep, and make love, as if it were 
not!" 

"Ha? my lord, you say well — you 
say well," said Aram, with a marked 
change of countenance ; and, quicken- 
ing his pace, he joined Lester's side, 
and the thread of the previous con- 
yersation was broken off. 

The earl afterwards, in walking 
through the garden (an excursion 
which he proposed himself, for he was 
somewhat of an horticulturist), took 
an opportunity to renew the subject. 

"You will pardon me," said he, 
"but I cannot convince myself that 
man would be happier were he with- 
out emotions ; and that to enjoy life 
he should be solely dependent on 
himself:" 

" Yet it seems to me," sud Aram, 
"a truth easy of proof. If we love, 
we place our happiness in others. 
The moment we place our happiness 
in others, comes uncertainty, but 
uncertainty is the bane of happiness. 
Children are the source of anxiety to 
their parents; his mistress to the 
lover. Change, accident, death, all 
menace us in each person whom we 
regard. Every new affection opens 
new channels by which grief can in- 
vade us ; but, you will say, by which 
joy also can flow in : — granted ! But 
in human life is there not more grief 
than joy? What is it that renders 
the balance even ? What makes the 
staple of our happiness,— endearing 
to us the life at which we should 
otherwise repine 1 It is the mere pas- 
sive, yet stirring, consciousness of life 
itself! — of the son and the air, — of 
the physical being; but this con- 
sciousness eveiy emotion disturbs. 

a 6 
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Yet could you Add to its tnnqaiUity 
an excitement that never exfaaiutB 
itself, — ^that becmes refreshed, not 
■ated, with every new posaeesion, then 
you would obtain happinees. There 
is only one excitement of thk divine 
order, — ^that of intelleetaal enlture. 
Behold now my theoxy ! Examine it 
— ^it containa no Hmt. But if/' re- 
newed Aram, after a pause, " a man 
is subject to &te solely in himself, 
not in others;, he soon hardens his 
mind agafaist all fear, and prepares it 
for all events. A little philosophy 
enables him to bear bodily pain, or 
the common infirmities of flesh : by 
a philosophy somewhat deepo*, he 
can conquer the ordinary reverses of 
fortune, the dread of shame, and the 
last calamity of death. Bat what 
philosophy could ever th<»oiq[;^hly 
oonsole him for the ingmtitnde of a 
Mend, the worthlessness of a child, 
the death of a mistress? Hence, 
only, when he stands alone, can a 
man's soul say to Fate, ' I defy thee/ " 
** Tou think, then," said the earl, 
reluctantly div^rting^the conversation 
into a new channel, " that in the pur- 
suit of knowledge lies our only (xctive 
road to real haj^iness. Tet here how 
eternal must be the disappointments 
even of the most successful ! Does 
not Boyle tell us of a man who, after 



devoting Ids whole life to the study 
of one mineral, confessed himself, at 
lait^ ignorant <k all its properties ? " 

** Had the object of Ms study been 
himsdf, and not the mineral, he would 
not have been so nnauoeesfiful a stu- 
dent," fiud Aram, smiling. '' Tet,** 
added he, in a graver tone, ''we do 
indeed deave the vast heaven of 
Truth with a weak and crippled wing : 
and often we are appalled in our way 
by a dread sense of the immensity 
around us, and <tf the inadequacy of 
our own strength. But there is a 
rapture in the breath of tiie pure and 
difficult air, and in the progress by 
which we compass earth, the while we 
draw nearer to the stars, that again 
exalts us beyond ourselves, and recon- 
dles the true student unto all things, 
even to the hardest of them all, — ^the 
conviction how feeldy our performance 
can ever imitate the grandeur of our 
ambition! As you see the spark fly 
upward, — sometimes not fikUing to 
earth tUl it be dark and quenched, — 
thus soars, whither it recks not, so 
that the direction be above, the lumi- 
nous spirit of him who aspires to 
Truth ,' nor will it back to the vile 
and heavy clay from wMch it i^rang, 
until the light which bore it upward 
be no more ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WXAXTKATIOV DIVO THS STUDUTE'S HIAST.— THS TX8XI TO THB 
018TLB. — ^FHILOSOPHT PUT TO THB TBIAL. 

** I weigh not Fortane's frown or msdlt, 
I Joy not much in earthly joye* 
I seek not state, I seek not style, 
I am not fond of Fancy's toys; 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more^ no more I cn,Te.'^--JosBDA STLrnrm. 



Thb reader will pardon me if I 
somewhat clog his interest in my tale 
by the didactic character of brief con- 
Tersations I have just given, and 
which I am compelled to renew. It 
18 not only the history of his life, but 
tiie character and tone of Aram's 
mind, that I wish to stamp upon my 
page. Fortunately, however, the path 
my story assumes is of such a nature, 
that, in order to effect this object, I 
shall never have to desert, and scarcely 
again even to linger by, the way. 

Every one knows tilie magidficent 
mors! of Goethe's Faua, Every one 
Imows that sublime discontent---that 
chafing at the bounds of human 
knowledge — that yearning for the 
intellectuil Paradise b^ond, which 
^the sworded angel" forbids us to 
approach — ^that daring, yet sorrowful 
state of mind — ^that sense of defeat, 
even in conquest, which €k)ethe has 
embodied — a picture of the loftiest 
grief of which the soul is capable, and 
which may remind us of the profound 
and august melancholy which the 
Great Sculptor breathed into the 
repose of the noblest of mytholo^cal 
heroes, when he represented the god 
resting after his labours, as if more 
convinced of their vanity than elated 
with their extent ! 

In this portrait, the grandeur of 
which the wild scenes t£it follow in 



the drama we refer to, do not (strangely 
wonderful as they are) perhaps alto- 
gether sustain, Goethe has bequeathed 
to the gaze of a calmer and more 
practical posterity the burning and 
restless spirit — ^the feverish desire for 
knowledge more vague than useful, 
which characterised the exact epoch 
in the intellectual history of Germany 
in which the poem was inspired and 
produced. 

At these bitter waters, the Marah 
of the streams of Wisdom, the soul of 
the man whom we have made the 
hero of these pages had also, and not 
lightly quaffed. The properties of a 
mind, more calm and stem than 
belonged to the visionaries of the 
Hartz and the Danube, might indeed 
have preserved him from that thirst 
for the Impossible, which gives so 
I>eculiar a romance, not only to 
the poetry, but the philosophy, of 
the German people. But if he re- 
jected the superstitions, he did not 
also reject the bewilderments, of the 
mind. He loved to plunge into the 
dark and metaphysical subtleties 
which human genius has called 
daringly forth from the realities of 
things ^— • 

A ahrond of (haught, to hide him from On 

sun 
Of this familiar life, which seems to he. 
But is not-or is hat qaaint mockery 
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Of all we wonUl beUere;— or ndly bUme 
The jarrfDg and loezplloable fnune 
Of this wrong world : and then aaatomiae 
The puxpoiea and thonghU of man, whoee 

ejes 
Were doeed In diitant jean; ot widely 



The issue of the earth's great hnslness, 
When we shall b^ as we no longer are ;— 
Xike babbling gossips, safe, who hear the war 
Of wind% and sigh {—but tremble not ! " 

Much in him was a type, or rather 
foreranner, of the intellectual spirit 
that broke forth among onr country- 
men, when toe were children, and is 
now slowly dying away amidst the 
loud events and absorbing struggles 
of the awakening world. But in one 
respect he stood aloof from all his 
tribe — ^in his hard indifference to 
worldly ambition and his contempt 
of fame. As some sages have con- 
sidered the universe a dream, and 
self the only reality, so in his austere 
and collected reliance upon Ms own 
mind — the gathering in, as it were, 
of his resources, he appeared to 
regard the pomps of the world as 
shadows, and the life of his own spirit 
the only substance. He had built a 
city and a tower within the Shinar of 
his own heart, whence he might look 
forth, unscathed and unmoved, upon 
the deluge that broke over the rest of 
earth. 

Only in one instance, and that, as 
we have seen, after much struggle, he 
had given way to the emotions that 
agitate his kind, and had surrendered 
himself to the dominion of another. 
This was against his theories — but 
what theories ever resist level In 
yielding, however, thus far, he seemed 
more on his guard than ever agunst 
a broader encroachment. He had 
admitted one "£iir spirit" for his 
"minister," but it was only with a 
deeper fervour to invoke "the desert" 
as "his dwelling-place." Thus, when 
the earl, who, like most practical 
judges of mankind, loved to apply 
to each individual the motives that 



actuate the mass, and who only unwill- 
ingly, and somewhat sceptically; 
assented to the exceptions, and was 
driven to search for peculiar clues to 
the eccentric instance, — finding, to 
his secret triumph, that Aram had 
admitted one intruding emotion into 
his boasted circle of indifference^ 
imagined that he should easily induce 
him (the spell once broken) to receive 
another, he was surprised and puzzled 
to discover himself in the wrong. 

Lord * * * tit that time had 
been lately called into the administrv 
tion, and he iras especially anxious to 
secure the support of all the talent 
that he could enlist on his behalfl 
The times were those in which party 
ran high, and in which individuii 
political writings were honoured with 
an importance which the periodical 
press in general has now almost 
wholly monopolised. On the side 
opposed to government, writers of 
great name and high attainments had 
shone with peculiar effect, and the 
earl was naturally desirous that they 
should be opposed by an equal array 
of intellect on the side espoused by 
himself. The name alone of Eugene 
Aram, at a day when scholarship was 
renown, would have been no ordinary 
acquisition to the cause of the earl's 
party; but that judicious and pene- 
trating nobleman perceived that 
Aram's abilities, his various research, 
his extended views, his facility of 
argument, and the heat and energy of 
his eloquence, might be rendered of 
an importance which could not have 
been anticipated from the name alone, 
however eminent, of a retired and 
sedentary scholar : he was not, there- 
fore, without an interested motive in 
the attentions he now lavished upon 
the student, and in his curiosity to 
put to the proof the disdain of all 
worldly enterprise, and worldly tempt- 
ation, which Aram affected. He could 
not but think, that, to a man poor 
and lowly of circumstance, conscioua 
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of superior acquirements, about to 
increase his wants by admitting to 
them a partner, and arrived at that 
age when the calculations of interest 
and the whispers of ambition have 
usually most weight; — ^he could not 
but think that to such a man the 
dazzling prospects of social advance- 
ment, the hope of the high fortunes, 
and the powerful and glittering influ- 
ence which political life, in England, 
offers to the aspirant, might be ren- 
dered altogether irresistible. 

He took several opportunities, in 
^he course of the next we^k, of renew- 
ing his conversation with Aram, and 
of artfully turning it into the channels 
which he thought most likely to pro- 
duce the impression he desired to 
ereate. He was somewhat baffled, 
but by no means dispirited, in his 
attempts; but he resolved to defer 
his ultimate proposition until it could 
be made to the fullest advantage. He 
had engaged the Lesters to promise 
to pass a day at the castle ; and with 
great difficulty, and at the earnest 
intercession of Madeline, Aram 
was prevailed upon to accompany 
them. So extreme was his distaste 
to general society, and, from some 
motive or another more powerful 
than mere constitutional reserve, so 
invariably had he for years refused all 
temptations to enter it, that, natural 
HB this concession was rendered by his 
approaching marriage to one of the 
party, it filled him with a sort of 
terror and foreboding of evil. It was 
as if he were passing beyond the 
boundary of some law, on which the 
▼ery tenure of his existence depended. 
After he had consented, a trembling 
came over him; he hastily left the 
room, and, till the day arrived, was 
observed by his friends of the manor- 
house to be more gloomy and ab- 
Btracted than they ever had known 
him, even at the earliest period of 
acquaintance. 

On the day itself, as they proceeded 



to the castle, Madeline perceived, with 
a tearful repentance of her interfer- 
ence, that he sat by her side cold and 
rapt ; and that, once or twice, when 
his eyes dwelt upon her, it was with 
an expression of reproach and distrust. 

It was not till they entered the lofty 
hall of the castle, when a vulgar 
diffidence would have been most 
abashed, that Aram recovered him- 
self. The earl was standing — the 
centre of a group in the recess of a 
window in the saloon, opening upon 
an extensive and stately terrace. He 
came forward to receive them with 
the polished and warm kindness 
which he bestowed upon all his infe- 
riors in rank. He complimented the 
sisters; he jested with Lester; but to 
Aram only he manifested less the 
courtesy of kindness than of respect. 
He took his arm, and, leaning on it 
with a light touch, led him to the 
group at the window. It was com- 
posed of the most distinguished pub- 
lic men in the country, and among 
them (the earl himself was connected, 
through an illegitimate branch, with 
the reigning monarch) was a prince of 
the blood royal. 

To these, whom he had prepared for 
the introduction, he severally, and 
with an easy grace, presented Aram, 
and then, falling back a few steps, he 
watched, with a keen but seemingly 
careless eye, the effect which so sudden 
a contact with royalty itself would 
produce on the mind of the shy and 
secluded student, whom it was his 
object to dazzle and overpower. It 
was at this moment that the native 
dignity of Aram, which his studies, 
unworldly as they were, had certainly 
tended to increase, displayed itself, in 
a trial which, poor as it was in 
abstract theory, was far from despic- 
able in the eyes of the sensible and 
practised courtier. He received with 
his usual modesty, but not with his 
usual shrinking and embarrassment 
on such occasions, the compliments 
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be reoeived ; * oertein and fiur from 
ungraoefal pride ma mingled irith hk 
mmplicity of demeanour; no ^utterin^ 
of maoner betrayed thai he waa either 
daszled or humbled by the presence 
in which he stood, and the eari could 
not but confess that there was never a 
more fiivonrabie opportunity for com- 
paring the aristocracy of genius with 
that of birth; it waa one of those 
homely every-day triumphs of intel- 
lect which please us more than they 
ought to do, for, alter all, they are 
more common than the men of courts 
are willing to belioTQ. 

Lord * * * did not, however, long 
leave Aram to the support of his 
own unassisted presence of mind and 
calmness of nerve; he advanced, and 
led the conversation, with his usual 
tact, into a course which might at 
once please Aram, and afford him the 
opportunity to shine. The earl had 
imported from Italy some of the most 
beautifhl specimens of classic sculp- 
ture which this country now possesses. 
These were disposed in niches around 
the magnificent apartment in which 
the guests were assembled, and as the 
earl pointed them out, and illustrated 
each from the beautifUl anecdotes and 
golden allusions of antiquity, he felt 
that he was affording to Aram a gra- 
tification he could never have expe- 
rienced before ; and in the expression 
of which the grace and copiousness of 
his learning would find vent. Kor 
was he disappointed. The cheek, 
which till then had retained its steady 
paleness, now caught the glow of 
enthusiasm; and in a few moments 
there was not a person in the group 
who did not feel, and cheerfully feel, 
the superiority of the one who, in 
birth and fortune, was immeasurably 
the lowest of all. 

The English aristocracy, whatever 
be the &ults of their education^ have 
at least the merit of being alive to the 
possession, and easily warmed to the 
posaessor, of elasai^^ attainments: 



perhaps too mneh so ; for they are 
thus apt to judge all talent by a 
dasncal standard, and all theory by 
classical experience. Without — save 
in very rare instances — ^the right to 
boast of any deep learning, th^ are 
&r more susceptible than the nobilUy 
of any other nation to the qnriticm 
CamoBMB, They are eaaily and will- 
ingly charmed back to the atudies 
which, if not eagerly pursued in their 
youth, are still entwined with all their 
youth's brightest recollections; the 
Bcho<dboy's prize, and the master's 
praise, the first ambition, and its first 
reward. A felicitous quotation, a 
delicate allusion, are never lost upcm 
their ear ; and the veneration which, 
at Eton, they bore to the best verse* 
maker in the school, tinctures their 
judgment of others throughout life, 
mixing, I know not what, both of 
liking and esteem, with their admira- 
tion of one who uses his clasocal 
weapons with a scholar's dexterity^ 
not a pedant's inaptitude : for such a 
one there is a sort of agreeable 
confusion in their respect ; they are 
indinedy unconsciously, to believe that 
he must necessarily be a high gentle- 
man — ^ay, and something of a good 
fellow into the baigain. 

It happened, then, that Aram could 
not have dwelt upon a theme more 
likely to arrest the spontaneous 
interest of those with whom he now 
conversed — men themselves of moro 
cultivated minds than usual, and more 
capable than most (from that acute 
perception of real talent, which is 
produced by habitual political war- 
fare), of appreciating not only his 
endowments^ but his fiusility in 
applying them. 

" You are right, my lord," said Sir 

, the whipper-in of the * * * * 

party, taking the earl aside; "he 
would be an inestimable pamphle- 
teer." 

" Could you get him to write us a 
sketch of the state of parties; lumi- 
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noufly eloquent )** whigpered & Iprd of 
the bedchamber. 

The earl answered by Kbon mfd, 
and tamed to a bust of CaracaUa. 

The hoon at that time were (in the 
oountry at least) not late, and the earl 
was one of the first introducers of the 
polished fuhion of France, by which 
we testify a preference of the society 
of the women to that of our own sex ; 
so that, in leaving the dining-room, it 
was not so late bat that the greater 
part of the guests walked ont npon 
the teirac^ aad admired the expanse 
of conntiy which it overlookedy and 
along which the thin veil of the 
twilight b^an now to hover. 

Haying safely deposited his royal 
guest at a whist table, and thus left 
himself a free agents the earl, inviting 
Aram to join him, sauntered among 
the loiterers on the terrace for a few 
moments, and then descended a broad 
flight of steps which brought them 
into a more shaded and retired walk; 
on either side of which rows of orange- 
trees gave forth their fragrance, while, 
to the right, sudden and numerous 
vistas were cut amidst the more 
regular and dense foliage, affiMrding 
glimpses — ^now of some rustic statue 
— now of some lonely temple — ^nx>w of 
some quaint fountain, on the play of 
whose waters the first stars had begun 
to tremble. 

It was one oi those magnificent 
gardens, modelled from the stately 
glories of Versailles, which it is now 
the mode to decry, but which breathe 
so unequivocally of the palace. I 
grant that they deck Nature with 
somewhat too prolix a grace; but is 
Beauty always best seen in cUshabiUe ? 
And with what associations of the 
brightest traditions connected with 
Nature they link her more luxuriant 
loveliness ! Must we breathe only the 
malaaria of Bome to be capable of 
feeling the interest attached to the 
foantain or the statue] 

"I am ghMi/' said the earl, ''that 



yoo admixed mj boat of Gioero — ^it is 
fir<»n an orighial very lately dis- 
covered. What grandeur in the brow! 
— ^what energy in the mouth and 
downward bend of the head ! It is 
pleasant even to imagine we gaae upon 
the likeness of so bright a spirit : — 
and confess, at least of Cicero> that in 
reading the asiMzmtions aad outpour- 
ings of his mind, you have felt your 
apathy to fimie melting away; you 
have shared the desire to live in the 
future age^ — 'the longing after im- 
mortaUtyf'' 

" Was it not that longing," reined 
Aram, " which gave to the chazaeter 
of Cicero its poorest and most frivo- 
lous infirmity? Has it not made him, 
glorious as he is despite of it^ a 
byword in the month of every 
schoolboy? Whenever you m^ition 
his genius, do you not hear an 
ai^ndix on lus vamly?" 

"Yet without that vanity, that 
desire for a name with posterity, 
would he have been equally great- 
would he equally have cultivated his 

" FrohaUy, my lo^ he would not 
have equally, cultivated his genius, 
but in reality he might have been 
equally great A man often injures 
his mind by the means that iQcrease 
lus genius. You think this, my lord, 
a paradox; but examine it. How 
many men of genius have been but 
ordinary men, take them from the 
particular objects in which they shine ! 
Why is this, but that in cultivating 
<me brandii of intellect they neglect 
the rest? Nay, the very torpor of 
the reasoning fiftculty has often kindled 
the imaginative. Lucretius is said to 
have composed his sublime poem 
under the influence ef a delirium. 
The susceptibilities that wo create or 
refine by the pursuit of one object 
weaken our general reason; and I 
may compare with some justice the 
powers of the mind to the fi^ulties of 
the body, in which squinting is occa- 
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Bioned by an ineqnalit j of strength in 
the eyes, and discordance of voice by 
the same inequality in the ears." 

" I belieye you are rights" said the 
earl ; ** yet I own I willingly foi^ye 
Cicero for his vanity, if it contributed 
to the production of his orations and 
his essays. And he is a greater man, 
even with hia vanity unconquered, 
than if he had conquered his foible, 
and, in doing so, taken away the 
incitements to his genius." 

"A greater man in the world's 
eye, my lord, but scarcely in reality. 
Had Homer written his Iliad and 
then burned it, would his genius have 
been less? The world would have 
known nothing of him ; but would he 
have been a less extraordinary man 
on that account ] We are too apt, my 
lord, to confound greatness and &ine." 

« There is one circumstance," added 
Aram, after a pause, " that should 
diminish our respect for renown. 
Errors of life, aa well as foibles of 
character, are often the real enhancers 
of celebrity. Without his errors, I 
doubt whether Henri QiuUrc would 
have become the idol of a people. 
How many Whartons has the world 
known, who, deprived of their frail- 
ties, had been inglorious ! The light 
that you so admire, reaches you only 
through the distance of time, on ac- 
count of the angles and unevenness 
of the body whence it emanates. Were 
the surface of the moon smooth it 
would be invisible." 

" I admire your illustrations," said 
the earl; ''but I reluctantly submit 
to your reasonings. You would then 
neglect your powers, lest they should 
lead you into errors V* 

** Pardon me, my lord ; it is because 
I think all the powers should be 
cultivated, that I quarrel with the 
exclusive cultivation of one. And it 
is only because I would strengthen 
the whole mind that I dissent from 
the reasonings of those who tell you 
to consult your genius." 



" But your genius may serve man- 
kind more than this general cultivar 
tion of intellect 1" 

" My lord," replied Aram, with ft 
moumfiil cloud upon his countenance^ 
"that argument may have weight 
with those who think mankind can 
be effectually served, though they 
may be often dazzled, by the labours 
of an individual. But, indeed, this 
perpetual talk of 'mankind' signifies 
nothing : each of us consults his proper 
happiness, and we consider him a 
madman who ruins his own peace of 
mind by an everlasting fretfulness of 
philanthropy." 

This was a doctrine that half pleased, 
half displeased the earl : it shadowed 
forth the most dangerous notions 
which Aram entertained. 

« WeU, well," said the noble host, as, 
after a short contest on the ground of 
his guest's last remark, they left off 
where they began, *' let us drop these 
general discussions: I have a parti- 
cular proposition to unfold. We have, 
I trust, Mr. Aram, seen enough of 
each other to feel that we can lay a 
sure foundation for mutual esteem. 
For my part, I own frankly, that I 
have never met with one who has 
inspired me with a sincerer admira- 
tion. I am desirous that your talents 
and great learning should be known 
in the widest sphere. You may de- 
spise &me, but you must permit 
your friends the weakness to wish 
2/ou justice, and themselves triumph. 
You know my post in the present 
administration : the place of my secre- 
tary is one of great trust — some influ- 
ence, and fur emolument. I offer it 
to you — ^accept it, and you will confer 
upon me an honour and an obliga- 
tion. You will have your own separate 
house ; or apartments in mine, solely 
appropriated to your use. Your privacy 
will never be disturbed. Every ar- 
rangement shall be made for yourself 
and your bride, that either of you can 
suggest. Leisure for your own pursuits 
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yottwill hare, too, i& abandance — there 
areDthen who will perform all that is 
toilsome in the mere details of your 
office. In liondon, yon will see around 
yon the most eminent liying men of 
all nations, and in all pursuits. If 
you . contract (which believe me is 
possible — it is a tempting game!) 
any inclination towards public life, 
you will have the most brilliant oppor- 
tunities afforded you, and I foretell 
70U the most signal success. Stay 
yet one moment : — ^for this you will 
owe me no thanks. Were I not sen- 
juble that I consult my own interests 
in this proposal, I should be courtier 
enough to suppress it." 

" My lord," said Aram, in a voice 
which, in spite of its calmness, be- 
trayed that he was affected, ''it sel- 
dom happens to a man of my secluded 
habits, and lowly pursuits, to have 
the philosophy he affects put to so 
aevere a trial. I am grateful to you 
—deeply grateful for an offer so mu- 
nificent — so undeserved. I am yet 
more grateful that it allo^vs me to 
sound the strength of my own heart, 
and to find that I did not too highly 
xate it. Look, my lord, firom the spot 
where we now stand" (the moon had 
risen, and they had now returned to 
the terrace) : " in the vale below, and 
far among those trees, lies my home. 
More than two years ' ago I came 
thither to fix the resting-place of a 
sad and troubled spirit. There have 
I centred all my wishes and my 
hopes ; and there may I breathe my 
last ! My lord, you will not think me 
nngrateful that my choice is made ; 
and you will not blame my motive, 
though you may despise my wisdom." 

"But," said the earl, astonished, 
"you cannot foresee all the advantages 
yon would renounce 1 At your age — 
with your intellect — ^to choose the 
living sepulchre of a hermitage — ^itwas 
wise to reconcile yourself to it, but it is 
not wise to prefer it I Nay, nay ; con- 
nder-^pause. I am in no haste for your 



decision ; and what advantages have 
you in your retreat, that you will not 
possess in a greater degree with met 
Quiet I — I pledge it to you under my 
roof. Solitude 1 — you shall have it at 
your will. Books 1 — ^what are those 
which yon, which any individnalmay 
possess, to the public institutions, the 
magnificent collections, of the metro- 
polis] What else is it you enjoy 
yonder, and cannot enjoy with me ? " 

"Liberty!" said Aram, eneigeti- 
cally.—" Liberty ! the wild sense of 
independence. Could I exchange the 
lonely stars and the free air, for the 
poor lights and feverish atmosphere 
of worldly life 1 Could I surrender 
my mood, with its thousand eccen- 
tricities and humours — its cloud and 
shadow — to the eyes of strangers, or 
veil it from their gaze by the irksome- 
ness of an eternal hypocrisy 1 No, my 
lord ! I am too old to turn disciple 
to th^ world ! You promise me soli- 
tude and quiei What charm would 
they have for me, if I felt they were 
held from the generosity of another 1 
The attraction of solitude is only in 
its independence. You offer me the 
circle, but not the magic which made 
it holy. Books ! They, years since, 
would have tempted me; but those 
whose wisdom I have already drained, 
have taught me now almost enough : 
and the two books, whose interest can 
never be exhausted — Nature and my 
own heart — ^will suffice for the rest of 
life. My lord, I require no time for 
consideration." 

*' And you positively refuse me 1 *' 

'* Gratefully refuse you." 

The earl peevishly walked away for 
one moment ; but it was not in his 
nature to lose himself for more. 

" Mr. Aram," said he, frankly, and 
holding out his hand, " you have 
chosen nobly, if not wisely ; and 
though I cannot forgive yon for de- 
priving me of such a companion, I 
thank you for teaching me such a 
lesson. Henceforth I will believe 
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thftt philoflophgr may exist in pxBeiioe^ 
and tiiat a contempt for wealth and 
for honours is not the mere profession 
of discontent. This is the first time, 
in a Tarioos and eacperienced life, 
that I have found a man sincerely 
deaf to the temptations of the world, 
— «nd that man of snch endowments ! 
II ever you see cause to alter a theory 
that I still think erroneous, though 
lofty — ^rememher me ; and at all times, 
and on all occasicmsy" he added, with 
a smile, "when a friend beeomes a 
necessary evil, call to mind onr star- 
light walk on the castle terrace.'* 
Aram did not mention to Lester, or 



ef«B lfs<isliM, Hht abow 
tioD. The wfade of the next di^ he 
shut himself up at hone ; and wImu 
he again appeared at the maaor-honse 
he heard, with evident satisiSMtio% 
that the eail had be^i suddenly sun- 
moned on state affiors to London. 

There was an unaceountable son- 
nees in Aram's mind, whkh made 
him Heel a resentment — a suspicion 
against all who sought to lurs him 
from his retreat. " Thank Heayea !" 
thought he, when he heard of the 
earl's departure ; " we shaU not meet 
for another year t " He wasmistaken. 
— Another fear ! 



CHAPTER V. 



IK WHICH THX SSORT SXTITItllS TO WALTES AX9 THH COSFOaAIu — XHS 
SBNOCWnUB WITH A STKAHaEB, Aim HOW THB Sl&AlWXB PBOVBB 10 BB 
SOT AldKKIBTHEA A SXnAlIOSB. 

" Being got out of town in the road to Penaflor, master of my own aetiiA, end fbriy 
good dncate, the first tbing I did was to gire my mule her head, and to go at what paee 
she pleased. 

« i» * « « « 

'< I left them fa the fan, and oontiniied my Joomey; I was hardly got half a mSe 
larther» when I met a cavalier yery gotte^" fto.— {7tt BUu, 



It was broad and sunny noon on 
the second day of their journey, as 
Walter Lester, and the valorous 
attendant with whom it had pleased 
Fate to endow him, rode slowly into 
a small town in which the corporal, in 
his own heart, had resolved to bait 
his Boman-nosed horse and refresh 
himself. Two comely inns had the 
younger trareller of the two already 
passed with an indifferent air, as if 
neither bait nor refireshment made 
any part of the necessary concerns of 
this habitable wcurld. And in passing 
each of the said hostelries, the Boman- 
nosed horse had uttered a snort of 
indignant surprise, and the worthy 
corporal had responded to the qua- 
drupedal remonstrance by a loud hem. 



It seemed, however, that Walter heard 
neither of the above significant ad- 
monitions; and now the town was 
nearly passed, and a steep hill, that 
seemed winding away into eternity, 
abready presented itself to the roefuL 
gaze of the corporal. 

"The boy's dean mad," grunted 
Bunting to himself— " must do my 
duty to him — ^g^e him a hint." 

Pursuant to this notable and con« 
scientious determination. Bunting 
jogged his horse into a trot» and 
coming alongside of Walter, put his 
hand to his hat and said, 

"Weather warm, your honour — 
horses knocked up— next town fiyr as 
heU !— halt a bit here— Augh ! " 

" Ha ! that is very trae, Bunting; 
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I had quite forgotten the length of 
<mr journey. Bat see, there is a sign- 
post yonder^ we will take advantage 
©fit" 

"Augh I and your honour's right 
— ^fit for the forty-second ; '* said the 
corporal, fiilling back ; and in a few 
momente he and his chaiger found 
themselTeSy to their mntnal delight, 
entering the yard of a small, but com- 
fortable-looking inn. 

The host, a man of a capacious 
stomach and a rosy cheek — ^in short, 
a host whom your heart warms to see, 
stepped forth immediately, held the 
stlmip for the young squire (for the 
corporal's movements were too stately 
to be rapid), and ushered him with a 
bow, a smile, and a flourish of his 
napkin, into one of those little quaint 
rooms, with cupboards bright with 
high glasses and old china, that it 
pleases us still to find extant in the 
old-&shioned inns, in our remoter 
roads and less Londonised districts. 

Kine host was an honest fellow, 
and not above his precession ; he 
stirred the fire, dusted the table, 
brought the bill of &re, and a news- 
paper seven days old, and then bustled 
away to order the dinner, and chat 
with the corporal. That accomplished 
hero had already thrown the stables 
into commotion, and frightening tiie 
two ostlers firom their attendance on 
the steeds of more peaceable men, 
had set them both at leading his own 
horse and lua master^s to and fro the 
yard, to be cooled into comfort and 
appetite. 

He was now busy in the kitchen, 
where he had seized the reins of 
government, sent the scullion to see 
if the hens had laid any fresh eggs, 
and drawn upon himself the oljur- 
gations of a very thin cook with a 
squint. 

'' Tell you, maam, yon are wrong — 
qute wrong — seen the world — old 
soldier — and know how to fry eggs 
better than any she in the three] 



kingdomflr-^hold jaw— mind your ewB 
business — ^where's the frying-pan^— 
baugh I " 

So completely did the corporal feel 
himself in his element, while he ww 
patting everybody else out of the 
way; and so comfortable did he find 
his new quarters, that he xeaolved 
that the ''bait" should be at all 
events prolonged until his good cheer 
had been deliberately digested, and 
his customary pipe duly eigoyed. 

Accordingly, but not ^ Walter 
had dined, for our man of the world 
knew that it is the tend^ey of that 
meal to abate our activity, while it 
increases our good-humour, the cor- 
pond presented himself to his master, 
with a grave countenance. 

"Greatly vexed, your honour^— 
who'd have thought iti — But those 
large animals are bad on long march." 

"Why what's the matter now. 
Bunting r 

" Only, sir, that the brown horse is 
so done up, that I think it would be 
as much as life 's worth to go any 
fiurther for aeveral hoars." 

" Very well; and if I propose staying 
here till the evening? — We have 
ridden &r, and are in no great 
hurry." 

" To be sore not — sure and eertain 
not," cried the corporal. "Ah,master, 
you know how to command, I aee. 
Nothing like diseretion— discretion, 
sir, is a jewel. Sir, it is more than a 
jewel — it 's a pair of stirmps I " 

"A what. Bunting?" 

"Pair of stirrups, year honour. 
Stirrups help us to get on, so does 
discretion ; to get off, ditto discretion. 
Men without stirrups look fine, ride 
bold, tire soon : men without dis- 
cretion cut dash, but knock up all 

of a crack. Stirrups but what 

signifies? Could say much more, your 
honour, but don't love chatter." 

" Tour simile is ingenious enough, 
if not poetical," said Walter: "but it 
does not hold good to the last. When 
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a man falls, his discretion should 
preserre him ; but he is often dragged 
in the mud by his stirrups/' 

*' Beg pardon — ^you *re wrong," quoth 
the corporal, nothing taken by sur- 
prise; "spoke of the new-fangled 
stirrups that open, crank, when we 
&11, and let us out of the scrape." * 

Satisfied with this repartee, the 
corporal now (like an experienced 
jester) withdrew to leave its fiill effect 
on the admiration of his master. A 
little before sunset the two trayellers 
renewed their journey. 

"I have loaded the pistols, sir," 
said the corporal, pointing to the 
holsters on Walter's saddle. "It is 
eighteen miles off to the next town — 
will be dark long before we get 
there." 

"You did very right, Bunting, 
though I suppose there is not much 
danger to be apprehended from the 
gentlemen of the highway." 

"Why the landlord do say the 
revarse, your honour, — been many 
robberies lately in these here parts." 

" Well, we are fairly mounted, and 
you are a formidable-looking fellow, 
Bunting." 

"Oh I your honour," quoth the 
corporal, turning his head stiffly away, 
with a modest simper, "you makes 
me blush; though, indeed, bating 
that I have the military air, and am 
more in the prime of life, your honour 
is well-nigh as awkward a gentleman 
as myself to come across." 
■' "Much obliged for the compli- 
ment 1 " said Walter, pushing his horse 
a little forward : the corporal took the 
hint and fell back. 

It was now that beautiful hour of 
twilight when lovers grow especially 
tender. The young traveller every 
instant threw his dark eyes upward, 
and thought — ^not of Madeline, but 



* Of course the corporal does not speak of 
the patent stirrup: that would be an 
anachronism. 



her sister. The corporal himself grew 
pensive, and in a few momenta Ms 
whole soul was absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the forlorn state of the abandoned 
Jacobina. 

In this melancholy and silent mood^ 
they proceeded onward till the shades 
began to deepen ; and by the light of 
the first stars Walter beheld a small^ 
spare gentleman riding before 'him 
on an ambling nag, with cropped ears 
and mane. The rider, as he now came 
up to him, seemed to have passed the 
grand climacteric, but looked hale 
and vigorous ; and there was a certain 
air of staid and sober aristocracy about 
him, which involuntarily begat your 
respect. 

He looked hard at Walter as the 
latter approached, and still more hard 
at the corporal. He seemed satisfied 
with the survey. 

" Sir," said he, slightly touching his 
hat to Walter, and with an agreeable 
though rather sharp intonation of 
voice, " I am very glad to see a gentle- 
man of your appearance travelling my 
road. Might I request the honour of 
being allowed to join you so far as 
you gol To say the truth, I am a 
little afraid of encountering those 
industrious gentlemen who have been 
lately somewhat notorious in these 
parts ; and it may be better for all of 
us to ride in as strong a party as 
possible." 

" Sir," replied Walter, eyeing in his 
turn the speaker, and in his turn also 
feeling satisfied with the scrutiny, 
" I am going to * * * *, where I shall 
pass the night on my way to town, 
and shall be very happy in your 
company." 

The corporal uttered a loud hem; 
that penetrating man of the world was 
not too well pleased with the advances 
of a stranger. 

" What fools them boys be ! " thought 
he, very discontentedly. *'Howsom- 
ever, the man does seem like a decent 
country gentleman, and we are two 
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to one : besides^ he 's old, little, and — 
augh, baugh — I dare Bay we are safe 
enough, for all that he can do." 

The Btranger poBsessed a polished 
and well-bred demeanour ; he talked 
freely and copiously, and his con- 
Tersatlon was that of a shrewd and 
cultiyated man. He informed Walter, 
that not only the roads had been 
infested by those more daring riders 
common at that day, and to whose 
merits we ourselves have endeayoured 
to do justice in a former work of 
blessed memory, but that several 
houses had been lately attempted, 
and two absolutely plundered. 

" For myself," he added, " I have no 
money to signify, about my person : 
my watch is only valuable to me for 
the time it has been in my possession ; 
and if the rogues robbed one civUly, 
I should not so much mind encounter- 
ing them: but they are a desperate 
set, and use violence when there is 
nothing to be got by it. Have you 
travelled tsjc to-day, sir V 

'' Some six or seven-and-twenty 
miles/' replied Walter. " I am pro- 
ceeding to London, and not willing to 
distress my horses by too rapid a 
journey." 

" Very right, very good ; and horses, 
sir, are not now what they used to be 
when I was a young man. Ah, what 
wagers I used to win then ! Horses 
galloped, sir, when I was twenty ; they 
trotted when I was thirty-five; but 
they only amble now. Sir, if it does 
not tax your patience too severely, let 
us give our nags some hay and water 
at the half-way house yonder." 

Walter assented; they stopped at a 
little solitary inn by the side of the 
road, and the host came out with great 
obsequiousness when he heard the 
voice of Walter's companion. 

" Ah, Sir Peter ! " said he, *' and 
how be'st your honour] — ^fine night. 
Sir Peter — ^hope you 11 get home safe, 
Sir Peter." 
^ " Safe— ay I indeed, Jock, I hope 



so too. Has all been quiet here this 
last night or two?" 

" Whish, sir !" whispered my host, 
jerking his thumb back towards the 
house ; " there be two ugly customers 
within I does not know : they have 
got &mous good horses, and are 
drinking hard. I can't say as I knows 
anything agen 'em, but I think your 
honours had better be jogging." 

" Aha 1 thank ye, Jock, thank ye. 
Kever mind the hay now," said Sir 
Peter, pulling away the reluctant 
mouth of his nag; and turning to 
Walter, *' Come sir, let us move on* 
Why, zounds 1 where is that servant 
of yours r' 

Walter now perceived, with great 
vexation, that the corporal had dis- 
appeared within the alehouse; and 
looking through the casement, on 
which the ruddy light of the fire 
played cheerily, he saw the man of 
the world lifting a little measure of 
'' the pure creature" to lus lips ; and 
close by the hearth, at a small, round 
table, covered with glasses, pipes, &c., 
he beheld two men eyeing the tall 
corporal very wistfully, and of no 
preposseBsing appearance themselves. 
One, indeed, as the fire played full 
on his countenance, was a person of 
singularly rugged and sinister features ; 
and this man, he now remarked, was 
addressing himself with a grim smile 
to the corporal, who, setting down his 
little " noggin," regarded him with 
a stare, which appeared to Walter to 
denote recognition. This survey was 
the operation of a moment; for Sir 
Peter took it upon himself to despatch 
the landlord into the house, to order 
forth the unseasonable carouser ; and 
presently the corporal stalked out, 
and having solemnly remounted, the 
whole trio Bet onward in a brisk trot. 
As Boon as they were without sight of 
the alehouse, the corporal brought the 
aquiline profile of his gaunt steed oa 
a level with his master's horse. 

"Augh, sirl" sud he, with more 
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tlun bk nioal energy of ntteruioey 
" I see'd him !" 

^Himl whomi* 

** Mmb. with ugly fiuse what dnak 
at PetarDealtry% and went to Master 
Aram's, — ^knew him in a ccack,-— fioxe 
he's a Tartar!'' 

^Whatf does your servant recog- 
nise one of those snspieioiis fellows 
whom Jock warned ns against % " eried 
Sir Peter, pricking up his ears. 

** So it seems, sir," said Walter: 
" he saw him once hefore, many miles 
henc^ ; hut I &ncy he knows nothing 
really to his prejudice." 

" Angh ! " cried the corporal ; " he's 
d— — d ugly, any how ! " 

'' That's a tall fellow of yonrs," said 
^ Peter^ jerking np his chin with 
that peculiar motion common to the 
brief in statare, when they are covet- 
ens (^ eI(mgation. ''He looks mili- 
tary : — has he been in the army ? Ay^ 
I thought so; one of the King of 
Pmssia'sgrenadiers, I suppose? Faith, 
I hear hoofs behind I " 

" Hem 1" cried the corporal, again 
coming alongside of his master. '' Beg 
pardon, sir — served in the forty- 
second — nothing like regular line— 
stragglers always cut off; — ^had rather 
not straggle just now^^enemy behind !" 

Walter looked back and saw two 
men approaching them at a hand- 
gaUop. " We are a match at least for 
them, nr/' said he, to his new ae- 
quaintance. 

" I am derilish glad I met you," 
was Sir Peter's rather selfidi reply. 

<"Ti8 he ! 'tis the devU f " grunted 
the corporal, as the two men now 
gained their side and puUed up ; and 
Walter recognised the ihees he had 
remarked in the ale-house. 

** Tour servant, gentlemen," quoth 
the uglier of the two ; ** yon ride 
fest-r— " 

" And ready ; — bother— bough 1 " 
chimed in the eorporal, plucking a 
gigantic pistol from his holster, with- 
out any further ceremony. 



'< Glad to hear it, sir !" said the hard- 
featured stranger, nothing dashed. 
" But I can tell you a secret ! " 

"What's that— augh?" said the 
corporal, cocking his pistol. 

" Whoevw hurts you, fHend, cheats 
the gallows!" replied the stranger, 
laughing, and sparring on his hone, 
to be out of reach of any practical 
answer with which the corporal mi^t 
favour him. But Bunting was a 
prudent man, and not apt to be 
cholerie. 

"Bother!" said he, and dropped 
his pistol, as the other stranger fol- 
lowed his ill-&voared comrade. 

" Ton see we are too strong for 
them I " cried Sir Peter, gaily ; ** evi- 
dently highwaymen! How very 
fortunate that I should have fidlen in 
with yon!" 

A shower of ndn now began to fidL 
Sir Peter looked serious — he halted 
abruptly — unbuckled his cloak, which 
had been strapped before his saddle- 
wrapped himself up in it — ^buried his 
fiioe in the collar — muffled his chin 
with a red handkerchief, which he 
took out of his pocket, and then 
turning to Walter, he said to him, 
" What { no cloak, sir ] no wrapper 
even? Upon my soul I am very 
sorry I have not another handkerchl^ 
to lend you!" 

"Man of the world— -baugh!" 
grunted the corporal, and his heart 
quite warmed to the stranger he had 
at first taken for a robber. 

« And now, sir," said Sir Peter, 
patting his nag, and pulling up his 
cloak-collar still higher, " let us go 
gently: there is no occadon for hurry. 
Why distress our horses ?" 

" Beally, sir," said Walter, smiling*, 
" though I have a great r^;ard for 
my horse, I have some for myself; 
and I should rather like to be out of 
this rain as soon as possible." 

"Oh, ah I you have no cloak. I 
foigot that : to be sure — to be sure, 
let us trot on, gently — though — 
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gently. Well^ sir, as I was saying, 
horses are not so swift as they were. 
The breed is bought up by the French ! 
I remember once, Johnny Courtland 
and I, after dining at my house till 
the champagne had played the dan- 
cing-master to our brains, mounted 
oar horses, and rode twmty miles for 
a eool thousand the winner. I lost it, 
sir, by a hair's breadth ; but I lost it 
anpuTose: it would have half mined 
Johimy Courtland to haye paid me, 
and he had that delicacy, sir, — he 
had that delicacy, that he would not 
have saffered me to refuse taking 
his money, — so what could I do, but 
lose on purpose! Ton see I had no 
altematire ! " 

" Pray, sir," said Walter, charmed 
and astonidied at so rare an instance 
of the generosity of human friend- 
ships-—" pray, sir, did I not hear you 
called Sir Peter by the landlord of the 
little inn 1 Oan it be, since you speak 
BO familiarly of Hr. Oourtiimd, that I 
hare the honour to address Sir Peter 
Hales r' 

" Indeed ikat is my name,*' replied 
the gentleman, with some surprise in 
his voice. " But I have never had 
the honour of sedmg you before." 

" Peihaps my name is not nnfo- 
sdfiar to you," said Walter. ''And 
among my papers I have a letter 
addressed to yon from my uncle, 
Bowland Lester." 

** Ood bless me !" cried Sir Peter. 
''Whatl Bowy?— well, indeed I am 
oveijoyed to hear of him. So you are 
his n^hewl Pray tell me all about 
him — a wild, gay, rollicking fellow 
still, eh 1 Always fencing, sa — sa ! or 
playing at biUianls, or hot in a steeple 
chase ; there was 'not a jollier, better- 
hnmouied fellow in the world than 
Bowy Lester." 



« You forget. Sir Peter," said Wal- 
ter, laughing at a description so unlike 
his sober and steady uncle, " that 
some years have passed since the time 
you speak of." 

** Ah, and so there have," replied 
Sir Peter. "And what does your 
uncle say of me?" 

" That when he knew you, you 
were all generosity, frankness, hos- 
pitality." 

" Humph, humph ! " said Sir Peter, 
looking extremely disconcerted, a con- 
fusion which Walter imputed solely 
to modesty. "I was a hairbrained, 
foolish fellow then — quite a boy, quite 
a boy : but bless me, it rains sharply, 
and yon have no cloak. But we are 
close on the town now. An excellent 
inn is the 'Duke of Cumberland's 
Head;' you will have charming ac- 
commodation there." 

"What, Sir Peter, you know this 
part of the country well 1 " 

" Pretty well, pretty well ; indeed 
I live near, that is to say, not very 
far from, the town. This turn, if you 
please. We separate here. I have 
brought you a little out of your way — 
not above a mile or two — for fear the 
robbers should attack me if I was left 
alone. I had quite forgot you had no 
doak. That 's your road — this mine. 
Aha! so Bowy Lester is still alive 
and hearty? — ^the same excellent wild 
fellow, no doubt. Give my kindest 
remembrance to him when you tmte. 
Adieu, sir." 

This latter speech having been 
delivered during a halt, the corporal 
had heard it : he grinned delightedly 
as he touched his hat to Sir Peter, 
who now trotted off, and muttered to 
his young master, — 

" Most sensible man, that, sir ! " ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



8IK FEXBR DISPLAYED.— OITB KAN OP THB WOBLD SUFVBB8 FBOX ANOTHEB.— r 
IHB INdDBKT OF THB BBIDLB BEGETS THB IBOIDBXT OF IBB SADDLB ;— 
THB IHOIDEST OF THB SADDLE BEGETS THB IKOIDEHT OF THB WHIP;--* 
THB IKOIDEHT OF THB WHIP BEGETS WHAT THE BEADEB MUSS BEAD TO 
SEE. 

•* Nihil est allnd magnum qnam multa mlnnta.***— r«f. Auct ' 



"Akd 80," said Walter, the next 
morning to the head waiter, who was 
busied abont their preparations for 
break&st; ''and so Sir Peter Hales, 
you say, lives within a mile of the 
town?" 

"Scarcely a mile, sir, — ^black or 
green 1— you passed the turn to his 
house last night; — sir, the eggs are 
quite fresh this morning. This inn 
belongs to Sir Peter." 

"Oh I — Does Sir Peter see much 
company r* 

The waiter smiled. 

"Sir Peter gives very handsome 
dinners, sir; twice a-year! A most 
clever gentleman. Sir Peter f They 
say he is the best manager of pro- 
perty in the whole county. Do you 
like Yorkshire cakel — toast 1 yes, 
sir!" 

« So, BO," said Walter to himself, 
" a pretty true description my uncle 
gave me of this gentleman. /Ask 
me too often to dinner, indeed ! ' — 
'offer me money if I want iti'— 
* spend a month at his house I '—'most 
hospitable fellow in the world I *— My 
uncle must have been dreaming." 

Walter had yet to learn, that the 
men most prodigal when they have 
nothing but expectations, are often 
most thrifty when they know the 
charms of absolute possession. Be- 



■ * Kf/r it there anything that hath so great 
a power at the aggregate eftmall thingt* 



sides. Sir Peter had married a Scotch 
lady, and was blessed with eleven 
children! But was Sir Peter Halea 
much altered 1 Sir Peter Hales was 
exactly the same man in reality that 
he always had been. Once he was 
selfish in extravagance ; he was now 
selfish in thrift. He had always 
pleased himself, and forgot other peo- 
ple ; that was exactly what he valued 
himself on doing now. But the most 
absurd thing about Sir Peter was, 
that while he was for ever extractiiig 
use from eveiy one else, he was 
mightily afraid of being himself put 
to use. He was in parliament, and 
noted for never giving a frank out of 
his own fiunily. Yet withal. Sir 
Peter Hales was still an agreeable 
fellow ; nay, he was more liked and 
much more esteemed than ever. 
There is something conciliatory in fr 
saving disposition; but people put 
themselves in a great passion when a 
man is too liberal with his own. It is 
an insult on their own prudence. 
" What right has he to be so eztrava* 
gant 1 What an example to our ser- 
vants ! " But your close neighbour 
does not humble you. You love 
your close neighbour; you respect 
your close neighbour ; you have your 
harmless jest against bim — ^but he is 
a most respectable man, 

"A letter, sir, and a parcel, from 
Sir Peter Hales," said the waiter, en- 
tering. 
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* The parcel was a bulky, angular, 
awkward packet of brown paper, 
sealed once and tied with the smallest 
possible quantity of string; it was 
addressed to Mr. James Holwell, Sad- 
dler, Street, * * * *. The 

letter was to Lester, Esq., and 

ran thus, written in a very neat, stiff, 
Italian character :— ^ 

« \y S', 

''I trust you had no difficulty in 
find^ y* Duke of Cumberland's Head ; 
it is an excellent I^ 

" I greatly reg* y* you are unavoid^ 
oblig'd to go on to Lond° ; for, other- 
wise I sh*^ have had the sincerest 
pleas^ in seeing you here at din^, & 
introducing you to 1/ Hales. Anoth' 
time I trust we may be more fortunate. 

" As you pass thro* y* litt* town of 

, exactly 21 miles from 

hence, on the road to Lond°, will you 
do me the fav' to allow your sery* to 
put the little parcel I send, into his 
pock', h drop it as direct**. It is a 
bridle I am forc'd to return. Country 
work" are such bung". 

" I sh** most certain^ hare had y* 
hon' to wait on you perfion^, but the 
rain has given me a m*^ sey* cold ; — 
hope you have escap'd, tho* by y* by, 
you had no cloke, nor wrapp' I 

"My kindest regards to your m** 
excellent unc^ I am quite sure he 's 
the same fine merr^ fell^ he always 
was ! — tell him so 1 

« D' S', Yours faithy 
" Peteb Grii^dlesorew Hales. 

" P.S. TJou know perh" y* poor Jn° 
Court**, your uncle's m° intim* friend, 

lives in , the town in which 

your serv* will drop y« brid*. He is 
much alter'd, — ^poor Jn° ! " 

''Altered! alteration then seems 
the fashion with my uncle's friends ! " 
thought Walter, as he rang for the 
corporal, and consigned to Ids charge 
the unsightly parcel. 
^ " It is to be carried twenty<one 
miles at the request of the gentleman 
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we met last night, — a most sensible 
man. Bunting 1'' 

*' Augh — ^waugh,— your honour ! ** 
grunted the corporal, thrusting the 
bridle very discontentedly into his 
pocket, where it annoyed him the 
whole journey, by incessantly getting 
between his seat of leather and his 
seat of honour. It is a comfort to 
the inexperienced, when one man of 
the world smarts from the sagacity 
of another ; we resign ourselves more 
willingly to our fate. Our travellers 
resumed their journey, and in a few 
minutes, from the cause we have before 
assigned, [the corporal became tho- 
roughly out of humour. 

J* Pray, Bunting," said Walter, call- 
ing his attendant to his side, do you 
feel sure that the man we met yester- 
day at the alehouse, is the same you 
saw at Grassdale some months ago V* 
"D — n it!" cried the corporal 
quickly, and clappinghis hand behind. 
"How, sir!" 

"Beg pardon, your honour — slip 
tongue, but this confounded parcel ! 
— augh — ^bother." 

" Why don't you carry it in your 
handl" 

"'Tisso ungainsome, and be d — d 
to it! And how can I hold parcel 
and pull in this beast, which requires 
two hands : his mouth 's as hard as a 
brickbat, — augh ! *' 

*' You have not answered my ques- 
tion yet 1" 

" Beg pardon, your honour. Yes, 
certain sure the man 's the same ; phiz 
not to be mistaken." 

" It is strange," said Walter, mua* . 
ing, " that Aram should know a man, 
who, if not a highwayman as we sus- 
pected, is at least of rugged manner 
and disreputable appearance; it is 
strange, too, that Aram always avoided 
recurring to the acquaintance, though 
he confessed it." With this he broke into 
a trot, and the corporal into an oath. ' 
They arrived by noon at the little 
town specified by Sir Peter, and in 
H 7 
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their way to the inn (for Walter 
resolved to rest there) paaed by 
the eaddler^fl house. It so chaneed 
that Master Holwell was an adept in 
his eraft, and that a newly-iuTented 
hnnting^ saddle at the window eanght 
Walter's not&oe. The artful saddler 
persuaded the young traveller to dia* 
mount and look at '' the mostconvo- 
nientest and hfltMigj^mfliy^p saddle that 
ever was seen;" and the corporal 
having lost no time in getting rid of 
his incumbrance, Walter dismimed 
him to the inn with the hoises, and 
after purchasing the saddle in exr 
change for hisiOwa» he sauntered into 
the shop to look at a new snaffle. A 
gentleman's servant was in the shop 
at the time, bargaixung for a ridings 
whip; and the shopboy^ am<mg othere, 
showed him a large old-fashioned one, 
with a tarnished idlver handle. Gro<«is 
have no taste lor aniaquity, and in 
spite of the silver handle, the servant 
pushed it aside with seme contempt. 
Some jest he uttered at the time 
chanced to attract Walter's notice to 
the whip ; he took it up carelessly, 
and perceived with great surprise, 
that it bore his own crest, a bittern, 
on the handle. He examined it now 
with attention, and underneath- the 
crest were the letters G. L., his fskther's 

''How long have you had this 
whipT' said he to the saddler, con- 
cealing the emotion which this token 
of his lost parent naturally excited. 

" Oh, a nation long time, sir/' re- 
plied Mr. Holwell. "It is a queer 
old thing, but really is not amiss, if 
the silver was scrubbed up a bit, and 
a new lash put on ; you may have it a 
bargain, air, if so be you have taken a 
fancy to it." 

" Can you at all recollect how you 
came by itl" said Walter, earnestly. 
" The &ct is, that I see by the crest 
and initials tiiat it belonged to a per- 
son whom I have some interest in 
discovering." 



" Why, let me think,* said the sad^ 
dler, scratching the ti^ of hie right 
ear; " 'tis so long ago sin I had it^ I 
quite forget how I oame by it." 

"Oh, is it that wh^, JohnV' said 
the wife, who had been attracted from 
the baok parlour by the sight of the 
haadsome young stranger. "Don't 
you remember, it's a many year age^ 
a gentleman who passed a day with 
Squire Gourtland, when he first came 
to settle here, called and left the whip 
to have a new thong put to it ? But I 
fimcies he forgot it» sir (turning to 
Walter), for he never esdled for it 
again ; and the squire's people said as 
how he was agone into Yorkshire : so 
there the whip 'a been ever sin. I re- 
members it, or, 'cause I kept it in the 
little parlour nearly a year to be in 
the way like." 

"Ah! I thinks I do remember it 
now,* said Master Holwell. "I diould 
think it 's a matter of twelve yearn 
ago. I suppose I may sell it without 
fear of the gentleman's claiming it 
again." 

" Not more than twelve years ! " 
said Walter, anxiously, for it was some 
seventeen years since his &ther had 
been last heard of by his fitmily. 

" Why it may be thirteen, sir, or so, 
more or less ; I can't say exactly." 

"More likely fourteen!" said the 
dame ; " it can't be much more, sir, 
we have only been a married fifteen 
year come next Christmas ! But my 
old man here is ten years older nor I." 

" And the gentleman, you say, was 
at Mr. COurtland's 1" 

" Yes, frir, that I'm sure of," replied 
the xntelliig^ Mrs. Holwell: "they 
said he had come lately from Ingee." 

Walter now despairing of hearing 
more, purchased the'whip ; and bless- 
ing the worldly wisdom of Sir Peter 
Hales, that had thus thrown him on a 
clue, which, however slight, he re- 
solved to follow up, he inquired the 
way te Squire Courtland's, and pro- 
ceeded thither at once. 
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CHAPTEK yn. 

WALTBR TBSXSB AAUSUVJi OF HIS XmOLl'S 7BISNDS. — ^KB. 0OUKTIiAKI>*S 8TAARCIB 
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Whsfr jtm have ywiwHfiir.ine fiithal, ill dlaahuva itamplir.'* 

Ban JoMfiON : Sver$i Man i»kit Jficawur. 



Ha. CouBTZiAHi^a hovse was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and stood at 
the outskirts of the town. A little 
wooden door, buried deeip withinithe 
wall> seamed the only entrance. At 
this Walter paused, and after twice 
applying to the bell, a footman of 
a peculiarly grave and sanctimonious 
appearance, ojiened the door. 

In reply to Walterfa inquiries, he 
infonnad him that ICr. Courtland was 
yery unwell, and never saw. ''eom- 
pany." Walter, howe^eiv. producing 
from, his pocket^^book the introductory 
letter given him by his uncle, slipped 
it into the servant^s hand, accom- 
panied by half-a-crown, and begged to 
be announced as a genilemanon veiy 
particular business. 

"Well, air, you can step in," said 
the servant, giving way; "but my 
master is very poorly— vexy poorly 
indeed.'' 

" Indeed, I. am sorry to hear it : 
has he been long so V 

" Going on for ten — years, sir 1 " 
relied the servant, with great gravity; 
and opening the door of the house 
which stood within a few paces of the 
wall, on a singularly fiat and bare 
grassplot, he showed him into a-xoom, 
and left him alone. 

The first thing that aimck Walter 
in this apartment was its remarkable 
ItghtnesA, Though not huge, it had 
no leas than seven windows. Two 
sides of the wall seemed indeed all 



window ! Kor wore these admittants 
of the celestial beam shaded by any 
blind or curtain ; — 

<* The gmadyi faajbblliir, and remoneleaB day^" 

made itself thoroughly at home in this 
ally chamber. Hevertheless, though 
80 li^^t, it seemed to Walter an^ 
thing but cheerful. The sun had 
blistered-and discoloured the p^^ng 
of ihe wainscot, originally of a pale 
isea-green; there was little fumituse 
in the i^rtment ; one table in the 
centre, seme half-a-dozen chairs, and 
a very small Turkey carpet, whioh did 
not cover one tenth part of the clean, 
.odd, smooth oak bcNurds, oonstitnted 
all the goods and chattels visible in 
the room. But what particmlariy 
added efiect to the bareness ef all 
within, was the singular and laborious 
bareness of all without. From each 
of these seven windows, xtothing but a 
forlorn green fiat of some extent was 
•to be seen ; there was not a tree, or a 
shrub, or a fiower, in the whole ex- 
panse, although by several stumps of 
trees near the house, Walter perceived 
that the place had not always been, so 
destitute of vegetable life. 

While he wa^ yet looking upon this 
singular baldnessof scene, the servant 
re-entered with his mastev's compli- 
ments, and a message that he should 
be happy to see any reUMion of Mr. 
Lester. 

Walter accordingly followed tiie 
h2 
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footman into an apartment poflsessing ' 
exactly the same peculiarities as the 
former one; viz. a most dispropor- 
tionate plurality of windows, a com- 
modious scantiness of furniture, and 
a prospect without, that seemed as 
if the house had been built in the 
middle of Salisbury Plain. 

Mr. Courtland himself, a stout man, 
still preserving the rosy hues and 
comely features, though certainly not 
the hilarious expression, which Lester 
had attributed to him, sat in a large 
chair, close by the centre window, 
which was open. He rose and shook 
Walter by the hand with great cor- 
diality. 

"Sir, I am delighted to see you! 
How is your worthy i^nclel I only 
wish he were with you — you dine with 
me, of course. Thomas, tell the cook 
to add a tongue and chicken to the 
roast beef — no,— young gentleman, I 
will have no excuse : sit down, sit 
down; pray come near the window; 
do you not find it dreadfully close 1 
not a breath of air ? This house is so 
choked up ; don't you find it so, eh ? 
Ah, I see, you can scarcely gasp.'' 

''My dear sir, you are mistaken: 
I am rather cold, on the contrary: 
nor did I ever in my life see a more 
airy house than yours." 

"I try to make it so, sir, but I 
cant succeed ; if you had seen what 
it was when I first bought it ! A gar- 
den here, sir; a copse there; a wil- 
derness, God wot ! at the back ; and 
a row of chesnut trees in the front ! 
Tou may conceive the consequence, 
sir; I had not been long here, not 
two years, before my health was gone, 
sir, gone— the d— d vegetable life 
sucked it out of me. The trees kept 
away all the air ; I was nearly suffo- 
cated without, at first, guessing the 
cause. But at length, though not till 
I had been withering away for five 
years, I discovered the origin of my 
malady. I went to work, sir; I 
plucked up the cursed garden, I cut 



down the infernal chesnuts, I made a 
bowling-green of the diabolical wilder- 
ness, but I fear it is too late. I am 
dying by inches, — have been dying 
ever since. The malaria has effec- 
tually tainted my constitution." 

Here Mr. Courtland heaved a deep 
sigh, and shook his head with a most 
gloomy expression of countenance. 

"Indeed, sir," said Walter, "I 
should not, to look at you, imagine 
that you suffered under any com- 
plaint. Tou seem still the same pic- 
ture of health that my uncle describes 
you to have been when you knew him 
so many years ago." 

'* Yes, sir, yes ; the confounded 
malaria fixed the colour to my cheeks : 
the blood is stagnant, sir. Would to 
Heaven I could see myself a shade 
paler! — the blood does not flow; I 
am like a pool in a citizen's garden, 
with a willow at each comer ; — but a 
truce to my complaints. You see, sir, I 
am no hypochondriac, as my fool of a 
doctor wants to persuade me: a hypo- 
chondriac shudders at every breath of 
air, trembles when a door is open, and 
looks upon a window as the entrance 
of death. But I, sir, never can have 
enough air; thorough draught or east 
wind, it is all the same to me, so that 
I do but breathe. Is that like hypo- 
chondria] — pshaw! But tell me, 
young gentleman, about your uncle ; 
is he quite well, — stout — hearty, — does 
he breathe easily, — ^no oppression?" 

"Sir, he enjoys exceedingly good 
health; he did please himself with 
the hope that I should ^ve him good 
tidings of yourself, and another of his 
old friends, whom I accidentally saw 
yesterday, — Sir Peter Hales." 

" Hales ! Peter Hales ! — ah ! a 
clever little fellow that. How de- 
lighted Lester^s good heart will be to 
hear that little Peter is so improved ; 
— no longer a dissolute, harum-scarum 
fellow, throwing away his money, and 
always in debt No, no ; a respectable, 
steady character, an excellent manager. 
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an actiye member of parliament, do- ' 
mestic in private life, — oh! a very 
worthy man, sir ; a very worthy man ! " 

"He seems altered, indeed, sir,** 
said Walter, who was young enongh 
in the world to be surprised at this 
eulogy; "but is still agreeable and 
fond of anecdote. He told me of his 
race with you for a thousand guineas." 

"Ah, don't talk of those days," said 
Mr. Courtland, shaking his head pen- 
sively: "it makes me melancholy. 
Tes, Peter ought to recollect that> for 
he has never paid me to this day; 
affected to treat it as a jest, and 
swore he could have beat me if he 
would. But indeed it was my &ult, 
sir; Peter had not then a thousand 
farthings in the world ; and when he 
grew rich, he became a steady charac- 
ter, and I did not like to remind him 
of our former follies. Aha! can I 
offer you a pinch of snuff ? — You look 
feverish, sir; surely this room must 
affect you, though you are too polite 
to say so. Pray open that door, and 
then this window, and put your chair 
right between the two. You have no 
notion how refreshing the draught is." 

Walter politely declined the prof- 
fered ague, and thinking he had now 
made sufficient progress in the ac- 
quaintance of this singular non-hypo- 
chondriac to introduce the subject he 
had most at heart, hastened to speak 
of his &ther. 

"I have chanced, sir," said he, 
" very unexpectedly upon something 
that once belonged to my poor father; " 
here he showed the whip. "I find 
from the saddler of whom I bought it, 
that the owner was at your house 
some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
I do not know whether you are aware 
that our family have heard nothing 
respecting my &ther's &te for a con- 
siderably longer time than that which 
has elapsed since you appear to have 
seen him, if at least I may hope that 
he was your guest, and t^e owner of 
this wldp; and any news you can] 



give me of him, any clue by which he 
can possibly be traced, would be to us 
all — to me in particular — ^an inesti- 
mable obligation." 

"Your father!" said Mr. Courir 
land. " Oh, — ay, your uncle's brother. 
What was his Christian name ? — 
Henry r* 

"Geoflfrey." 

"Ay, exactly; Geoflrey I What! 
not been heard of 1 — his family not 
know where he is ? A sad thing, sir; 
but he was always a wild fellow; now 
here, now there, like a flash of light- 
ning. But it is true, it is true, he did 
stay a day here, several years ago, 
when I first bought the place. I can 
tell you all about it; but you seen: 
agitated,— do come nearer the win- 
dow : — ^there, that's right. Well, sir, 
it is, as I said, a great many years 
ago, — perhaps fourteen, — and I was 
speaking to the landlord of the Grey- 
hound about some hay he wished to 
sell, when a gentleman rode into the 
yard full tear, as your fkther always did 
ride, and in getting out of his way I 
recognised Geofirey Lester. I did not 
know him well — fax from it; but I 
had seen him once or twice with your 
uncle, and though he was a strange 
pickle, he sang a good song, and was 
deuced amusing. Well, sir, I accosted 
him ; and, for the sake of your uncle, 
I asked him to dine with me, and 
take a bed at my new house. Ah ! I 
little thought what a dear bargain it 
was to be ! He accepted my invita- 
tion ; for I fancy — ^no offence, sir, — 
there were few invitations that Mr. 
Geofirey Lester ever refused to accept. 
We dined tSte-drtSte, — I am an old 
bachelor, sir, — and very entertaining 
he was, though his sentiments seemed 
to me broader than ever. He was 
capital, however, about the tricks he 
had played his creditors, — such 
manoeuvres — such escapes ! After 
dinner he asked me if I ever corre- 
sponded with his brother. I told him 
no ; that we were very good Mends 
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bnt nerer beard from efveh other; and 
he then said, ' Well, I shall snrinise 
hhn with a visit shortly ; but in case 
yon ahovld unexpectedly have any 
communication with him, don't men- 
tion 'having seen me ; for, to tell you 
the truth, I am just returned from 
India, where I should have scraped up 
a little money, but that I spent it as 
&8t as 'I got it. However, you know 
that I was always proT^bialty the 
luckiest frlhywin the world, (and so, 
sh>, your ftther was !) and while I was 
in India, I saved an old coloneFs life 
at « tigeF-hunt : he went home shortly 
aftffrwsrds, and settled in Yorkshire ; 
8»d the other day, on my return to 
Bi^liand, to whiehmy ill health drove 
me, I learned that my old colonel was 
reidly dead, and had left me a hand- 
some legacy, with his house in Tork- 
diire. I am now going down to 
TtoikiUxne to convert the chattels into 
gold — ^to receive my money; and I 
sltall then seek outmygood brother, my 
honsdiold gods, and, perhaps, though 
it's not likely, settle into a sober 
ftflow for therest of my life.' I don't 
tell you,, young gentleman, that those 
were ywrr father^ exact wxjTds,-— one 
can't remember vertpatim so many 
years ago ; but it was to that effect. 
He left nzC' the next day, and! never 
heard any thing more of him : to say 
l^'tnith, he was looking^ wonderfully 
yellow, and fearfully reduced. And I 
teeied at' the time he oould not lire 
long: he was prematurely old, and 
decrepit in body, though gay in spirit; 
ao thUt I had tacitly imagined, in 
neter hearing of him more, that he 
had departed Kfe. But, good Heavens! 
<^ yon never bear of this legacy t** 

**l!fever : not a word!" said Walter, 
who had listened to'these particulars 
in great surprise. "And to what 
ptrt'ofTorkBhire did he say lie was 
going' r* 
''That fae did not mentfon." 
'*»orthe eotond's name I* 
^'Vbt as I remember ; he "might, 



but I think not. But I am certain 
that the county was Yorkshire ; and 
the gentleman, whatever his name, 
was a colonel. Stay : I recollect one 
more particular, which It is lucky I 
do remember. Your father, in giving 
me as I said before, in his own hu- 
morous strain, the history of his 
adve nture s, his hair^breadth escapes 
from his duns, the various diqgnises 
and the numerous dHaaes he had as- 
sumed, mentioned tlutt the name he 
had bomein India — and by which, he 
assured -me, he had made quite a good 
character — ^was Garke : he also said, 
by the way, that he still kept to that 
name, and was very meiry on the 
advantages of having so common a 
one. ' ^ which,' he observed, wittily, 
'he could &therall his own sins on 
some other Mr. Clarke, at the same 
time that he could seize and appro- 
priate all the merits of afl his other 
namesakes.' Ah, no offence, 'but he 
was a sad dog, that fiither of yours ! 
So you see tbat, in all probability, if 
he ever reached Yorkshire, it ifsa 
under the name of Clarke that he 
claimed and recelred his legax^." 

"You have told me more," said 
Walter, jpyftilty^, "than we have heard 
since his disappearance; and I shall 
turn my horses' heads northward to- 
morrow, by break of day. But yon 
say, *if he ever reached Yoifaflure/ 
What should prevent hinrt" 

" His health r said 'l&e non-hypo- 
chondriac. "X should not'be gpneatly 
surprised if— if— in short, you had 
better look at' the gravestonesby the 
way, fyr the name of Clarke." 

"Perhaps you can give me the 
dates, sir," -said Walter, somewfaatx»^ 
down by that melanditoly admonition. 

" Ay! 1 11 see — 1 11 see after dinner; 
the commonness of the name' has its 
disadvantages now. Poor Gedlfrey ! 
I' daresay there are fifty tombsix) the 
memory of 'fifty^Clarices'between this 
and Tork. Bnteome/i^/tfaere Vtfae 
dtsner-beir." 
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Whateyer might hare been the 
maladies entailed upon the portly 
frame of Mr. Gourtland by the vege- 
table life of the departed trees, a want 
of appetite was not among the num- 
ber. Whenever a man is not abstinent 
from rule, or from early habit, as in 
the case of Aram, solitude makes ita 
votaries particularly fond of their 
dinner. They have no other event 
wherewith to mark their day; they 
think over it, they anticipate it, they 
nourish Its soft idea in their imagina- 
tion : if they do look forward to any- 
thing else more than dinner, it is — 
supper .' 

Mr. Gourtland deliberately pinned 
the napkin to his waistcoat, ordered 
all the windows to be thrown open, 
and set to work like tho good canon 
in €Hl Bias, He still retained enough of 
hisformer self to preserve an excellent 
eook; and though most of his viands 
w«re of the plainest, who does not 
know what skill it requires to pro- 
duce an unexceptionable roast, or a 
Mameless broil t 

Half a tureen of strong soup, — 
three pounds, at least, of stewed carp, 
'—M the under part of a sirloin of 
Ibeef, — ihiee qu ar t ers of a tongue, — 
the moiety of a diteken, — ^siz pan- 
ealces and a tartlet, having severally 
dinppeared down the jaws of the 
mvalld, 

Fraetar«tMoea wnimuuv Catonis/* * 

h» atin ealled for two devilled biscuits 
and an anehovy ! 

When tiiese were gone, he had the 
wine set on a little table by the win- 
dow, and declared that the air seemed 
«leaer than ever. Walter was no 
longer wu rpt i se d at the singular na- 
toTfrof tiie noB^iypockondriac's eom- 
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Walter declined the bed that Mr. 
Gourtland offered him, — though his 
host kindly assured him that it had 
no curtains, and that there was not a 
dmtter to the house, — ^upon the plea 
of starting the next morning at day- 
break, and his consequent unwilling- 
ness to disturb the regular establish- 
ment of the invalid ; and Gourtland, 
who was still an excellent, hospitable, 
friendly man, suffered his friend's 
nephew to depart with regret. He 
supplied him, however, by a reference 
to an old note-book, with the date of 
the year, and even month, in which 
he had been &vonred by a visit from 
Mr. Gtarke, who, it seemed, had also 
changed his Ghristian name from 
Qeoffirey to one beginning with D — ; 
but whether it was David or Daniel 
the host remembered not. In parting 
with Walter, Gourtland diook his head, 
and observed, — 

'^Sntre nous, sir, I fear this may be 
a wild'goose chace. Your &ther was 
too facetious to confine himself to &ct 
— excuse me, sir ; and, perhaps, the 
colonel and the legacy were merely 
inventions pour pcuier le temps; 
there was only one reason, indeed, 
that made me frdly believe the 
story, 

"What WM that, sirl" asked 
Walter, blushing deeply, at the uni- 
versality of that estimation his'&ther 
had- obtained. 

" Excuse me, my young friend." . 

"Nay, sir, let me pre« you." 

"Why, then, Mr. Geoffrey Lester 
did not tak me to lend him any 
money ! " 

The next morning, instead of re- 
pairing to the gaieties of the metro- 
polis, Walter had, upon this iaint 
and dulnous clue, altered his journey 
northward ; and with an unquiet yet 
sanguine spirit, the adventurous son 
eommeneed his search after the &te 
of a &ther evidently so unworthy of 
the anxiety be had ezcHed. 
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WAiran's XEDITATIOHS. — THS OOKPO&AL's GKIBT AHD AKOXS. — THS OOBFORAL 
PBB80KALLT PXSCBIBBD. — AN BXPLAKATION WITH HIS VASTER. — THE 

OOBPOBAL OPENS HIX8BLF TO THE TOUNO TBATBLLEB. HIS OPINIONS ON 

LOVB;— ON THB WOKLS; — ON THE PLEASUBE AND BESPBOTABILITT OF 

cheating; ON ladies — ^AND A PABTICULAB CLASS OF LADIES; — ON 

AUTHOBS; — ON THB VALUE OP WORDS ; — ON FiaHTINQ ; — ^WITH SUNDRT 
OTHEB XATTEBS OB EQUAL DELECTATION AND DfPROTEJfENT. — AN UNEX- 
PECTED ETENT. 

** Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce malignft 
Bat iter/'*— ViBOiL. 



The road prescribed to our travel- 
lers by the change in their destina- 
tion led them back over a considerable 
portion of the ground they had already 
traversed; and since the corporal 
took care that they should remain 
some hours in the place where they 
dinedj night fell upon them as they 
found themselves in the midst of the 
same long and dreary stage in which 
they had encountered Sir Peter Hales 
and the two suspected highwaymen. 

Walter's mind was fiill of the pro- 
ject on which he was bent. The 
reader can fully comprehend how 
vivid must have been his emotions at 
thus chancing on what might prove a 
clue to the mystery that hung over 
his Other's fate ; and sanguinely did 
he now indulge those intense medita- 
tions with which the imaginative 
minds of the young always brood over 
every more favourite idea, until they 
exalt the hope into a passion. Every- 
thing connected with this strange and 
roving parent had possessed for the 
breast of his son not only an anxious, 
but indulgent interest. The judg- 
ment of a young man is always 
inclined to sympathise with the wilder 

* Even at a Journey by the unpropitious 
liffht qfthe uncertain moon. 



and more enterprising order of spirits ; 
and Walter had been at no loss for 
secret excuses wherewith to defend 
the irregular life and reckless habits 
of his parent. Amidst all his father's 
evident and utter want of principle, 
Walter clung with a natural and self- 
deceptive partiality to the few traits 
of courage or generosity which 
relieved, if they did not redeem, his 
character ; traits which, with a cha- 
racter of that stamp, are so often, 
though always so unprofitably blended, 
and which generally cease with the 
commencement of age. He now felt 
elated by the conviction, as he had 
always been inspired by the hope, that 
it was to be his lot to discover one 
whom he still believed living, and 
whom he trusted to find amended. 
The same intimate persuasion of tiie 
" good luck " of Geoffrey Lester, which 
all who had known him appeared to 
entertain, was felt even in a more 
credulous and earnest degree by his 
son. Walter gave way now, indeed, 
to a variety of conjectures as to the 
motives which could have induced his 
father to persist in the concealment 
of his fate after his return to England; 
but such of those conjectures as, if the 
more rational, were also the more 
despondent, he speedily and resolutely 
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dismissed. Sometunes be thought 
that his father^ on learning the death 
of the wife he had abandoned^ might 
have been possessed with a remorse 
which rendered him unwilling to dis- 
close himself to the rest of his fitmily^ 
and a feeling that the main tie of 
home was broken; sometimes he 
thought that the wanderer had been dis- 
appointed in his expected legacy, and^ 
dreading the attacks of his creditors^ 
or unwilling to throw himself once 
more on the generosity of his brother, 
had again suddenly quitted England, 
and entered on some enterprise or 
occupation abroad. It was also pos- 
sible, to one so reckless and change- 
ful, that even, after receiving the 
legacy, a proposition from some wild 
comrade might have hurried him 
away on any continental project at 
the mere impulse of the moment, for 
the impulse of the moment had 
always been the guide of his life; and 
once abroad, he might hare returned 
to India, and in new connexions for- 
gotten the old ties at home. Letters 
from abroad, too, miscarry; and it 
was not improbable that the wan- 
derer might have written repeatedly, 
and receiving no answer to his com- 
munications, imagined that the dis- 
soluteness of his life had deprived 
him of the affections of his ilsunily ; 
and deserving so well to have the 
proffer of renewed intercourse rejected, 
believed that it actually was so. 
These, and a hundred similar con- 
jectures, found favour m the eyes of 
the young traveller; but the chances 
of a &tal accident, or sudden death, 
he pertinaciously refused at present 
to include in the number of proba- 
bilities. Had his &ther been seized 
with a mortal illness on the road, was 
it not likely that, in the remorse 
occasioned in the hardiest by ap- 
proaching death, he would have writ- 
ten to his brother, and, recommending 
his child to his care, have apprised 
him of the. addition to his fortune] 



Walter, then, did not meditate em* 
barrassing his present journey by 
those researches among the dead 
which the worthy Courtiand had so 
considerately recommended to his 
prudence : diould his expedition, con- 
trary to his hopes, prove whoUy 
unsuccessful, it might then be well to 
retrace his steps and adopt the sug- 
gestion. But what man, at the age 
of twenty-one, ever took much precau- 
tion on the darker side of a question 
in which his heart was interested ? 

With what pleasure, escaping from 
conjecture to a more' ultimate conclu- 
sion, did he, in recalling those words, 
in which his &ther had more than 
hinted to CourtUnd of his future 
amendment, contemplate recovering a 
parent made wise by years and sober 
by misfortunes, and restoring him to 
a hearth of tranquil virtues and peace- 
ful enjoyments! He imaged to himself 
a scene of that domestic happiness 
which is so perfect in our dreams, 
because in our dreams monotony is 
always excluded from the picture. 
And, in this creation of Fancy, the 
form of Ellinor — ^his bright-eyed and 
gentle cousin, was not the least con- 
spicuous. Since his altercation with 
Madeline, the love he had once thought 
so ineffaceable had faded into a dim 
and sullen hue ; and, in proportion as 
the image of Madeline grew indistinct, 
that of her sister be<»me more bril- 
liant. Often, now, as he rode slowly 
onward, in the quiet of the deepening 
night, and the mellow stars softening 
all on which they shone, he pressed 
the little token of Ellinor's affection 
to his heart, and wondered that it was 
only within the last few days he had 
discovered that her eyes were more 
beautiful than Madeline's and her 
smile more touching. Meanwhile the 
redoubted eorporal, who was by no 
means pleased with the change in 
his master^s plans, lingered behind, 
whistling the most melancholy tune 
in his collection. Ko young lady, 
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anticipallfe of Mis or eoroneta, liad 
orer &li mora eompkcent sadisfibeiioii 
in a jonm^ to London than 'that 
which had eheerad the athlotk brast 
of the yetoran on finding himself, at 
hnt, within one day's i^entle march of 
the metrep<^ia. And* no yoimg hbdj, 
suddenly snnmoned baek in the first 
flash of her dSbvl by an nnseasonable 
fit of gout or eeonomy in papa, erer 
fait -more irreparably aggrieved tham 
BOW did the dejected corporaL His 
master had not yet eren acquainted 
him with the cause of Uie counter- 
march; and, in his own heart, he 
belieyed it nothing but the wanton 
levity and unpardonable fickleness 
''eoramon to aU them ere boys afore 
th^ hare seen the world.'' He cer- 
tainly considered himself a nngidarly 
infused and iiyured num, and drawing 
himself up to his fiiU height, as if it 
were a matter with which hearen' 
shonld be acquainted at the earliest 
possible opportanity, he indulged, as 
we before said, in the melancholy 
ooBBolation of a whistled death-dirge, 
occasionally -interrupted by a long- 
drawn interlade, half si^, half snuffle, 
of his fii-rourite amgh — 6«w^ 

And hero, we remembwr, that we 
hare not as yet given to our reado* a 
fittmg portiait <rf the corperal on 
heveebaok. Perhapeno better oppor- 
traity than ite present may<eccor; 
and perhaps, also. Corporal Bunting, 
as well as Mefarose Abbey, mi^ seem 
a yet mere interesting picture when 
^io^ed by the pale moonlight 

*Fhe coiporal, then, wore on 'his 
head a smaH cocked hat, which had 
fiwmerly belonged 'to the colonel of 
the forty-second — tiM prints of my 
nude Toby nu^ serre to suggest its 
shape; it had once boasted afisather 
—that was gone : but the gold lace, 
though tfurnidied, and the cockade, 
thou^ battered, stUlremahied. 9rom 
under this shade the profile of < the 
oaiporal assumed a particdlar aspect/ 
of. heroiSB : . though a good<4oeking 



man in the midn, it was his air, 
height, and complexion, which made 
him so ; and, unlike Lucian*s one- 
eyed prince, a side riew was not the 
most finnottrable point in which his 
featu res eoitld be regarded. His eyes, 
which were small and shrewd, were 
half hid by a pair of thidc, shaggy 
brows, which, while he whistled, he 
moved to and fn, as a horse mores 
his ears when he gives warning that 
he intends to riiy; his nose was 
straight — so ihr so good — ^but then it 
did not go fiur enough ; for though it 
seemed no despcable proboscis in 
front, somdkow or another it appeared 
ezoeedmgly short inprofile : to make 
up for this, the upper lip was of a 
lei^gth the more striking from being 
ezeecdingiy straight ; — ^it had learned 
to hold itself upright, and make the 
most of its length as well as its master ! 
his under Mp, alone protruded in the 
act of whistling, served yet more 
markedly to throw the nose into the 
baek-ground ; and, as for the chin-^- 
talk of the upper lip being long 
indeed !-^the dtin would have made 
two of it ; such a chin I so long, so 
bread, so massive, had it been put on 
a dish it might lave passed, without 
discredit, for a round of beef! and it 
lo<4ced yet fanger than it was-from the 
exseeding tightness of the stiff black- 
leader stodc below, which forced 
forth all 'the fiesh it encountered, into 
another chin — a remove to the round ! 
The hat, bei^g somewhat too small 
for the corporal, and being cocked 
knowingly in iront, left the hinder 
half fsi the head exposed. And the 
hair, carried into a clnb according to 
the foshion, lay thick, and of a grizzled 
black, <m the brawny shoulders below. 
'Hie veteran was dresBcd in a blue 
coat, originally^- frock-; bntthe sktrts 
hanring'once, to- the imminent -peril of 
the placc'tfaeyguarded, caug^tfire, as 
the eofponbl' stood basking ^himself at 
Peter Bealtrya^ had been so te 
arapntatedas to'leave onfy tiw stump 
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of ft '.tail, whieb just oo>rerdd, a&d no 
inore,4hftt poii whidi neitiier Art in 
bipedstnortKwkiHe in qaftdrupade loves 
to iheKft whMlj eGKpo«ed. And that 
part, ahr'liow smple t HadListon seen 
it, he would bare hid for ever his 
diminialied — opjKiBite to head! No 
wonder tiM eorpoisal had been bo 
anmo^d l^ the -parcel of tfae<previoiiB 

dasy, a^eoat so shorty and a ; but 

no matter, pass we to ihe rest ! It 



not ondyin. its skirts that this 
widoed coat was deficient; the cor* 
^ponJt, who :had within the last few 
yean tfarzfon Iwtily.in the inaetiye 
acronity-of GiasBdale, had outgrown it 
prodigiously across the chest and 
girth; aevertbriesg he managed to 
button it up. And thus the mnscular 
proportions ^ the wearer bursting 
forth in all quarters, gave hkn the 
In^ttTMB 4ippen«nee of a gigontie 
aehoolboy. His wriste) and* large sinewy 
]iaiMb,boih employed «t the bridle 
of his haBd^Bouthed charger, were 
ma^edfy viaible; for it was the 
eflKposai% castom, wlien«?er he cune 
to jm oteenre port'of the road, care- 
fidly to take off, and prudently to 
poefcet^ A pair of vexupQlonsly clean 
white leather gioires, which smartened 
up his appearance prodigiously in 
pftssii^ through the towns in their 
route. His breeches were of yellow 
bwkriun, aad ineibiMy tight; his 
steekingswiere ef greywoveted; «md 
ft.pair4^.1aeediM0t% tfaat'reached the 
aMent of a veij mouatalaoue calf, bat 
declined any further progress, com- 
pleted his atthe. 

Bancy then this 'figsre, «eAted>with 
laborioBs and unswerving perpendieu- 
laritgr on a demi-pique «addle, orna- 
mented, with » hngetpMr of well-etuftd 
saddle^bagSyftBd holsterereveaihigthe 
stocks of a brace ef immease pistols, 
the :horae with its ohBiisate meuth 
tfaraet.o«t,aiid the biiitte drawn as 
tight as a bowstring ! its ears laid 
Bolleiily down, ea if,'like>iheeefporal, 
it OMttplalMltef gofaig'to 



and its long thick tail, not set up in a 
comely and well-educated arch, but 
hangingAheepishlydown; as if resolved 
that its buttocks shouM at least be 
better covered than its master^s ! 

And now, reader, it is not our foult 
if you cannot form some conception of 
the physical perfections of the corpo- 
ral and his flteed. 

The revery of the contemplative 
Bunting was interrupted by the voice 
of his master calling upon him to 
approach. 

"WeU, well," muttered he, "the 
younker can't expect one as close at 
his heels as if we were trotting into 
Lunnon, which we might be at this 
time, sure enough, if he had not been 
so d d flighty — augh t * 

" Bunting, Isay, do you hearV 

" Yes, your honour, yes ; .this ere 
horse is so nation sluggish." 

" Sluggish ! why I thought he was 
too much the reverse. Bunting. I 
thought he was one rather requiring 
the bridlc'tban the spur.* 

"Augh! your honour, he's slow 
when he shonld not, and &8t when he 
should not : changes his mind from 
pure whim, or pure spite ; new to the 
world, your honour, that 's all ; a dif- 
ferent thing if properly broke. There 
be a many like him ! " 

"Tou mean to be personal, Mr. 
Bunting," said WlJter, laughmgattiie 
evident ifi>hnmourof his attendant. 

"Augh! indcedandnol— Idaren't 
— a poor manlike me — ^go for to pre- 
sume to be porsonal, — unless I get 
hold of a poorer ! " 

" Why, Bunting, you do not mean 
to say that you would be so ungene- 
lOfM as to afiront aman because he 
wafr poorer' than you 1— fie J " 

"Whaugh, your honour! and is 
not that the very reason why I 'd 
affront himt 'Burely, it is not my 
betters I should affront ; that would 
be ill-bred, your honour, — quite want 
ofdiscipKne." 

" But we owe it'to our great com- 
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mander," flaid Walter, ''to lore all 
men." 

''Angk! flir, that's reiy good 
maxim, — none better — but shows 
ignorance of the world, sir— great 1 " 

" Banting, yonr way of thinking is 
quite disgracefol. Do yon know, sir, that 
it is the Bible yon were speakmg of 1" 

'* Augh, sir ! bnt the Bible was ad- 
dressed to them Jew cretnrs ! How- 
somever, it's an excellent book for 
the poor ; keeps 'em in order, &yoars 
discipline, — ^none more so." 

'' Hold yonr tongue. I called you, 
Bunting, because I think I heard you 
say you had once been at York. Do 
you know what towns we shall pass on 
our road thither?" 

" Not I, your honour ; it 's a mighty 
long way. What would the squire 
think f— just at Lunnon, too ! Could 
have learned the whole road, sir, inns 
and all, if you had but gone on to 
Lunnon first. Howsomeyer, young 
gentlemen will be hasty,— no confi- 
dence in those older, and who are 
experienced in the world. I knows 
what I knows," and the corporal 
recommenced his whistle. 

" Why, Bunting, you seem quite 
discontented at my change of journey. 
Are you tired of riding, or were you 
yery eager to get to town 1 " 

"Augh ! sir; I was only thinking 
of what 's best for your honour, — I ! 
'Tis not for me to like or dislike, 
Howsomeyer, the horses, poor creturs, 
must want rest for some days. Them 
dumb animals can't go on for oyer, 
bumpety, bumpety, as your honour 
and I do. Whaughl" 

"It is yery true. Bunting; and I 
haye had some thoughts of sending 
you home again with the horses, and 
trayelling post." 

" Eh I *' grunted the corporal, open- 
ing his eyes, "hopes your honour 
ben't serious." 

" Why, if jfou continue to look so 
serious, I must be serious too. You 
understand, Banting 1 " 



"Anghf and that's all, yonr 
honour," cried the corporal, bright- 
ening up ; "shall look meny enough 
to-morrow, when one 's in, as it were, 
like, to the change of the road. Bnt 
yon see, sir, it took me by surprise. 
Said I to myself, says I, it is an odd 
thing for you, Jacob Bunting, on the 
faith of a man, it is ! to go tramp 
here, tramp there, without knowing 
why or wherefore, as if you were still 
a priyate in the forty-second, 'stead of 
a retired corporal. You see, yonr 
honour, my pride was a-hurt ; but it 's 
all oyer now ; only spites those beneath 
me, — i knows the world at my time 
0' life." 

"Well, Bunting, when you learn 
the reason of my change of plan, 
you 11 be perfectly satisfied that I do 
quite right. In a word, you know 
that my fitther has been long wiigging ; 
I haye found a clue by which I yet 
hope to trace him. This is the reason 
of my journey to Yorkshire." 

" Augh ! " said the corporal, " and 
a yery good reason : you 're a most ex- 
cellent son, sir; — and Lunnonso nigh ! " 

" The thought of London seems to 
haye bewitched you. Did you expect 
to find the streets of gold since yon 
were there last ? " 

"A — well, sir; I hears they be 
greatly improyed." 

"Pshaw I yon talk of knowing the 
world, Bunting, and yet you pant to 
enter it with all the inexperience of a 
boy. Why even I could set you an 
example." 

"'Tis 'cause I knows the world," 
said the corporal, exceedingly nettled, 
"that I wants to get back to it. I 
haye heard of some spoonies as neyer 
kist a girl, but neyer heard of any one 
who had kist a girl once that did not' 
long to be at it again." 

"And I suppose, Mr. Profligate, it 
is that longing which makes you so 
hot for London 1 " 

"There haye been worse longings 
nor thaV' qnoth the corporal, grayely. 
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'' Perhaps yon meditate marrying 
one of the London belles ; an heiress, 
— ehr' 

" Can't bnt say/' said the corporal 
reiy solemnly, "but that might be 
'ticed to many a fortin, if so be she 
was young, pretty, good-tempered, and 
fell desperately in love with me,— 
best quality of all." 

" You 're a modest fellow.'* 

" Why, the longer a man lives, the 
more knows his value; would not 
sell myself a bargain now, whatever 
might at twenty-one." 

" At that rate you would be beyond 
all price at seventy," said Walter. 
" But now tell me, Bunting, were you 
ever in love, — ^really and honestly in 
love 1 " 

"Indeed, your honour," said the 
corporal, " I have been over head and 
ears ; but that was afore I learnt to 
swim. Love 's very like bathing. At 
first we go souse to the bottom, but 
if we 're not drowned then, we gather 
pluck, grow calm, strike out gently, 
and make a deal pleasanter thing of 
it afore we've done. I'll tell you, 
sir, what I thinks of love : 'twixt you 
and me, sir, 'tis not that great thing 
in life boys and girls want to make it 
out to be : if 'twere one's dinner, that 
would be summut, for one can't do 
without that ; but lauk, sir, love 's all 
in the &ncy. One does not eat it^ 
nor drink it : and as for the rest, — 
why it's bother!" 

''Bunting, yonVe a beast," said 
Walter, in a rage; for though the 
eorpond had come off with a slight 
rebuke for his sneer at religion, we 
grieve to say that an attack on the 
sacredness of love seemed a crime 
beyond all toleration to the theologian 
of twenty-one. 

The corporal bowed, and thrust his 
tongue in his cheek. 

There was a pause of some moments. 

" And what," said Walter, for his 
spirits were raised, and he liked recur- 
ring to the quaint shrewdness of the 



corporal, " and what, after all, is the 
great charm of the world, that you so 
much wished to return to it V 

" Augh ! " replied the corporal, 
"'tis a pleasant thing to look about 
un with all one's eyes open; rogue 
here, rogue there, — keeps one alive ; 
—life in Lunnon, life in a village — 
all the difference 'twizt healthy walk 
and a doze in arm-chair; by thefiiith 
of a man, 'tis I "* 

"What! it is pleasant to have 
rascals about one ? " 

" BunHy yes," returned the corporal, 
dryly : "what so delightfiil like as to 
feel one's clivemess and 'bility all set 
an end — ^bristling up like a porky- 
pine 1 Kothing makes a man tread 
so light, feel so proud, breathe so 
briskly, as the knowledge.that he has 
all his wits about him, that he's a 
match for any one, that Uie divil him- 
self could not take him in ! " 

Walter laughed. 

"And to feel one is likely to be 
cheated is the pleasantest way of 
passing one's time in town. Bunting, 
ehl" 

"Augh! and in cheating too!" 
answered the corporal; '^ 'cause yon 
sees, sir, there be two ways o' living ; 
one to cheat, — one to be cheated. 
'Tib pleasant enough to be cheated 
for a little while, as the younkers are^ 
and as you 11 be, your honour ; bnt 
that's a pleasure don't last long^^ 
t'other lasts all your life; dare say 
youf honour 's often heard rich gentle- 
men say to their sons, ' Ton ought, 
for your own happiness' sake, like, 
my lad, to have summut to do ; ought 
to have some profession, be you niver 
so rich : ' very true, your honour ; and 
what does that meanl — ^why, it means 
that, 'stead of being idle and cheated, 
the boy ought to be bui^, and cheat 
—augh!" 

"Must a man who Mows a pro- 
fession necessarily cheat, then)" 

"Baugh! can your honour ask 
thati Does not the lawyer cheat! 
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ABd ilie doctor ckestl and the panoa 
cheats more tbaa anyl J^d that's 
the reason thej all takes flo maoh. 
mVreat in their piofaflfiioni— bother ! " 

" Bat the lohUer % ywimy' nothinp 
of him." 

" Whj, the BDldiu'»" said the eor- 
pozal, with dignitj^-^" the priocUe 
aoldier^ poor fellowl is- only cheated ; 
but when he -xximes for to get for to 
be as high as a corp'nil, or ^saigant^ 
he eomes for to get to bmHy o&ers, 
and to cheat. Aug^ ! then, 'tis not 
for the privates to •cheat) thatwoald 
be 'sDinption indead,-Hwve in t " 
, ''The general, theu^ oheate more 
than any, I sni^ese t" 

" 'Course, your honour; he talks- to 
the world 'boat honour, an* gloiy^ and 
loire of his eountiy^ and such likert 
Au^l that's proper cheating I" 

" You 're a bitter follow, Mr. Bunt- 
ing. And, pray, what do you think 
of the ladies; are tiiey afrbad as the 
menl" 

''Ladien angh ! when they ^renunv 
ried--yes! butofaHthemerecxotuxa, 
I respects the kept ladies the most; 
on the foith ei a man, I do ! Oad ! 
how well they knows tho'world — one 
quite enwies the sho-rogues ; they beats 
tiie wives hollow ! Angh ! and your 
honour should see how they fowns, 
and flatters, and butters up a man, 
and makes him think they loves him 
like winkey, all the' time they xuine 
him 1 They kisses money out of the 
miser, and sits m their satins,, while 
the wifo— Airot her ! — sulks in a ging- 
ham. Gh, they be ctivir oreturs, and 
they'll do what ikey likes with Old 
Nick, when Uiey gets- theie, for 'tis 
the old gentlemen. tiiQy cozens the 
best; and then," continued the cor- 
poral, waxing more and more loqua- 
cious, — for his appetite in talking 
grew with that it fed on, — "then 
there be another set o' quaaer folks 
you'll see in Lunnun, sir, that is, if yon 
falls in with 'em, — hang all together, 
quite in a clink, I seed lots on ^em 



when lived with the ooioaal Colonel 
Bysart, you knows — aa^ ! " 

" And what are they I" 

"Bam ones, your booDir; what 
they calls authofa'* 

"Authcn! what thedaoBaJbid Jim 
or the eok»el tO'do with anthers ?" 

" Augfa i then, the caloBel' waa a 
yery fine gentlemani what the lamed 
calls a myHMen^MS ; wvote iitlle«ongs 
himself— ^cresstiekB,. you know^ your 
iumonr : onoe he made a plaf^^'<eanae 
why 1 — he lived with an aetresa } " 

"A very good reasoa, indeed, for 
emnlating: Shakapeare: and did the 
play sacaeed]** 

"Fancy it did,yoarhfNumr; for the 
colonel waa a dab with the Beisaon." 

" Scissors ! the pen, you mean )" 

''N^J that's what the dxityaathors 
make plays with; alordiindaoolonel, 
my^een-assea, aiways takes the 
seissora" 

" How ] " 

"Why, the cidoael's haiy had lots 
of plays, and she marked a eeene 
here, a jest theie, a line in one pkoe, 
tk^ bit of blarney in t'other ; and the 
colonel sat by wil^ a^^pnai paper book, 
cut 'em out, pasted them in bec^ 
Augh 1 but the oolondl. pleaeed* the 
tovmmighrtily." 

"W^l, so he saw a groat many 
authoosh: and did not they please 
youl" 

" Why, they be so d— d qaand- 
some," said the corporal; "wringle, 
wrangle^ wrongleiy snap, growl, scratch ; 
that 's not what a man of the world 
does; man of the world niver quarrels: 
then, too, these cretum always fonoy 
you forgets that their father was a 
clargyman.; they always thinkA more 
of their fondly, like, than, their writ- 
ings ; and if they does not get money 
when they wants ity l^ey bristles up 
and cries, ' Not treated like a.gentle- 
man, by G— !' Yel^ after all,. they 've 
adeal'of kindness in 'em, if you knows 
how to TiiH.uagp 'em^^^augh ! but, cat- 
kindnesa, — paw to4ay, claw to-mor- 
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jooBg'— 41ie po«r tlUogs {«*^-MMi1nv« 
apefwr of ekiidroD, «Bd U?Q on the 
fame and :foi4m thqr are to get cue 
cf these d^ye; fhr, myegnel they" be 
the. most liABgnimeiifolke aii%« J " 

'' Wlqr B«aitiiir» ^iHist an dfawrTor 
jon hare bass! WhotsoiMe^erhafw 
JMUgiwed tfast jvMi had'iBOMle yovnelf 
BiAster of'00 maoj Tarietieeiiiiiaen i " 

'' Augfa, your honoar, I had nothing 
to do when I was the o(^nd% malley 
but to take note» to UidieB aod make 
pse of my ^m^ Mwa^ « 'fleettTe 
man*" 

"It is odd ttfeit^ with aU your 
abilities yen dUL notr provide better 
fi>ryofu»Mi£? 

'''T««» net my fintt/' fMdd the 
eoiporaly qaidHy; '"bnt^ someltow, 
do what will, 'tie not always the 
oUvereaif aa feranea the best Bttt> I 
be yoni^yety.yow honour ! " 

Walto-fltaiied at the corpeittl^ and 
laughed ontkigfat: the: ooiftoial was 
exceedingly, laqved. 

"Angh! mayhap you thinks, sir, 
that 'cause not so young as you, not 
young at all ; but what *s forty, or 
fifty, or fifty-five, in public lifel 
Kever hear much of men afore then. 
'Tis the autumn that reaps, spring 
sows, augh ! — bother ! " 

"Very true, and very poetical. 
I see you did not live among authors 
for nothing." 

"I knows summut of language, 
your honour," quoth the corporal, 
pedantically. 

" It is evident." 

" For, to be a man of the world, sir, 
must know all the ins and outs of 
speechifying; 'tis words, sir, that 
makes another man's mare go your 
road. Augh ! that must have been a 
cliver man as invented language; 
wonders who 'twas — ^mayhap Moses, 
your honour V 

" Never mind who it was," said 
Walter, gravely; "use the gift dis- 
creetly. 
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femr hMton;" xaneiiied' he, after a 
pune, " it he a> naiYel to< thiiik an. 
haw mush a nan' does in the wi^ of 
eheatin^ as- haa^ the gift of the gatt. 
Wants A waatis, talks her ever ; wapts 
yonrpnise, talks you onton it; wsila 
arphme, talks Mnanif into it. Yfhi^ 
nnihes the paraon ?— ^worda^; tiie hnr- 
yer^^WQxdst-; the pailiameBt>iaaa4<i^ 
irordfr ! Wovda ean min a coontiy^ 
in. the big house;, words' eare aoali^ 
inthopnlpits; wondsnttkerevea thea 
eie awthom, poor evetuBl in evaiy 
manors aievith. A^ogli ! sir^ taflce note 
of the isortis, andthe>eUn^ will take 
cane of thCTwe lvai b other ! " 

" Your reflflBtMtts amaoe me, Bimft* 
in^^' said Walter, smiling. " But t^ 
Bi^t begias to cli»e in.: I tniat we 
shall not meet withany misadveirtBrei" 

" 'Tie an vgseme bit of road 1" said 
the oQuporal, looddng round' faim. 

"^he poBtaftsI" 

" Primed and loMted, your honour." 

" AfteraU,B«nting', afittlh^kinmah 
would be'Bobadsport^-^l espaeiidly 
to an old soldier like you." 

"Augh, baugh! 'tis no pleasant 
work fighting, without pay at least; 
'tis not like love and eating, your 
honour, the better for being what 
they calls 'gratis!'" 

" Yet I have heard you talk of the 
pleasure of fighting; not for pay. 
Bunting, but for your king and 
country ! " 

" Augh ! and that 's when I wanted 
to cheat the poor creturs at Grassdale, 
your honour; don't take the liberty 
to talk stuff to my master ! " 

They continued thus to beguile the 
way till Walter again sank into a 
revery, while the corporal, who began 
more and more to dislike the aspect 
of the ground they had entered on, 
still rode by his side. 

The road was heavy, and wound 
down the long hUl which had stricken 
so much dismay into the corporal's 
stout heart on the previous day, when 
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h/9 had beheld its oommenoement at 
the extremity of the town, where bat 
for him they had not dined. Th^ 
were now a little more than a mile 
from the 8ud town, the whole of the 
way was taken up by this hill ; and 
the road, yery different from the 
imoothened decliyities of the present 
day, seemed to hare been cat down the 
yery steepest part of its centre ; loose 
stones and deep rats increased the 
difficalty of the descent, and it was 
with a slow pace and a guarded rein 
that both our trayellers now continued 
their journey. On the left side of the 
road was a thick and lofty hedge ; to 
the right, a wild, bare, sayage heath, 
sloped downward, and just t^orded a 
glimpse of the spires and chimneys of 
the town, at which the corporal was 
already supping in idea! That in- 
eomparable personage was, howeyer, 
abruptly recalled to the present instant, 
by a most yiolent stumble on the part 
of his hard-mouthed, Roman-nosed 
horse. The horse was all but down, 
and the corporal all but oyer. 
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it," said the corporal^ 
slowly recoyering his perpendicuhuity, 
''and the way to Lunnun was as 
smooth as a bowling-green ! " 

Ere this rueful exclamation was well 
out of the corporal's month, a bullet 
whizzed past him from the hedge ; it 
went so close to his ear, that but for that 
lucky stumble, Jacob Bunting had 
been as the grass of the field, iHiich 
flourisheth one moment and is cut 
down the next 1 

Startled by the sound, the corporal's 
horse made off full tear down the hill, 
and carried him seyend paces beyond 
his master ere he had power to stop 
its career. But Walter, reining up 
his better-managed steed, looked round 
for the enemy, nor looked in yain. 

Three men started frt>m the hedge 
with a simultaneous shoat. Walter 
fired, but without effect ; ere he could 
lay hand on the second pistol his 
bridle was seized, and a yiolent blow 
frt>m a long double-handed bludgeon 
brought him to the ground. 
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<^n «v8BHif Atam anil 

pBfinng tivoagk ^e vttUise ia 
aaeeuiioaed «ialk^ n^n IBeter 
JlndtiyMtiiAd forth from Wie Bfoir 
imd. Dtg/and imnried up to the lowus 
«teliia eonntammce full of impartaooe, 
MidaJittle nifled hy ie». 

^IHi,Bir, sir <nHB, your aerMuitl), 
— 4Hi»e JOB heanl the iMwgl Twe 
jMnuaBiai Cfaedctngton ^ vmaU town, 
some miles distant fhnn iQiBasdate) 
W8» tfbroihly 'onteied last oiigfht — 
voUbnd, TXNir henour, robbed. Sqaixe 
l%bMHi«Bttied^ his bed, Ui bnteMi 
liAed, hisnelf Bhodcingly wt^iaad4m 
the bead ; and the maidfiervant, BnVtj 
»-b0r sisteriiTOd irifth me, % veiy good 
gill — mta leeked up in ihe eapheBid. 
Am to ^e «alher home, they emied 
ctfT «U Idle ^te. Vhereiiroiie no kee 
Iban Cour «i«i aH inaBked, j««r ho- 
nonr, and armed ifMh fistob. What 
tf Mhj «hefBkL eome here J «Bcb a 
tling vsB nMvr heaid 0f heftwo hi 
«h«Bii»8rtiL B«t» flD*-4Nifi;ini«-^«b 
■o( be a&md ; 4e j»t jt, mm, for I 
BBHQraayBnthlhe 



< Bat iriofcad men duU 4riak ike dKfi 
Which they in wrath ehall wniag ; 
For / wUI lift my Toice. and 
TheBufleewliflel do^ 
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" Ton «ould not 'find a awre effBC* 
tual method of potting ikem io iight, 
Peter," «ud Madeline, sauling; ''but 
go and talk to my nncle. I Jbtmr we 
kam ta whole magamne of hionder- 
bBsaes and guns at home; tbey nuiy 
he uoefiil now. Bui yon ase well 
{mvided m e«K «f attack. Hare 
j«Mi not the eotpoml^ funooi cat, 
Jiacobins1->flnrefy a mateh fi>r ^y 
rohbenr 

Ay, miss, on -Aeprincqile of set a 
to catch B thief, pechaps she 
nay he ; bat nally, it is no jesting 
matter. I don't say as how I am 
tinhenome; hut, the' fledi hi grass, 
—1 4oes not like to be mowed down 
sfoiw my time. Ah, Mr. Aram — ^yonr 
house is 'very 'lonesome like; it is 
ohA of veaeh of all yom: adgbhoBTs. 
Hadnt yon bettor, sit, take up yonr 
MgngB at the -squire's for the pre- 
sentr 

Madefine ^pre«ed Aram% «nn, -and 
looked tip terfaUy in his ftee. "Why, 
my gpood fraand," said 'he to Dealtcy, 
''voUbenwiU haivv little to gain in 
aqr hooae, uBteas ihey -Bie given to 
iaamad pmsnltB. itaaoBld hexome- 
thing -new, iPatnv'to -bbo « gmg of 
housebreakers aaaktag^cff with « taie- 
t2 
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scope, or a pair of globes, or a great 
folio, coyered with dust." 

"Ay, your honour, but they may 
be the more savage for being disap- 
pointed." 

" Well, well, Peter, we will see," re- 
plied Aram, impatiently ; "meanwhile 
we may meet you again at the hall. 
Good eyening for the present." 

" Do, dearest Eugene-— do, for Hea- 
ren's sake," said l^tdeline, with tears 
in her eyes, as, turning from Dealtry, 
they directed their steps towards the 
quiet valley, at the end of which the 
student's house was situated, and 
which was now more than ever Made- 
line's fovourite walk, — " do, dearest 
Eugene, come up to the manor-house 
till these wretches are apprehended. 
Consider how open your house is to 
attack ; and isurely there can be no 
necessity to remain in it now." 

Aram's calm brow darkened for a 
moment. "What! deare8t>".6aid he; 
" can you be affected by the foolish 
fears of yon dotard? How do we 
know as yet, whether this improbable 
story have any foundation in truth? 
At all events, it is evidently exag- 
gerated. Perhaps an Invasion of the 
poultry-yard, in which some hungry 
fox was the real offender, may be the 
true origin of this terrible tale. 
Nay, love — ^nay, do not look thus re- 
proachfully ; it will be time enough 
for us, when we have sifted the grounds 
of alarm, to take our precautions; 
meanwhile, do not blame me if in 
your presence I cannot admit fear. 
Oh, Madeline— dear, dear Madeline, 
could yon guess, could you dream, 
how different life has become to me 
since I knew you ! Formerly, I will 
frankly own to you, that dark and 
boding apprehensions were wont to 
lie heavy at my heart ; the cloud was 
more fSftmiliarto me than the sunshine. 
Bat now I have grown a child, and 
can see around me nothing but hope ; 
my life was winter — ^your love has 
bieathed it into spring." 



" And yet, Eugene — yt\ 

" Yet what, my Madeline ?" 

" There are still moments when I 
have no power over your thoughts ; 
moments when you break away from 
me; when you mutter to yourself 
feelings in which I have no share, 
and which seem to steal the consdous- 
ness frt>m your ^e and the colour 
from, your lip." 

"Ah, indeed ! " said Aram, quickly : 
"what ! you watch me so closely?" 

" Can you wonder that I do ?" said 
Madeline, with an earnest tenderness 
in her voice. 

"You must not, then— you must 
not>" returned her lover almost 
fiercely. " I cannot bear too nice and 
sudden a scrutiny; consider how long I 
have clung to a stem and solitary inde- 
pendence of thought, which allows no 
watch, and forbids account of itself 
to any' one. Leave it to time and 
your love to win their inevitable way. 
Ask not too much from me now. 
And mark — ^mark, I pray you, when- 
ever, in spite of myself, these moods 
you refer to darken over me, heed not 
•— Usten not — Leome me! — solitude 
is their only cure ! Promise me this, 
love — promise." 

"It is a harsh request, Eugene; 
and I do not think I will grant you 
so complete a monopoly of thought," 
answered Madeline, ph^yfully, yet half 
in earnest. 

"Madeline," said Aram, with a 
deep solemnity of maiyier, "I ask a 
request on which my very love for 
you depends. From ; the depths of 
my soul, I implore you to grant it ; 
yea^ to the very letter." 

"Why, why, this is "began 

Madeline, when, encountering the 
full, the dark, the inscrutable gazQ of 
her strange lover, she broke off in a 
sudden fear, which she could not 
analyse ; and only added, in a low 
and subdued voice, — ^"I promise to 
obey you." 

As if a weight were lifted from his 
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hearty Aram now brightened at once 
into himself in his happiest mood. 
He poured forth a torrent of gratefol 
oonnHence^ of buoyant love^ that soon 
swept from the remembrance of the 
blushing and enchanted Madeline the 
momentary fear, the suddemchillness, 
which his look had involuntarily 
stricken into her mind And as they 
now wound along the most lonely 
part of that wild 'yalley, his arm 
twined round her waist, and his low 
but silver voice giving magic to the 
very air she breathed — she felt, per- 
haps^ a more entire and unruffled 
sentiment of present^ and a more cre- 
dulous persuasion of future happiness^ 
than she had ever experienced before. 
And Aram himself dwelt with a 
more lively and detailed fulness than 
he was wont, on the prospects they 
were to share, and the security and 
peace which retirement would bestow 
upon their life. 

"WiU it not be," he said, "that 
we shall look from our retreat upon 
the shifting passions and the hollow 
loves of the distant world? We can 
have no petty object, no vain allur^ 
ment, to distract the unity of our 
affection; we must be all in all to 
each other : for what else can there be 
to engross our thoughts and occupy 
oar feelings here ? 

"If, my beautiful love, you have 
selected one whom the world might 
deem a strange choice for youth and 
loveliness like yours; you have, at 
least, selected one who can have no 
idol but yourself. The poets tell you, 
and rightly, that solitude is the fit 
sphere for love ; but how few are the 
lovers whom solitude does not &tigue ! 
They rush into retirement, with souls 
unprepared for its stem joys and its 
unvarying tranquillity: they weary 
of each other, because the solitude 
itself to which they fled palls upon 
and oppresses them. But to me, 
the freedom which low minds call ob- 
scurity, is the aliment of life ; I do 



not enter the temples of Kature as a 
stranger, but the priest : nothing can 
ever tire me of tiie lone and augusi 
altars on which I sacrificed my youth : 
and now, what Nature, what Wisdom 
once were to me — no, no, more, im- 
measureably more than these— yon 
are ! Oh, Madeline ! methinks there 
is nothing under heaven like the feel- 
ing which puts us apart from all that 
agitates, and fevers, and degrades the 
herd of men; which grants us to 
control the tenor of our future life, 
because it annihilates our dependence 
upon others; and while the rest of 
earth are hurried on, blind and un- 
conscious, by the hand of Fate, leaves 
us the sole lords of our destiny : and 
able, frt>m the Past, which we have 
governed, to become the Prophets of 
our Future ! " 

At this moment Madeline uttered 
a Mnt shriek, and clung trembling to 
Aram's arm. Amazed, and aroused 
from his enthusiasm, he looked up, 
and on seeing the cause of her alarm, 
seemed himself transfixed, as by a 
sudden terror, to the earth. 

But a few paces distant, standing 
amidst the long and rank fern that 
grew on either side of their path, 
quite motionless, and looking on the 
pair with a sarcastic smile, stood the 
ominous stranger, whom the second 
chapter of our first Book introduced 
to the reader. 

For one instant Aram seemed ut- 
terly appalled and overcome; his 
cheek grew the colour of death ; and 
Madeline felt his heart beat with a 
loud, a fearful force beneath the breast 
to which she clung. But his was not 
the nature any earthly dread could 
long abash. He whispered to Ma- 
deline to come on : and slowly, and 
with his usual firm but gliding step, 
continued his way. 

"Good evening, Eugene Aram," 
said the stranger; and as he spoke, 
he tonched his hat slightly to Ma- 
deline. 
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in & calm T«ic&;, " do SOT m&iaagjhb 

■_Til_ s-kaV" 

" Han^ ^*-7«^ if il M plaMO 

" PaidoB me, dear MadeUae/ auA 
Aian^aoftly, aaddiantKagingluBnBli 
fimiLka; " boi for oaa momeiti." 

Ha advanced to. it% atnn^r, aad 
Madeline oonkl not but note ihtA, aa 
Aram aeeeeted bim, bia brow felly, laoid 
bia nannnr aeemed iriolent and agi- 
tated : but sbe. could, not bear tbe 
word* of eitber ; near did tbe eonfinr- 
ence iaat above » minnte. Tbe atran- 
ger bowe<^ and taming swuf, aoon 
vaniflbed among tbe ahmbs^ Aam 
regained tbe aide of bia mistrem. 

" Wbe,'' ened sbe eagerij, "ia tbat 
fearfal man? Wbai ia bia bvaineaa? 
Wbat bis name 1" 

"Be ia n man wb<»n I kneir well 
some fiiniieen jeara ago^'' replied 
Aram, coldly, and witb eaae; I did 
not.tben lead qaite ao lonely a life, 
and iro were tbrown mneb togetber. 
Sineo tbat timc^ bo baa been in nnr 
fortunate cireamata nc e o p ^yeined tbe 
aimy — ^be waa in early life a aoldier, 
and bad been diabanded^-entered 
into bnaines^^ and fi^ed ; in shMt^ 
be baa partaken of tboae vieiaaitadea 
inseparable from tbe life of one driyen 
to aeeb tbe werid. Wben be trsveUed 
tbia road aone mcaitbs ago^ be aod- 
dentally heard of my residenee in the 
nttgbboorboed, and natnraUy soogbt 
me. Poor aa I am, I. wm of some 
assiatanoe to bim^ Hi&ronte hnoffk 



bim Ulber ag^B^ and bo 

ma: I anppaaa, to% <ba4 Imnafc again 

aidUm.** 

''And ia tbat, mdmd, attl" aad 
Madeline^ bveatbing moie froe^ 
" WeU, poor man^if be be your friad, 
ho wamt be maSkam^^l bopo done 
him. wfOBg. And does be 
moMyl 1 bavo aomo to giwe 
boEO Eogenel" And tbe aimplo* 
heacted girl p«t ber pwaointo Anun'a. 
band: 

""So, dnnssi," laid bo, abxinkiiig' 
baek ; " no, we abaU not require f^onr 
conliibntion : I ean. easily apare* bin 
enougb for tbe pieaeat But lei an 
turn baek, it growa cbill." 

" Andwby did be lenveaByJBugcnel* 

"BeeatHO I deeired him to vvt 
me at bmne an boor benoe." 

" An boor ! then yon wSl naianp 
witbu8t04ugfatr 
/' No, not tb» night, deanflL" 

The conyersation now eeaaed ; Hap 
ddine in vain endeawMired to renew 
itb Araaa, tbough. witboot relapaing 
into one of bia frequent reverie^. 
aiMnrered ber only in monoe^UaUeak 
They anared at the manephouae^ and 
Aram at tim gardengate tookleaswof 
her fiff tbe night, and baatened bnak> 
ward towards biahomeu liadeUne^aAer 
watehmg bis form through tbe deep- 
ening shadows until it diaappeared> 
entered the bouse witb a< listlew step ; 
a namelaas and thrilling preaentimenb 
crept to her heart; and she oauld 
hnve sat down and wept, thoagh 
witheni a eaose. 
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Tli« tpinte X hftve niaei abandon bm ; 

The apells whioh I have studied baffle me."— JToJ^'ed* 



Hbasvhils Aiam strode rapidly 
through thevillage^ and not till he 
had regained tiie solitary talley did he 
relax his step. 

The evening had already deepened 
into night. Along the sere and me- 
lancholy woods the autumnal winds 
crept with a lowly but gathering 
moan. Where the water held its 
course^ a damp and ghostly mist 
clogged the air; but the skies were 
calm, and chequered only by a few 
clouds^ that sw^t in long, whit^ 
spectral streaks, over the solemn 
stars. ISTow and then the bat wheeled 
swiftly round, almost touching the 
%ure of the student, as he walked 
musingly onward. And the owl* 
that before the month waned many 
days, would be seen no more in that 
region^ came heavily from the trees 
like a* guilty thought that deserts its 
shade. It i^ on& of those nights 
half dim, half glorious, which mark 
the early decline of the year. Kature 
seemed restless and instinct with 
change ; there were those signs in the 
atmosphere which leave the most ex- 
perienced in doubt whether the morn- 
ing may rise in storm or stmshine. 
And in this particular period, the^ 
skyey influences seem to tincture the 
animal life with their own mysterious 
and wayward spirit of change. The 
birds deaert their summer haunts ; an 
unaceonntable disquietude pervades 
the brute creation ; even men in this 
unsettled seaaonhaveconaideied them- 

* That apeodlea called the ahort-eaied owl. 



selves, more than at others, stirred By 
the motion and whisperings of their 
genius. And eveiy creature that 
flows upon the tide of the Universal 
Life of Things, feels upon the rv^^ 
surface the mighty and solemn diange 
which is at werk within ita depths 

And now Aram had nearly threaded 
the valley, and his own abode beeune 
visible on the opemng ^ain, when 
the stranger emei^d from tiie frees 
to the right, and suddenly stood 
before the student. ^I tarried for 
you here, Aram," said he, "instead of 
seeking you at home, at the time you 
fixed : for there are certain private rea- 
sons which make it prudent I should 
keep as much as possible among the 
owls^ and it was therefore safer» if not 
more pleasant, to lie here amidst the 
fern, &an to make myself menj in 
the village yonder.'' 

''And what,*' said Aram, "again 
brings you hither ? Did you not say, 
when you visited me some months 
since, that you were about to settle in 
a different part of the country, with 
a relation?" 

"And so I intended; but Fale, afl 
you would say, or the Devil, as I 
should, ordered it otherwise. 1 had 
not long left you, when I fell in with 
some old Mends, bold spirits and 
true; the brave outlaws of the road 
and the field* Shall I have any shame ^ 
in confessing that I preferred their' 
society, a society not unfiunUiar to 
me, to the dull and solitary life that I 
might have led in tending mj^ old 
bed-ridden relation in Wales, who. 
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after all, may live these twenty years, 
and at tJie end can scarcely leave me 
enongh for a week's UMuck at the 
hazard-table 1 In a word, I joined my 
gallant friends, and intmsted myself 
to their guidimce. Since then, we 
hare cruised around the country, re- 
galed ourselyes cheerly, frightened 
the timid, silenced the fractious, and 
by the help of your &te, or my devil, 
have found ourselves, by accident, 
brought to exhibit our valour in this 
very district, honoured by the dwelling- 
place of my learned friend Eugene 
Aram/' 

''Trifle not with me. Houseman," 
said Aram sternly ; " I scarcely yet 
understand you. Do yon mean to 
imply that yourself, and the lawless 
associates you say yon have joined, 
are lying out now for plunder in these 
parts?" 

** Yon say it : perhaps you heard pf 
our exploits hust night, some four miles 
hence 1 " 

" Ha ! was that villany yours?" 

" Yillany ! " repeated Houseman, in 
a tone of sullen offence. "Come, 
Master Aram, these words must not 
pass between you and me, friends of 
such date, and on such a footing." 

"Talk not of the past," repUed 
Aram, with a livid lip, "and call not 
those whom Destiny once, in despite 
of Nature, drove down her dark tide 
in a momentary companionship, by 
the name of friends. Friends we are 
not ; but while we live there is a tie 
between us stronger than that of 
friendship." 

"You speak truth and wisdom," 
said Houseman, sneeringly ; " for my 
part, I care not what yon call us, 
friends or foes." 

"Foes, foes!" exclaimed Aram, 
abruptly; "not that. Has life no 
medium in its ties? — Pooh — pooh ! 
not foes ; we may not be foes to each 
other." 

" It toere foolish, at least at present," 
said Houseman^ carelessly. 



" Look you. Houseman," continued 
Aram, drawing his comrade from the 
path into a wilder part of the scene, 
and, as he spoke, hia words were 
couched in a more low and inward 
voice than heretofore. "Look you, 
I cannot live and have my life dark- 
ened thus by your presence. Is not 
the world wide enough for us both 1 
Why haunt each ot^er? what have 
you to gain from me? Can the 
thoughts that my sight recalls to you 
be brighter, or more peaceful, than 
those which start upon me when I 
gaze on you ? Does not a ghastly air, 
a chamel breath, hover about us both ? 
Why perversely incur a torture it is 
so easy to avoid? Leave me — Cleave 
these scenes. All earth spreads be- 
fore you— choose your pursuits, and 
your resting-place elsewhere, but 
grudge me not this little spot." 

"I have no wish to disturb you, 
Eugene Aram, but I must live ; and 
in order to live I must obey my com- 
panions : if I deserted them, it would 
be to starve. They will not linger 
long in this district ; a week, it may 
be ; a fortnight, at most : then, like 
the Indian animal, they will strip the 
leaves, and desert the tree. In a word, 
after we have swept the countay, we 
are gone." 

" Houseman, Houseman I " said 
Aram, passionately, and frowning till 
his brows almost hid his eyes; but 
that part of the orb which they did 
not hide, seemed as living fire; "I 
now implore, but I can threaten — 
beware I — silence, I say" (and he 
stamped his foot violently on the 
>ground, as he saw Houseman about 
to interrupt him); "listen to me 
throughout. Speak not to me of 
tarrying here^— speak not of days, of 
weeks — every hour of which would 
sound upon my ear like a death-knell. 
Dream not of a sojourn in these tran- 
quil shades, upon an errand of dread 
and violence— the minions of the law 
aroused against you, girt with the 
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chances of apprehension and a shame- 
fdl death " 

" And a full confession of my past 
sins,** interrupted Houseman, laugh- 
ing wildly. 

'' Fiend ! deyil ! " cried Aram, grasp- 
ing his comrade by the throat, and 
shaking him with a vehemence that 
Houseman, though a man of great 
strength and sinew, impotently at- 
tempted to resist. "Breathe but 
another word of such import ; dare to 
menace me with the yengeance of such 
a thing as thou, and, by the Heaven 
above us, I will lay thee dead at my 
feet!" 

''Belease my throat, or you will 
commit murder," gasped Houseman, 
with difficulty, and growing already 
black in the &ce. 

Aram suddenly relinquished his 
gripe, and walked away with a hurried 
step, muttering to himself. He then 
returned to the side of Houseman, 
whose flesh still quivered either with 
rage or fear; and, his own self-pos- 
session completely restored, stood 
gazing upon him with folded arms, 
and his usual deep and passionless 
composure of countenance ; and House- 
man, if he could not bol^y confront, 
did not altogether shrink from, his 
eye. So there and thus they stood, 
at a little distance from each other, 
both silent, and yet with something 
unutterably fearful in their silence. 

" Houseman," said Aram at length 
in a calm, yet a hollow voice, " it may 
be that I was wrong; but there lives 
no man on earth, save you, who could 
thus stir my blood, — ^nor you with 
ease. And know, when you menace 
me, that it is not your menace that 
subdues or shakes my spirit ; but that 
which robs my veins of their even 
tenor is, that you should deem your 
menace covld have such power, or that 
you, — ^that any man, — should arrogate 
to himself the thought that he could, 
by the prospect of- whatsoever danger, 
humble the soul and curb the will of 



Eugene Aram. And now I am cabn ; 
say what you wUl, I cannot be vexed 
again." 

« I have done," replied Houseman, 
coldly. I have nothing to say ; &re- 
well ! " and he moved away among the 
trees. 

*' Stay," cried Aram, in some agita- 
tion; "stay; we must not part thus. 
Look you. Houseman, you say you 
would starve should you leave your 
present associates. That may not be : 
quit them this night, — ^this moment : 
leave the neighbourhood, and the 
little in my power is at your will." 

" As to that," said Houseman, dryly, 
" what is in your power is, I fear me, 
so little as not to counterbalance the 
advantages I should lose in quitting 
my companions. I expect to net 
some three hundreds before I leave 
these parts." 

" Some three hundreds ! " repeated 
Aram, recoiling : " that were indeed 
beyond me. I told you when we last 
met that it is only by an annual 
payment I draw the little wealth I 
have." 

" I remember it. I do not ask you 
for money, Eugene Aram ; these hands 
can maintain me," replied Houseman, 
smiling grimly. " I told you at once 
the sum I expected to receive sovne- 
toJiere, in order to prove that you need 
not vex your benevolent heart to 
afibrd me relief. I knew well the 
sum I named was out of your power, 
unless indeed it be part of the mar- 
riage portion you are about to receive 
with your bride. Fie, Aram ! what, 
secrets from your old friend ! You 
see I pick up the news of the place 
without your confidence." 

Again Aram's fiace worked, and his 
lip quivered ; but he conquered his 
passion with a surprising self-com- 
mand, and answered mildly, — 

"I do not know. Houseman, whether 
I shall receive any marriage portion 
whatsoever; if I do, I am willing to 
make some arrangement by which I 
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could engoffe^ jEoa to moleat me oft 
more. Bui it jet wmts aavenl dapi 
fo my marruige ; quit the neigbbeor- 
hood noiv^ aad a month hemseJct xa 
meet again. Whateyer at that time 
maj bemj leaonioea^yoa ahaUfinoklj 
know them." 

"It cannot be," said Honaeman. 
" I quit not these districta without a 
certain sum, not in hope,, but pofr* 
session. But why interfeie with me 3 
I seek not my hoards in your coffer. 
Why so anxious that I should not 
breathe the same air as yourself 1" 

"It matters not,'* replied Axam, 
with a deep and ghastly Toice ; ** but 
when you are near me, I feel as if I 
were with the dead : it is a spectre 
that I would exorcise in ridding me of 
your presence. Tet this is not what 
I now speak of. Tou are engaged, 
according to your own lips, in lawless 
and midnight schemes^ in whieh you 
may (knd the tide of chances runs 
tomrds that bourne) be seized by the 
hand of Justice." 

''Ho!" said Houseman, sullenly; 
''and was it not for saying that you 
feared this, and its probable conse- 
quences, that you well-nigh stifled me, 
but now ? — So truth may be said one 
moment with impunity, and the next 
at peril of life ! These are the sub- 
tleties of you wise schoolmen, I sup- 
pose. Tour Aristottea and your 
2enofl^ your Flatos and your Epica- 
ruses, teach you notable distinctions, 
truly ! " 

" Peace !" said Aram ; ''are we at 
all times ourselTes ? Are the passions 
neyer our masters^ Tou maddened 
me into anger; behold, I am now 
calm' : the subjects discussed between 
myself and you are of life and death ; 
let us approach them with our senses 
collected and prepared. What, House- 
man, are you bent iq»on your own 
destruetion, as well aa mine, that you 
persevere in courses which wiuU end 
in a death of shame 1" 

"What else can I do? I will not 



wnik,and I canaotUTalike jMiiLaloBa 
wilderness on a crust of bread. ITor 
ia my name like J^aan, moothod by 
the piaiae of honest men : my charaeter 
is marked ; those who once wiebonked 
me shun now. I haire no xeaouroe 
for soeiety (for / cannot fine i^yaetf 
alone)^ but in the fellowship oi men 
like myself whom the worid has 
thrust from, its pale. I hava n» re- 
source for bread, save in the pusoita 
that are branded by justice, and ac- 
companied with snares and danger. 
What would yon have me do ? " 

"la it not better," said Aram, "to 
enjoy peace and safety upon a small 
bat certain pittance, than to live thus 
from hand to mouth % vibrating from, 
wealth to femine, and the rope aroond 
your neck, sleeping and awake 1 Se^ 
your relation; in that' quarter,. you 
yourself said your character was not 
branded : Kve with him, and know 
the quiet of easy days, and I promise 
you, that if aught be in my power to 
make your lot more suitable to your 
wants, so Long as you lead the life of 
honest men, it shall be freely youza. 
Is not this better, Houseman, than a 
short and sleepless career of dread 1" 

"Aram," answered Houseman, "are 
you, in truth, calm enough to hear 
me spea^ ? I warn you, that if again 
you forget yourself,, and lay hands on 
me ** 

"Threaten not^ threaten not^" iur 
terrupted Aram, "but proceed; all 
within me is now still and cold aa 
ice. Proceed without fear or scruple." 

"Be it so; we do not love one 
another: you have affected contempt 
for me — imd I — I — ^no matter — I am 
not a stone or a stick, that I should 
not feeL Tou have scorned me— yioa 
have outragdd me — you have not 
assumed towards me even the decent 
hypocrisies of prudence*— yet now you 
would ask of me the conduct, the 
sympathy, the forbearance, the oon- 
cession ol friendship. Tou wish that 
I should quit these scenes, where, to 
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my jnigmei^, s^ otrtauL advantage 
anratta me, soIbIj^ that I ma^ lighten 
your breast of ita seifidk fisank. You. 
dread the dangers thai aMraHmeeByour 
ownaecount. AnduLmgifappreheiiaon, 
you. forebode yoor own doom. Ydu 
aak me, nagr not ask, jom would oomr 
mand, you would awe me to saarifioe 
my will and wishes, in order to soothe 
your anxietiea and strengthen your 
own safety. Mark me! BugeneAram^ 
I have been treated aa a. tool, and I 
will not be'i^ecned aa & friend. I 
will not stir from the. vicinity of your 
home till my designs be falfUled, — 
I enjoy, I hug myself in your torments. 
I exult in the terror with which you 
will hear of eafih new enterprise, e^h 
new daring, each new triumph of 
myself and my gallant comrades. 
And now I am avenged for the affiront 
you put upon me." 

Though Aram tiembled, with sup- 
pressed passions, from limb to Umb^ 
his voice was still calm, and his lip 
even wore a smile as he answered, — 

"I was prepared for this. Home* 
man; you utter nothing that surprises 
or appals me. You hate me; it is 
natural : men united as we are, rarely 
look on each other with a friendly or 
a pitying eye. But, Houseman, I 
KKow YOU ! — you are a man of vehe^ 
ment passions, but interest with you 
18 yet stronger than passion. If not^ 
our conference is over. Gto — and do 
your worst" 

" You are right, most learned 
scholar ; I can fetter the tiger within, 
in his deadliest rage, by a golden 
chain." 

" Wen, then. Houseman^ it ia not 
your interest to betray mo — my 
destruction is your own." 

''I grant it; but if I am appre- 
hended, and to be hung for robbery I'" 

" It will be no longer an object to 
you, to care for my sa&ty. Assuredly, 
I comprehend this. But my interest 
induces me to wish that you be removed 
from the peril of iqpprehension, and 



jpuE inienest replies, that • if jgm 
obtain equal advantages in. secuiti^ 
yqik would forego advantagea acaem- 
panied by peril. Say what w» wifi^ 
wander aa we will, it is to thia saiiii 
that we must return at. lasL" 

** Nothing can be clearer ;. anA wtma 
yen a rich, man, Eugene- Asan^ «r 
could you obtain your bride^a dowvjf 
(no. doubt, a respectable sum) in ai^ 
vance, the arrangement m^^t at 
once be settled." 

Aram gasped for bceath, aod^ aa 
uaual mth him in emotion^ madfr 
several strides muttering ragMU|^ 
and indiJBtinctly to himself, and then 
returned. 

** Even were this possible, it would 
be but a short reprieve ; I could not 
trust you ; the sum would be spent, 
and I again in the state to which you 
have oomp^ed me now, butwithetat 
the meana again to relieve myself. 
No, no } if the Uow must fsUl, be it so 
<me day as another." 

"As you will," said Houseman; 

''but " Just at that moment, a 

long shrill whistle sounded below, as 
from the water. Houseman paused 
abruptly — "That signal is from my 
comrades ; I must away. Hark, again ! 
Farewell, Aram.*^ 

"£Vewell, if it must be so," said 
Aram, in a tone of dogged suUenness ; 
"but to-morrow, should you know of 
any means by which I could &el 
secure, beyond the security of yonx 
own word, from your future moleaUr 
tion„ I might— yet how ?" 

"To-morrow," said Houseman,"! 
cannot answer for myself; it ia not 
alwaya that I can leave my comradea : 
a natural jealousy makes them suiq^ 
cioua of the absence of their friends* 
Yet hold ; the nd^ after to-morrow, 
the Sabbath nighty moat virtuoMt 
Aram, I can meet yon — but not hma 
— some miles hoice. You know the 
foot of the BevU's Crag, by the watsi!- 
fall ; it is a spot quiet and shaded 
enough in all conseienee £orourintap» 
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Tiew : and I will tell you a secret I 
would trqat to no other man (hark, 
again!) — ^It is close by our present 
lurking place. Meet me there! — ^It 
would, indeed, be pleasanter to hold 
our conference under shelter — ^but 
just at present, I would rather not 
trust myself beneath any honest man's 
roof in this neighbourhood. Adieu ! 
on Sunday night, one hour before 
midnight" 

The robber, for such then he was; 
waved his hand, and hurried away in 
the direction from which the ognal 
seemed to come. 



Aram gazed after him, but with' 
vacant ^es ; and remained for sereral 
minutes rooted to the spot, as if the 
very life had left him. 

"The Sabbath night!'' said he, at 
length, moving slowly on; "and I 
I must spin, forth my existence in 
trouble and fear till then— ^ then ! 
what remedy can I ihien invent Wt is 
clear that I can have no dependence 
on his word, if won ; and I have not 
even aught wherewith to buy it. But 
courage, courage, my heart; and work 
thou my busy brain ! Ye have never 
fidled me yet ! " 



CHAPTER III. 



FB19H ALABX IN •THB VILLAGE. — ^LBSTKB'S VISIT TO ABAIC-^A TBAIT OF 
DBLIOATB KnrnirBSB IN THI STUDBVT. — ^ICADELIirE. — ^HEB PB0VBNB8S TO 
OOVFinE. — THE OOEVEBSATION BBIWEEK LB8TEB AKD ABAX. — THE FEB- 
SONS BT WHOM IT IS IBTEBBUPTBl). 

'< Not my own fesn, nor the prophetic eoiil 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control." 

Shakspsarb's SonneU. 

«' Commend me to their love, and I am prond, say. 
That my ocoasions have fomid time to use them. 
Toward a supply ctf money ; let the request 
Be fifty talents."— Tlmon qfAtheru. 



The next morning the whole village 
was alive and bustling with terror and 
consternation. Another, and a yet 
more daring robbery, had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood, and the 
police of the county town had been 
summoned, and were now busy in 
search of the offenders. Aram had 
been early disturbed by the officious 
anxiety of some of his neighbours; 
and it wanted yet some hours of noon, 
when Lester himself came to seek and 
consult with the student. 

Aram was alone in his large and 
gloomy chamber, surrounded, as usual, 
by^ his books, but not, as usual, 
engaged in their contents. With his 



face leaning on his hand, and his eyes 
gazing on a dull fire, that crept heavily 
upward through the damp fuel, he sat 
by his hearth, listless, but wrapped in 
thought. 

"Well, my friend," said Lester, 
displacing the books f^om one of the 
chairs, and drawing the seat near the 
student's — "you have ere this heard 
the news ; and, indeed, in a county so 
quiet as ours, these outrages appear 
the more fearful from their being so 
unlocked for. We must set a guard 
in the village, Aram, and you must 
leave this defenceless hermitage and 
come down to us, — ^not for your own 
sake, but consider you will be an 
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additional safeg^oard to Madeline. Ton 
will lock up the house, dismiss your 
poor old gOYemant to her friends in 
the Tillage, and walk back with me at 
once to Uie halL" 

Aram turned uneasily in his chair. 

"I feel your kindness," said he, 
after a pause, "but I cannot accept 

it, — Madeline ** he stopped short 

at that name, and added, in an altered 
voice, — "no, I will be one of the 
watch, Lester; I will look to her — ^to 
youiv—safety; but I cannot sleep 
tmder another root I am supersti- 
tious, Lester — superstitious. I have 
made a vow, a fooUsh one, perhaps, 
but I dare not break it And my 
vow binds me, not to pass a night, 
save on indi^ensable and urgont 
necessity, anywhere but in my own 
home." 

" But there is necessity." 

"My conscience says not," said 
Aram, smiling. "Peace, my good 
friend, we cannot conquer men's 
foibles, or wrestle with men's scruples." 

Lester in vun attempted to shake 
Aram's resolution on this head; he 
found him immoveable, and gave up 
the effort in despair. 

" Well," said he, " at all events we 
have set up a watch, and can spare 
you a couple of defenders. They shall 
reconnoitre in the neighbourhood of 
your house, if you persevere in your 
determination ; and this will serve, in 
some slight measure, to satisfy poor 
3fadeline." 

"Be it so," replied Anun ; "and 
dear Madeline herself, is she so 
alarmed 1" 

And now, in spite of all the more 
wearing and haggard thoughts that 
preyed. upon his breast, and the 
dangers by which he conceived him- 
self beiaet, the student's face, as he 
listened with eager attention to every 
word that Lester uttered concerning 
his daughter, testified how alive he yet 
was to the least incident that related 
to Madeline, and how easily her inno- 



cent and peaceful remembrance oould 
allure him from himself. 

" This room," said Lester, looking 
round, "will be, I conclude, after 
MadeUne's own heart; but will yon 
always suffer her here ? Students do 
not sometimes like even the gentlest 
interruption." 

" I have not forgotten that Made- 
line's comfort requires some more 
cheerfdl retreat than this," said Aram, 
with a melancholy expression of 
countenance. "Follow me, Lester; 
I meant this for a little surprise to 
her. But Heaven only knows if I 
shall ever show it to herself." 

"Why? what doubt of that can 
even your boding temper indulge 1 " 

" We are as the wanderers in the 
desert," answered Aram, "who are 
taught wisely to distrust their own 
senses : that which they gaze upon as 
the waters of existence, is often but a 
faithless vapour that would lure them 
to destruction." 

In thus speaking he had traversed 
the room, and, opening a door, showed 
a small chamber with which it com- 
municated, and which Aram had fitted 
up with evident, and not ungraceful 
care. Every article of furniture that 
Madeline might most fancy, he, had 
procured from the neighbouring town. 
And some of the lighter and more 
attractive books that he possessed, 
were ranged arotmd on shelves, above 
which were vases, intended for flowers; 
the window opened upon a little plot 
that had been lately broken up into a 
small garden, and was already intersect- 
ed with walks, and rich with shrubs. 

There was something in this cham^ 
ber that so entirely contrasted the 
one it adjoined, something so light, 
and cheerful, and even gay in its 
decoration and general aspect, that 
Lester uttered an exclamation of 
delight and surprise. And indeed it 
did appear to him touching, that 
this austere scholar, so wrapped in 
thought, and so inattentive to the 
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connnoD. fbrnoB of Hfe, sfaonld bsFC 
maiiifegted, so much of tender snd 
deticttte comidentlon. In another 
it woald have been notiiing, but in 
Antn it was a tndt trhat brought 
mTOlimtarj tears to the eyiBR of the 
good Lester; Aram observed fhem; 
h« vaiked hastily away to the window, 
and «ighed heavily; this did not 
aieape his friend's notice, and afber 
commenting on the attractions of Ihe 
tttUe room, Lester said, 

''Ton seem oppressed in spirit^ 
Algetne : can anything have domced 
to disturb you, beyond, at least, these 
alarms, which are enough to agitate 
the nenres of the liardiest of vs ?" 

"my,** said Aram; ''I had nosleep 
htA night, and my health is easily 
affected, and with my health my 
mind. But lot us go to Madeline; 
the vght of her will reviye me.** 
' ^ihej then strolled down to the 
manor-house, and met by the way a 
hand of the younger heroes of the 
Tillage, who had yolunteered to act as 
a patrol, and who were now mar- 
shalled hj Peter Dealtiy, in a fit of 
hennb enthusiasm. 

Although it was broad daylight, 
aai^ tsonsequently there was little 
eatase of immediate alarm, the worthy 
piMican carried on his shoulder a 
mxafket on full cock ; and each mo- 
ment he kept peeping about, as if not 
only -ewry hv^, but erery blade of 
guns, .contained an ambuscade, ready 
tO'q»ring np the instant he was off 
his guard. By his side the redoubted 
Jaecibina^ who had transferred to her 
n^ onaster the attachment she had 
oiiginaUy possessed for the corporal, 
trtfttad peeringly along, her tail per- 
pBudicuhir^ cocked, aud her ears 
moving to and fro with a most incom- 
pttrible a3r of vigilant sagacity. The 
oautious ^eter every now and then 
chewed her ardour, as she was about 
to ^uibken her step, and enliven the 
scardi 1^ gambols better adapted to 
ez^ner times. 



^Sofao, Jaeobina, wAiol gently, 
girl, gently ; tiiou little taowest the 
dangers that may beset thee. Come 
up, my good fellows, come to Ths 
Spotted Dog ; I will tap a barrel on 
purpoee for yon ; and we will settle 
the plan of defence for the night. 
Jacobina, come in, I say; come ii^ 

*Leat.Ukealiaa, thegr thee tMC, 

And rend in pieces amall : 
"While there is none to saocour thef. 
And rid tiiee out of thrall.* 

What ho, there 1 jOh I I h«g joor 
honour's pardon I Tour aanran^ Mr. 
Aram." 

"What, psti«llii« alieadyt" mU 
fhe squire ; " your men will he t«BBd 
b^ose thcgr are waated; itnewfe their 
ardour for the night.'* 

'' Oh, your honour, I have only been 
beating up for reeiuits; and we are 
going to oonault a bit At home. Ah ! 
what a pity the Qorposal isn't hase : 
he wiould have been.a tower of stisngtk 
unto the rightsoos. But howaomever^ 
I do my bast to supplry his place — 
Jacobina^ child, be «sUll : I «an't tug 
as I knows the muaket^arvioe, your 
honour ; but I fancy's as how we can 
do it eEbempocaseous-Uke at apineh.** 

''A bold hearl; Peter, is the best 
preparation," -said the squire. 

"And," quoth Peter, quick^^ "what 
suth tbe wosshipful Mister St^nhold, 
in the 45 th Psalm, 5th verse 3 — 

*C^ forth with godly epeed, in waoelanm, 

truth and might, 
Aad thy rtsfai hand ehall thee Jnsiaot in 

wearies of dreadlul jnight.' " 

Peter quoted these verses, espe- 
cially the last, wi<^ ^ truculent ^wn^^ 
and a brandishing of the muskcrt, that 
surprisingly encouraged the he«rtB of 
his little armament; and with a 
general murmur cf ontfausiasm, the 
warlike band marched off to The' 
Spotted !I>og. 

Leater and his companion found 
Sadalxne and fillinor standing at the 
window of -the halH ; and Madeline'^ 
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figlit lAiep W8B I9ie first that Bprang 
Ibi'wud lo irdcoxne their Tetum : 
ertsi the fiuse of the student bri^t- 
eaB&i., when he bbw the kindling eye^ 
fhe parted lip^ihe buoyant form, from 
iHneh the pure and innoeent glad- 
ness she firit on seeing him broke 
forth.. 

%ere ins a remaifcable frusffulnesa 
inMadeHneVdisposilion. Thoughtful 
and grave as she was by nature; she 
was 'yet ever inclined to tiie more 
sanguine colourings of life; she never 
luined. to tiie fotare with fear — a 
plaeidaentiment of hope slept at her 
heart— 'shob was one who surrendered 
herself with a fond and implicit faith 
to the guidance of all she loved ; and 
to the chances of life. It was a sweet 
indolence of the mind. Which made 
one of her most beautiful tnuts of 
character ; there is something so un- 
selBUh in tempers reluctant to despond. 
Ton see that such persons are not 
occupied with their own existence; 
they are not fretting the calm of the 
present life with ^he egotisms of care, 
and conjecture, and calculation; if 
tiiey learn anxiety, it ia for another : 
bat in Ifte heart of that other, how 
entire is their tmst ! 

It was this disposition in Madeline 
which perpetualfy diarmed, and yet 
peipetoally wrung, the soul of her wild 
lover; and as she now delightedly 
hang upon his arm, uttering her joy 
at seeing him safe, and presently for- 
getting thfl(t there ever had been cause 
for alarm, his heart was filled with 
Ate most gloomy sense of horror and 
desolation. " What," thought hej, "* if 
this poor unoonseious girl could dream 
that at this moment I am girded with 
peril, froih which I see no ultimate 
escape ? Belay it as I will, it seems as 
if the Mow must come at last. What, 
if she eonld thixik how fearful is my 
interest in these outrages, thai in 
aH prohabiUty, if thdr authors are 
detected, there is one who will drag 
me into their rmn ; that I am giyen 



oyer, bound and blinded, into the 
hands of another; and that other, a 
man steeled to mercy, and withhdd 
from my destruction by a thread — a 
thread that a blow on himself would 
snap. Qreat God! wherever I turn, 
I see despair ! And she — she clings 
to me ; and beholding me, thinks the 
whole earth ia filled with bope !* 

While these thoughts darkened his 
mind, Madeline drew him onward into 
the more sequestered walks of the 
garden, to show him some flowers sbe 
had transplanted. And when an hour 
afterwards he returned to the hall, so 
soothing had been the inflaence of her 
looks and words upon Aram, that if 
he had not forgotten the situation in 
which he stood, he had at least calmed 
himself to regard with a steady eye 
the chances of escape. 

The meal of the day passed as 
cheerfully as usual, and when Aram 
and his host were left over their abste- 
mious potations, the former proposed 
a walk before liie evening deepened. 
Lester readily consented, and they 
sauntered into the fields. The squire 
soon perceived that something was on 
Aram's mind, of which he felt evident 
embarrassment in ridding himself: 
at length the student sal^^ rather 
abruptly, — 

*' My dear friend, I am but a bad 
beggar, and therefore let me get over 
my request as expeditiously as pos- 
mble. Tou said to me once that you 
intended bestowing some dowry upoa 
Madeline — a dowry I would and could 
wilUn^y dispense with; but should 
you of that sum be now able to spare 
me some portion as a loan^ — ^should 
you iiave some three hundred pounds 
with which you could accommodate 
me ^ 



4< 



Say no more, Eugene, say no 
more," interrupted the squire ; " you 
can have double that amount I ought 
to have foreseen that your prepara- 
tions for your approaching marriage, 
must have occasioned you some 
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inooiiYenlenoe : you can have six 
hundred poondi from me to-morrow." 

Aram's eyes brightened. " 1 1 la too 
much^ too much, my generous friend/' 
said he; "the half snfficeb; — but^ 
bat, a debt of old standing presses 
me urgently, and to-morrow, or rather 
Monday morning, is the time fixed 
for payment" 

" Consider it arranged," said Lester, 
patting his hand on Aram's arm ; and 
then leaning on it gently, he added, 
" And now that we are on this sub- 
ject, let me tell you what I intended 
as a gift to you and my dear Made- 
line; it is but small, but my es- 
tates are rigidly entailed on Walter, 
and of poor yalue in themselves, 
and it is half the sayings of many 
years." " 

The squire then named a sum, 
which^ however small it may seem to 
our reader, was not considered a des- 
picable portion for the daughter of a 
small country squire at that day, and 
was, in reality, a generous sacrifice for 
one whose whole income was scarcely, 
at the most, seven hundred a-year. 
The sum mentioned doubled that now 
to be lent, and which was of course 
a part of it; an equal portion was 
reserved for Ellinor. 

''And to tell you the truth," said the 
squire, ''you must give me some little 
time for the remainder — for not 
thinking some months ago it would 
be so soon wanted, I laid out eighteen 
hundred pounds in the purchase of 
Winclose farm, six of which (the 
remainder of your share) I can pay off 
at the end of the year : the other 
twelve, Ellinor's portion, will remain 
a mortgage on the farm itself. And 
between us," added the squire, " I do 
hope that I need be in no hurry 
respecting her, dear girl. When 
Walter returns, I trust matters' may 
be arranged, in a manner, and tbrough 
a channel, that would gratify the most 
cherished wish of my heart. I am 
convinced that Ellinor is exactly suited 



to him ; and, unless he should lose lus 
senses for some one else in the course 
of his travels, I trust that he will not 
be long returned before he will make 
the same discoveiy. I think of writing 
to him veiy shortly after your mar- 
riage, and making him promise, at all 
events, to revisit us at Christmas. 
Ah! Eugene, we shall be a happy 
piarty then, I trust And be assured 
that we shall beat up your quarters, 
and putyour hospitality,and Madeline's 
housewifely to ^1:0 test" 

Therewith the good 'squire ran on 
for some minutes in the warmth of 
his heart, dilating on the fireside 
prospects before them, and rallying 
the student on those secluded habits, 
which he promised him he should no 
longer indulge with impunity. 

" But it is growing dark," said he, 
awakening from the theme which had 
carried him away, " and by this time 
Peter and our patrol will be at the 
hall. I told them to look up in the 
evening, in order to appoint their 
several duties and stations — let us 
turn back. Indeed, Aram, I can 
assure you, that I, for my own part, 
have some strong reasons to take pre- 
cautions against any attack; for 
besides the old fEunily plate (though 
that 's not much), I have, — ^you know 
the bureau in the parlour to the left 
of the halll — ^well, I have in that 
bureau three hundred guineas, which 
I have not as yet been able to take to 

safe hands at , and which, by the 

way, will be yours to-morrow. So, 
you see, it would be no light miefortune 
to me to be robbed." 

" Hist 1 " said Aram, stopping short ; 
" I think I heard steps on the other 
side of the hedge." 

The squire listened, but heard 
nothing ; the senses of his companion 
were, however, remarkably acute, more 
especially that of hearing. 

" There is certainly some one ; nay, 
I catch the steps of two persons," 
whispered he to Lester. 
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'' Let us come round the hedge by 
the gap below." 

They both quickened their pace; 
and gaining the other aide of the 
hedge, did indeed perceive two men 
in carters* frocks, strolling on towards 
the village. 

" They are strangers, too," said the 
squire, suspiciously; "not Grassdale 
men. Humph! could they have over- 
heard us, think you ] " 

''If men whose business it is to 
overhear their neighbours — ^yes; but 
not if they be honest men," answered 
Aram, in one of those shrewd remarks 
which he often uttered, and which 
seemed almost incompatible with the 
tenor of those quiet and abstmse pur- 
suits that generally deaden the mind 
to worldly wisdom. 

They had now approached the 
strangers, who, however, appeared 
mere rustic clowns, and who pulled 
off their hats with the wonted obeisance 
of their tribe. 

'' Holla, my men," said the squire, 
assuming his magisterial air ; for the 
mildest squire in Christendom can 
play the bashaw when he remembers 
he is a justice of the peace. " Holla ! 
what are you doing here this time of 
day? You are not after any good, 
I fear." 

" We ax pardon, your honour," said 
the elder clown, in the peculiar accent 
of the country, " but we be come 
from Gladsmuir, and be going to work 
at Squire Nixon's, at Mowhall, on Mon- 
day ; so as I has a brother living on the 
green afore the squire's, we be a-going 
to sleep at his house to-night and 
spend the Sunday there, your honour." 

"Humph! humph! What's your 
name ? " 

" Joe Wood, your honour ; and this 
here chap is Will Hutchings." 

"Well, well, go along with you," 
said the squire ; " and mind what you 
are about. I should not be surprised 
if you snared one of Squire Nixon's 
hares by the way/* 

No. 69, 



" Oh,well and indeed, your honour— " 

"Go along, go along," said the 
squire, and away went the men. 

" They seem honest bumpkins 
enough," observed Lester. 

" It would have pleased me better,'* 
said Aram, " had the speaker of the 
two particularised less; and you ob> 
served that he seemed eager not t<> 
let his companion speak : that is a 
little suspicious." 

" Shall I call them back f " asked 
the squire. 

" Why it is scarcely worth while,*" 
said Aram ; " perhaps I over-refine. 
And now I look again at them, they 
seem really what they afiect to be. 
No, it is useless to molest the poor 
wretches any more. There is some- 
thing, Lester, humbling to human 
pride in a rustic's life. It grate» 
against the heart to think of the tone 
in whic)i we unconsciously permit . 
ourselves to address him. We see in 
him humanity in its simple state : it 
is a sad thought to feel that we despise 
it ; that all we respect in our species is 
what has been created by art; the 
gaudy dress, the glittering equipage, 
or even the cultivated intellect; the- 
mere and naked material of nature 
T^e eye with indifference or trample 
on with disdain. Poor child of toil, . 
from the grey dawn to the setting sun,., 
one long task ! — no idea elicited — no 
thought awakened beyond those that 
suffice to make him the machine of 
others — the serf of the hard soil. And 
then, too, mark how we scowl upon 
his scanty holidays, how we hedge in 
his mirth with laws, and turn his 
hilarity into crime ! We make the 
whole of the gay world, wherein we 
walk and take our pleasure, to him a 
place of snares and perils. If he 
leave his labour for an instant, in that 
instant how many temptations spring 
up to him! And yet we have no 
mercy for hia errors; the gaol — the 
transport ship — the gallows; those 
are the illustrations of our lecture- 
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books, — ^tiiose the bouncUof eyery vista 
that we cut through the labyrinth of 
our laws. Ah, te on the disparities of 
the worid ! They cripple the heart, they 
blind the sense, they concentrate the 
thousand links between man and man, 
into the two basest of earthly ties — 
seryility^ and pride. Methinks the 
devils Uugh out when they hear us tell 
the boor that his soul is as glorious 
and eternal as our own ; and yet when 
in the grinding drudgery of his life, 
not a spark of that soul can be called 
lorih; when it sleeps^ walled around 



in its lumpish day, firom the cradle 
to the grave, without a dream to stir 
the deadness of its torpor." 

''And yet, Aram,'' said Lester, 
'' the lords of science have th^ ills. 
£zalt the soul as you will, you cannot 
raise it above pain. Better, perhaps, 
to let It sleep, since in waking it looks 
only upon a world of triaL" 

" You say well, you say well," auA 
Aram, smiting his heart; "and I 
suffered a foolish sentiment to carry 
me beyond the sober boundaries oi 
our daily aease." 



CHAPTER IV. 



KIUnHlLST PBIPABATIOirS. — THE OOMXASDEB AKD HIS MVS. — i.RAK IB PBR- 
BITADID TO PASS THE EIQHT AT THE XANOB-HOUSK. 



** Fititk^—ViA my lieatenaat Peto meet me at fhe town's end. * * * * I pressed 
le aone kut tncb tOMita and buttor, witk boarts in their bellies no bigger than pins' heads." 
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Thkt had scarcely reached the 
manor-house before the rain, which 
the clouds had portended throughout 
the whole day, began to descend in 
torrents, and, to use the strong ex- 
pression of the Latin poet, the night 
rushed down, black and sudden, over 
the face of the earth. 

The new watch were not by any 
means the hardy and experienced 
soldiery, by whom rain and darkness 
are unheeded. They looked with great 
dismay upon the character of the 
night in which their campaign was to 
commence. The valorous Peter, who 
had sustained his own courage by 
repeated applications to alltUe bottle, 
which he never failed to carry about 
him in all the more bustling and 
enterprising occasions of life, endea- 
voured, but with partial success, to 
maintain the ardour of his band. 
Seated in the servants' hall of the 
manor-hoQAe^ in a large arm chair> 



Jacobina on his knee, and his trusty 
muskety which, to the great terror of 
the womankind, had never been un- 
cocked throughout the day, still 
grasped in his right hand, while the 
stock was grounded on the floor ; he 
indulged in martial harangues, plenti- 
fully interlarded with plagiarisms 
from the worshipful translations of 
Messrs. Bternhold and Hopkins, and 
psalmodic versions of a more doubtful 
authorship. And when at the hour 
of ten, which was the appointed time, 
he led his warlike force, which con- 
sisted of six rustics, armed with sticks 
of incredible thickness, three guns, 
one pistol, a broadsword, and a pitch- 
fork (the last a weapon likely to be 
more effectively used than all the rest 
put together) ; — ^when at the hour of 
ten he led them up to the room above, 
where they were to be passed in review 
I before the critical eye of the squire, 
I with Jacobina leading the on>gaardl 
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fw. cbnid not fimof a preUier pietnre 
for- s. hero in a little ivnj than mine 
hmi of The Spotted Dog. 

His hat was fastened tight on his 
bnMrs by a blue pocket-handkerchief; 
he wore a qpencer of a light brown 
dmgget, a world too loose, above a | 
leather jerkin ; his breeehes of coi> I 
duioy were met all of a sadden, half 
wagr np the thigh, by a detachment of 
Heasians, formerly in the service of 
the corporal, and bought some time 
4unce by Peter Dealtry to wear when 
employed in shooting snipes for the 
squire, to whom he occasionally per- 
formed the office of gamekeeper; 
«nspeiid«d round his wrist by a bit of 
Uaok riband was his constable's baton: 
he shouldered his musket gallantly, 
and he carried his person as erect as 
if the least deflection from its perpen- 
dicularity were to cost him his life. 
One may judge of the revolution that 
had taken place in the village, when 
80 peaceable a man as Peter Dealtry 
was thus metamorphosed into a 
o(niunaader-in*ehief ! The rest of the 
regiment hung sheepishly back, each 
trying to get as ne«: to the door, and 
as iar from the ladies, as possible. But 
Peter having made up his mind that 
a hero should only look straight for- 
ward, did not condescend to turn 
round to perceive the irregularity of 
his line. Secure in his own existence, 
he stood truculently forth, facing the 
aqnire, and prepared to receive his 
plavdits. 

- Madeline and Aram sat apart at 
one eorner of the hearth, and Sllinor 
leaned over the* chair of the former ; 
the mirth that she struggled to sup- 
press from being audible mantling 
over her arch lace and laughing eyes ; 
while the squire, taking the pipe from 
his month, turned round on his easy 
chair, and nodded complacently to the 
little corps and the great commander. 

'*We are all ready now, your 
honour,'* said Peter, in a voice that 
did not seem to belong to his body. 



00 big did it sound,--'' aH faot^ idl 
eager." 

"Why yon yomsclf are a host, 
Peter," said Bllinor, with affected 
gravity; "your sight alone would 
frighten an army of robbers: who 
could have thought you could assume 
so military an air? The corporal 
himself was never so upright ! * 

"I have practised my present 
^attitude all the day, miss," sud Peter, 
proudly; "and I believe I may now 
say as Mr. Stemhold says or sings, 
in the twenty-sixth Psalms yerse 
twelfth,— 

* My foot is stayed for all esaayi. 

It standeth well and right; 
Wberafore to God will I give pmise 
Ib all tbe people's sight! ' 

Jacobina, behave yourself, child. 1 
don't think, your honour, that we 
miss the corporal so much as I fancied 
at first, for we all does very weM 
without him." 

"Indeed, you are a most worthy 
substitute, Peter. And now, Nell, jugt 
reach me my hat and cloak : I will set 
you at your posts : you will have an 
ugly night of it." 

"Very, indeed, your honour," cried 
all the army, speaking for the first 
time. 

" Silence — order— discipline^" said 
Peter, gruffly. " March ! " 

But, instead of marching across the 
hall, the recruits huddled up one after 
the other, like a flock of geese, whom 
Jacobina might be supposed to have 
set in motion, and each scraping to 
the ladies, as they shuffled, sneaked, 
bundled, and bnsUed out at the door. 

"We are well guarded now, Ma- 
delfaie," said Bllinor. " I fiincy we may 
go to sleep as safely as if there were 
not a housebreaker in the world." 

"Why," said Madeline, "let ns 
trust they will be more efficient than 
they seem, though I cannot persuade 
myself that we shall really need them. 
One might almost as well conceive a 
tiger in our arbonr, as a robber in 
K 2 
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GnusBdale. But dear, dear Engene, 
do not — do not leave ns this night : 
Walter's room is ready for you, and if 
it were only to walk across that valley 
in such weather, it would be cruel to 
leave us. Let me beseech you ; come, 
you cannot, grou dare not, refuse me 
such a favour." 

Aram pleaded his vow, but it was 
over-ruled ; Madeline proved herself a 
most exquisite casuist in setting it 
aside. One by one his objections were 
broken down ; and how, as he gazed 
into those eyes, could he keep any 
resolution that Madeline wished him 
to break 1 The power she possessed 
over him seemed exactly in propor- 
tion to his impregnability to eveiy 
one else. The surface on which the 
diamond cuts its easy way will yield 
to no more ignoble instrument ; it is 
easy to shatter it, but by only one 
pure and precious gem can it be 
shaped. But if Aram remained at the 
house this night, '^how could he well 
avoid a similar compliance the next ] 
And on the next was Ills interview 
with Houseman. This reason for 
resistance yielded to Madeline's soft 
entreaties ; he trusted to the time to 
furnish him with excuses ; and when 
Lester returned, Madeline, with a 
triumphant air, informed him that 
Aram had consented to be their guest 
for the night. 

" Your influence is, indeed, greater 
than mine," said Lester, wringing his 
hat as the delicate fingers of Ellinor 
loosened his cloak; "yet one can 
scarcely think our friend sacrifices 
much in concession, after proving the 
weather without. I should pity our 
poor patrol most exceedingly, if I 
were not thoroughly assured that 
within two hours every one of them 
will have quietly slunk home; and 
even Peter himself, when he has 
exhausted his bottle, will be the first 



to set the example. However, I have 
stationed two of the men near our 
house, and the rest at equal distances 
along the village." 

" Do you really think they will go 
home, sirl" said Ellinor, in a little 
alarm; "why they would be worse 
than I thought them, if they were 
driven to bed by the rain. I knew 
they could not stand a pistol, but a 
shower, however hard, I did ima- 
gine would scarcely quench their 
valour." 

" Never mind, girl," said Lester^ 
gaily chucking her under the chin, 
" we are quite strong enough now to 
resist them. Yon see Madeline has 
grown as brave as a lioness. — Come, 
girls, come, let's have supper, and 
stir up the fire. And, Nell, where arc 
my slippers ] " 

And thus on the little family scene, 
the cheerful wood fire flickering 
against the polished wainscot; the 
supper-table arranged, the squire 
drawing his oak chair towards it, 
Ellinor mixing his negus ; and Aram 
and Madeline, though three times 
summoned to the table, and having^ 
three times answered to the summons^ 
still lingering apart by the hearth — 
let us drop the curtain. 

We have only, ere we close our 
chapter, to observe, that when Lester 
conducted Aram to his chamber he 
placed in his hands an order, payable 
at the county town, for three hundred 
pounds. "The rest," he said in a 
whisper, "is below, where I men- 
tioned; and there, in my secret 
drawer, it had better rest till the 
morning." 

The good squire then, putting his 
finger to his lip, hurried away, to 
avoid the thanks; which, indeed, 
whatever gratitude he might feel, 
Aram was ill able to express. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THH SISTSBS ALONE. — THE GOSSIP OF LOYE. — AV ALARM, AKD AE BYBKT. 

** Juliet, My true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot som up half my sum of wealth."— Borneo and JulieL 

**Eroi. Oh» a man in arms ; 
His weapcm drawn too ! **— TA« FoUe One, 



It was a custom with the two sisters, 
when they repaired to their chamber 
for the night, to sit conversing, some- 
times eyen for hours, before thej 
finally retired to bed. This, indeed, 
was the usual time for their little 
confidences, and their mutual dilations 
over those hopes and plans for the 
future, which always occupy the larger 
share of the thoughts and conversa- 
-tion of the young. I do not know 
any thing in the world more lovely 
than such conferences between two 
beings who have no secrets to relate 
but what arise, all fresh, from the 
springs of a guiltless heart, — those 
pure and beautiful mysteries of an 
unsullied nature which warm us to 
hear; and we think with a sort of 
wonder when we feel how arid expe- 
rience has made ourselves, that so 
much of the dew and sparkle of 
existence still linger in the nooks and 
vaUeys, which are as yet virgin of the 
sun and of mankind. 

The sisters this night were more 
than commonly indifierent to sleep. 
Madeline sat by the small but bright 
hearth of the chamber, in her night 
dress, and Ellinor, who was much 
prouder of her sister's beauty than 
her own, was employed in knotting 
up the long and lustrous hair which 
fell in rich luxuriance over Madeline's 
throat and shoulders. 

^' There certainly never wcls such 
beautiful hair 1 " said Blliaor, admir- 



ingly. " And, let me see, — ^yes, — on 
Thursday fortnight I maybe dressing 
it, perhaps, for the last time — 
heigho ! '* 

" Don't flatter yourself that you are 
so near the end of your troublesome 
duties," said Madeline, with her pretty 
smile, which had been much brighter 
and more frequent of late than it was 
formerly wont to be ; so that Lester 
had remarked, " That Madeline really 
appeared to have become the lighter 
and gayer of the two." 

" You will often come to stay with 
us for weeks together, at least till — 
till you have a double right to be 
mistress here. Ah ! my poor hair, — 
you need not pull it so hard." 

"Be quiet, then," said Ellinor, half 
laughing, and wholly blushing. 

" Trust me, I have not been in love 
myself without learning its signs ; and 
I venture to prophesy that within six 
months you will come to consult me 
whether or not — ^for there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides of the 
question — you can make up your 
mind to sacrifice your own wishes and 
marry Walter Lester. Ah ! — ^gently, 
gently! Nell " 

*' Promise to be quiet." 

"I will — I will; but you begaa 
it" 

As Ellinor now finished her task, 
and kissed her sister's forehead, she 
sighed deeply. 

" Happy Walter I " said Madeline. 
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I was not sighing for Walter, but 
for you." 

" For me ? — impossible ! I cannot 
imagine any part of my Juture life 
that can cost you a sigh. Ah, that I 
were more worthy of my happiness I " 

"Well, then," said Ellinor, "I 
sighed for myself ;— I sighed to think 
we should so soon be parted, and that 
the continuance of your society would 
then depend, not on our mutual lore, 
but on the will of another." 

*' What, Ellinor, and can you sup- 
pose that Eugene, — my Eugene, — 
would not welcome you as warmly as 
myself 1 Ah! you misjudge him; I 
know you have not yet perceived how 
tender a heart lies beneath all that 
melancholy and reserve." 

"I feel, indeed," said Ellinor, 
warmly, '' as if it were impossible that 
one whom you love should not be all 
that is good and noble : yet if this 
reserve of his should increase, as is at 
least possible, with inereasing years; 
if our society should become again, as 
it once was, distasteful to him, should 
I not lose you, Madeline 1 " 

" But his reserve cannot increase : 
do you not perceive how much it is 
softened already 1 Ah! be assured 
that I will charm it away." 

"But what is the cause of the 
melancholy that even now, at timesy 
evidently preys upon him? Has he 
never revealed it to you ? " 

"It is merely the early and long 
habit of solitude and study, Ellinor," 
replied Madeline: "and shall I own 
to you, I would scarcely wish tfioi 
away] His tenderness itself seems 
linked with his melancholy ; it is like 
a sad but gentle music, that brings 
tears into our eyes, but who would 
change it for gayer airs 1 " 

" Well, I must own," said Ellmor, 
reluctantly, " that I no longer wonder 
at jour in&tuation ; I can no longer 
chide you as I onoe did: there is, 
assuredly, something in his voice, his 
look^whtck lireaistibLy shdEg into the 



heart. And there are moments when, 
what with his eyes and forehead, his 
countenance seems more beautiful, 
more impressive, than any I ever 
beheld. Perhaps, too, for you, it is 
better that your lover should be no 
longer in the first flush of youth. 
Your nature seems to require some- 
thing to venerate as well as to lore. 
And I have ever observed at prayers, 
that you seem more especially rapt 
and carried beyond yourself, in those 
passages which call peculiarly- for 
worship and adoration." 

" Yes, dearest^" said Madeline, fer- 
vently, " I own that Bugene is of aU 
beings, not only of all whom I ever 
knew but of whom I ever dreamed, or 
imagined, the one that I am moat 
fitted to love and to appreciate. Hia 
wisdom, but) more than that^ the lofty 
tenor of his mind, calls forth all that 
is highest and best in my own nature. 
I feel exalted when I listen to him ; — • 
and yet, how gentle, with all that 
nobleness I And to think that he 
should descend to love me, and so to 
love me t It is as if a star were i» 
leave its sphere ! " 

" Hark I one o'clock," said Ellinor^ 
as the deep voice of the clock told the 
first hour of morning. "Heavens! how 
much louder the winds rave! And 
how the heavy sleet drives against the 
window ! Our poor watch without .' — 
but you may be sure my father wa» 
righty and they are safe at home by 
this time; nor is it likely, I should 
think, that even robbers would be 
abroad in such weather I " 

"I have heard," said Madeline, 
" that robbers generally choose these 
dark stormy nights for their designs ; 
but I confess I don't feel much alarm, 
and he ia in the house. Draw nearer 
to the fire, Ellinor ; is it not pleasant 
to see how serenely it burns, while the 
storm howls without) It is like my 
Eugene's soul, luminous and lon^ 
amidst the roar and d^rlfp^ft of iUg 
unquiet worid I " 
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" 'Hiere spoke hims^," Baid BUtnor, 
aBdling to peroeive bow iiiTambly 
women, who love, imitate the tone of 
the beloved one. And Madeline felt 
it, and smiled too. 

"Hist!*' said SlliBor, abraptly; 
''did yon not hear a low, grating 
noise below? Ah ! the winds now 
preyeni yonr eatching the soimd ; but 
hush, hush ! — ^the wind pauses, — ^there 
it is again ! '' 

" Yes, I hear it," said Madeline, 
turning pale ; ** it seems in the little 
parlour ; a continued, harsh, but very 
low, noise. Good heavens! it seems 
at the window below." 

" It is like a file," whispered Ellinor ; 
^perhaps ** 
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You are right," said Madeline, 
saddenly rising ; " it is a file, and at 
the bars my father had fixed against 
the window yesterday. Let ns go 
down and alarm the house." 

" No, no ; for Heaven's sake, don't 
be BO rash," cried Ellinor, losing all 
presence of mind : " hark I the sound 
ceases, there is a louder noise below, — 
and steps. Let us lock the door." 

But Madeline was of that fine and 
high order of spirit, which rises in 
prf^rtion to danger, and calming 
her sister as well as she could, she 
seized the light with a steady hand, 
opened the door, and (Ellinor still 
clinging to her) passed the landing- 
place, and hastened to her father's 
room : he slept at the opposite comer 
9i the staircase. Aram's chamber 
was at the extreme end of the house. 
Before she reached the door of Lester's 
apartment, the noise below grew loud 
and distinct — a scuffle — voices — 
curses — ^and now — the sound of a 
pistol ! — ^in a minute more the whole 
house was stirring. Lester in his 
night robe, his broad sword in his 
hand, and his long g^ey hair floating 
behind, was the first to appear : the 
lervants, old and young, male and 
female, now came thronging simul- 
taneously round; an4 in a g^ieral 



body, Lester several paces at th^ 
head, his daughters following next 
to him, they rushed to the apartment 
whence the noise, now suddenly stilled, 
had proceeded. 

The window was opened, evidently 
by force : an instrument like a wedge 
was fixed in the bureau containiDg 
Lester's money, and seemed to have 
been left there, as if the person using 
it had been disturbed before the 
design for which it was introduced 
had been accomplished, and (the only 
evidence of life) Aram stood, dressed, 
in the centre of the room, a pistol in 
his left hand, a sword in his right ; a 
bludgeon severed in two lay at his 
feet, and on the floor within two yards 
of him, towards the window, drops of 
blood yet warm, showed that the 
pistol had not been discharged in 
vain. 

"And is it you, my brave friend, 
whom I have to thank for our safety V 
cried Lester, in great emotion. 

" You, Eugene ! " repeated Maddine, 
sinking on his breast. 

" But thanks hereafter," continued 
Lester ; " let us now to the pursuit, — 
perhaps the villain may have perished 
beneath your bullet ? " 

" Ha ! " muttered Aram, who had 
hitherto seemed unconscious of all 
around him; so fixed had been his 
eye, so colourless his cheek, so motion^ 
less his posture. "Ha! say you sot 
— ^think you I have slain him 1 — No, 
it cannot be — the ball did not slay; 
I saw him stagger ; but he rallied-^ 
not so one who receives a mortal 
wound? — Ha! ha! — ^there is blood, 
you say : that is true ; but what then ? 
— it is not the first wound that kills ; 
you must strike again. — Pooh, pooh ! 
what is a little blood?" 

While he was thus mnttering, Lester 
and the more active of the servants 
had already sallied through the win- 
dow ; but the night was so intent^ 
dark that they could not see a stqp 
beyond them. Ijester returned, there- 
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fore, in a few moments; and met 
Aram's dark eye fixed upon him 
with an unutterable expression of 
anxiety. 

''You h&Ye found no one?" said 
he, "no dying man? — ^Ha! — ^well — 
well — well! they must both have 
escaped ; the night must fiEiyour them.** 

"Do you fimcy the vilhun was 
severely wounded 1 " 

" Not so— I trust not so ; he seemed 

able to But stop— oh God ! — stop ! 

your foot is dabbling in blood — 
blood shed by me, — off! off ! " 

Lester moved aside with a quick 
abhorrence, as he saw that his feet 
were indeed smearing the blood over 
the polished and slippery surface of 
the oak boards, and in moving he 
stumbled against a dark lantern in 
which the light still bumed, and 
which the robbers in their flight had 
left. 

"Yes," said Aram, observing it, 
" it was by that, their own light, that 
I saw them — saw their feces — and — 
and — (bursting into aloud, wild laugh) 
they were both strangers ! " 

" Ah, I thought so, I knew so," said 
Lester, plucking the instrument from 
the bureau. " I knew they could be 
no Grassdale men. What did you 
fency they could be ? But — bless me, 
Madeline — what ho! help! — Aram, 
she has fainted at your feet ! " 

And it was indeed true and remark- 
able that so utter had been the absorp- 
tion of Aram's mind, that he had been 
not only insensible to the entrance of 
Madeline, but even unconscious that 
she had thrown herself on his breast. 
And she, overcome by her feelings, had 
slid to the ground from that momen- 
tary resting-place, in a swoon which 
Lester, in the general tumult and con- 
fusion, was now the first to perceive. 

At this exclamation, at the sound 
of Madeline's name, the blood rushed 
back from Aram's heart, where it had 
gathered^ icy and curdling ; and, 
awakened thoroughly and at once to 



himself, he knelt down, and weaving 
his arms around her, supported her 
head on his breast, and called upon 
her with the most passionate and 
moving exclamations. 

But when the funt bloom retinged 
her cheek, and her lips stirred, he 
printed a long kiss on that cheek — on 
those lips, and surrendered his post to 
Ellinor; who, blushingly gathering 
the robe over the beautiful breast from 
which it had been slightly drawn, now 
entreated all, save the women of the 
house, to withdraw till her sister was. 
restored. 

Lester, eager to hear what his guest 
could relate, therefore took Aram to 
Ms own apartment, where the parti- 
culars were briefly told. 

Suspecting, which indeed was the 
chief reason that excused him to him- 
self in yielding to Madeline's request, 
that the men Lester and himself 
had encountered in their evening walk 
might be! other than they seemed, 
and that they might have well over- 
heard Lester's communication as to 
the sum in his house, and the place 
where it was stored ; he had not un- 
dressed himself, but kept the door of 
his room open to listen if any thing 
stirred. The keen sense of hearing, 
which we have before remarked him 
to possess, enabled him to catch the 
sound of the file at the bars, even 
before Ellinor, notwithstanding the 
distance of his own chamber &om the 
place, and seizing the sword which 
had been left in his room (the pistol 
was his own), he had descended to the 
room below. 

" What ! " said Lester, " and with- 
out a light?" 

" The darkness is femiliar to me," 
said Aram. "I could walk by the 
edge of a precipice in the darkest 
night without one felse step, if I had 
but once passed it before. I did not 
gain the room, however, till the window 
had been forced ; and by the light of 
a dark lantern which one of them 
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heldj I perceived two men standing 
by the bureau — the rest you can 
imagine ; my victory was easy, for the 
bludgeon, which one of them aimed 
at me, gave way at once to the edge of 
your good sword, and my pistol de- 
livered me of the other. — There ends 
the history." 

I Lester overwhelmed him with 
thanks and praises, but Aram, glad to 
escape them, hurried away to see after 
Madeline, whom he now met on the 
landing-place, leaning on Ellinor's 
arm, and still pale. 

She gave him- her hand, which he 
for one moment pressed passionately 
to his lips, but dropped the next, with 
an altered and chilled air. And 
hastily observing that he would not 
now detain her from a rest which she 
must so much require, he turned away 



and descended the stairs. Some of the 
servant-s were grouped around the 
place of encounter; he entered the 
room, and again started at the sight 
of the blood. 

" Bring water," said he, fiercely : 
'' will you let the stagnant gore ooze 
and rot into the ^boards, to startle the 
eye and still the heart with its filthy 
and unutterable stain 1 — Water, I say ! 
water!" 

They hurried to obey him, and 
Lester coming into the room to see 
the window reclosed by the help of 
boards, &c., found the student bend- 
ing over the servants as they performed 
their reluctant task, and rating them 
with a raised and harsh voice for the 
hastiness with which he accused them 
of seeking to slur it over. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ASAH ALONE AHOXTG XHE HOXTNTAINS. — HIS SOLILOQITT AND PROJECT. — SCENE 

BETWEEN HIMSELF AND MADELINE. 



" Luce non grati fruor ; 
Trepidante semper oorde, non mortis metu 
8ed ♦ "— Sjenbca : Octavia, Act L 



' The two men-servants of the house 
remained up the rest of the night; 
but it was not till the morning had 
advanced far beyond the usual time of 
rising in the fresh shades of Grassdale, 
that Madeline and Ellinor became 
visible; even Lester left his bed an 
hour later than his wont ; and knock- 
ing at Aram's door, found the student 
was already abroad, while it was evi- 
dent that his bed had not been pressed 
during the whole of the night. Lester 



* J live a life qf wreUhednest t mp heart 
perpetually trembling, not through /ear of 
death, bu t . 



descended into the garden, and was 
there met by Peter Dealtry and a 
detachment of the band; who^ as 
common sense and Lester had pre- 
dicted, were indeed, at a very early 
period of the watch, driven to their 
respective homes. They were now 
seriously concerned 'for their unman- 
liness, which they passed off as well as 
they could upon their conviction "that 
nobody at Grassdale could ever really 
be robbed;" and promised, with 
sincere, contrition, that they would be 
most excellent guards for the future. 
Peter was, in. sooth,, singularly chop- 
&llen, and could only defend himself 
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bf aa inQohereni mutter ; froni wliieh I Aran had no sooner arriTed at, than 



tlie squire tamed somewhat Impa- 
iientlj when he heard, louder than 
the rest, the words "serentT-sev^enth 
psalm, seventeenth yerse,— 

'* The clouds that were both tbickand Haiokf 
^ Did rain full plenteoiisly." 

LeaTing the squire to the edifica- 
tion of the pious host, let us follow 
the steps of Aram, who at the early 
dawn had quitted his sleepless cham- 
ber, and though the clouds at that 
time still poured down in a dull and 
heavy sleet, wandered away, whither he 
Beitberknew nor heeded. He was now 
hurrying, with unabated speed, though 
with no purposed bourne or object, 
over the chain of mountains that 



he dismissed, at once, by one of those 
efforts which powerful minds caa 
command, all the weak and yacillating 
thoughts that might interfere with the 
sternness of his determination. He 
seemed to breathe more freely, and 
the haggard wanness of his brow 
relaxed at least from the workings 
that, but the moment before, distorted 
its wonted serenity with a maniac 
wildness. 

He now pursued his desultory way 
with a calmer step. 

"What a night!" said he, again 
breaking into the low murmur _ in 
which he was aceustomed to hold 
commune with himself. ** Had House- 
man been one of the rufSans a shot 



backed the green and lorely yalleys might have freed me, and without a 



among which his home was cast. 



crime, for ever; and till the light 



''Tes!" said he, at last halting flashed on their brows, I thought the 
abruptly, with a dct^perate resolution ' smaller man bore his aspect. Ha ! 
stamped on his countenance, ''yes! 
I will so determine. If, after this 
interview, I feel that I cannot com- 
mand and bind Houseman's perpetual 
secrecy, I will surrender Madeline at 



out, tempting thought ! out on thee ! 
he cried aloud, and stamping with 
his foot; then recalled by his own, 
vehemence, he cast a jealous and hur- 
ried glance round him, though at 
once. She has loved me generously | that moment his step was on the yeiy 
and trustingly. I will not link her height of the mountains, where not 
life with one that may be called hence even the solitary shepherd, save in 



in any hour, and to so dread an ac- 
count. !N either shall the grey hairs 
of Lester be brought, with the sorrow 
of my shame, to a dishonoured and 
untimely grave. And after the out- 
rage of last night, the daring outrage, 
how can I calculate on the safety of a 
da^l Though Houseman was not 
present, though I can scarce believe 
he imew or at least abetted the attack, 
yet they were assuredly of his gang : 
had one been seized, the clue might 



search of some more daring straggler 
of the flock, ever brushed the dew 
from the cragged, yet fragrant soil. 
" Yet," he said, in a lower voice, and 
again sinking into the sombre depths 
of his revery, *'It w a tempting, a 
wondrously tempting thought. Ajid 
it struck athwart me like a flash of 
lightning when this hand was at his 
throat— a tighter strain, another mo- 
ment, and Eugene Aram had not had 
an enemy, a witness against him left 



have traced to his detection — were he ' in the world. Ha ! are the dead no 



detected, what should I have to dread? 
JFo, Madeline! no; not while this 
sword hangs over me will I sub- 
ject dhee to share the horror of my 
fktet* 

Ttiia resola^n, whieh was certainly 
generous, and yet no more than honest, 



foes then ? are the dead no witnesses )" 
Here he relapsed into utter silence, 
but his gestures continued wild, and 
his eyes wandered round, with a blood- 
shot and unquiet glare. "Enough," at 
length he said calmly ; and with the 
manner of one ' who has roUed a Oone 
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>om kk heart;** "Eteongh ! I wUl 
not BO sally myself; nniess all other 
liope of. Belf-preaervatioii be extinct. 
And why despond % the plan I have 
thought of seems well-laid, wise, con- 
somnmte at all points. Let me 
consider-^forfeited the moment he 
re-entera Bngland — not giren till he 
has left it — paid periodically, and of 
snch extent as to supply his wants, 
presore him from crime, and forbid 
the possibility of extorting more : all 
this sounds well ; and if not feasible 
at last, why farewell Madeline, and I 
myself leave this land for ever. Come 
whftt will to me — death in its yilest 
shape — let not the stroke fall on that 
breast. And if it be,"* he continued, his 
£Me lighting up, "if it be,as it mayyet, 
that I can chain this hell-hound, why, 
eyen then, the instant that Madeline 
is mine I will fly these scenes ; I will 
sedk: a yet obscurer and remoter comer 
of earth : I will choose another name 
— Fool! why did I not so before 1 
But matters it % What is writ is writ. 
Who can struggle with the invisible 
and giant hand that launched the 
world itself into motion ; and at whose 
pre-decree we hold the dark boons of 
life and death r 

It was not till evenmg that Aram, 
utterly worn out and exhausted, found 
himself in the neighbourhood of 
Lester's house. The sun had only 
broken forth at its setting, and it 
now glittered, from its western pyre, 
over the dripping hedges, and spread 
a brief but magic glow along the rich 
hmdseape around; the changing 
woods clad in the thousand dies of 
autumn; the scattered and peaceful 
eottages, with their long wreaths of 
smoke curling upward, and the grey 
and venerable walls of the manor- 
house, with the church hard by, and 
tlie delicate spire, which, mixing itself 
with heaven, is at once the most 
ienehing and solemn emblem of the 

* Bsftem easing. 



&ith to whieh it k devoted. Itiras 
a Sabbath eve ; and from the spot on 
which Aram> stood, he might diseeni 
many a rustic train trooping dowiy 
up the green village lane towaids the 
church; and the deep bell which 
summoned to the last service of the 
day now swung its voice fax over the 
sunlit and tranquil scene. 

But it was not the setting sun, nor 
the autumnal landscape, nor l^e voiee 
of the holy bell, that now arrested the 
step of Aram. At a little distanee 
before him, leaning over a gate, and 
se^ningly waiting till the ceasing^ of 
the bell should announce the time to 
enter the sacred mansion, he beheld 
the figure of Madeline Lester. H<er 
head, at the moment, was averted 
from him, as if she were looking after 
Ellinor and her uncle, who were in 
the churchyard among a little group 
of their homely neighbouni; and he 
was half in doubt whether to shun her 
presence, when she suddenly turned 
round, and, seeing him, uttered an 
exclamation of joy. It was now too 
late for avoidance ; and calling to his 
aid that mastery over his features 
which, in ordinary times, few more 
eminently possessed, he approached 
his beautiful mistress with a smile as 
serene, if not as glowing, as her own. 
But she had already opened the gate, 
and bounding forward, met him half 
way. 

"Ah, truant, truant," said she; 
"the whole day absent, without in- 
quiry or farewell 1 After this, when 
shall I believe that thou really lovest 
mer' 

"But," continued Madeline, gaaing 
on his countenance, which bore wit- 
ness, in its present languor, to the 
fierce emotions which had lately raged 
within, " but, heavens ! dearest, how 
pale you look ; you are fatigued ; give 
me your hand, Eugene, — ^it is parched 
and dry. Come into the house ; — ^yOQ 
must need rest and refreshment.'' 

" 1 am better hero, my Madeline,— 
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the air and the snn reyiye me : let us 
rest by the stile yonder. But you 
were going to church, and the hell 
has ceased." 

" I could attend, I fear, little to the 
prayers now/' said Madeline, ''unless 
you feel well enough, and will come 
to church with me." 

'' To church ! " said Aram, with 
a half shudder. '' No ; my thoughts 
are in no mood for prayer." 

" Then you shall give your thoughts 
to me, and I, in return, will pray for 
yon before I rest." 

And so saying, Madeline, with her 
usual innocent frankness of manner, 
wound her arm in his, and they 
walked onward towards the stile 
Aram had pointed out. It was a 
little rustic stile, with chestnut-trees 
hanging over it on either side. It 
stands to this day, and I have pleased 
myself with finding Walter Lester's 
initials, and Madeline's also, with the 
date of the year, carved in half-worn 
letters on the wood, probably by the 
hand of the former. 

They now rested at this spot. All 
around them was still and solitary; 
the groups of peasants had entered the 
church, and nothing of life, save the 
cattle grazing in the distant fields, or 
the thrush starting from the wet 
bushes, was visible. The winds were 
lulled to rest, and, though somewhat 
of the chill of autumn floated on the 
air, it only bore a balm to the harassed 
brow and fevered veins of the student; 
and Madeline ! — ehe felt nothing but 
his presence. It was exactly what we 
picture to ourselves of a Sabbath eve, 
unutterably serene and soft, and bor- 
rowing from the very melancholy of 
the declining year an impressive yet 
a mild solemnity. 

There are seasons, often in the 
most dark or turbulent periods of our 
life, when (why, we know not) we are 
suddenly called from ourselves, by the 
remembrances of early childhood: 
something touches the electric chain, 



and, lo ! a host of shadowy and sweet 
recollections steal upon us. The wheel 
rests, the oar is suspended, we are 
snatched from the labour and travail 
of present life; we are bom again, 
and live anew. As the secret page in 
which the characters once written, 
seem for ever efiaced, hut which, if 
breathed upon, gives them again into 
view ; so the memory can revive the 
images invisible for years : but while 
we gaze, the breath recedes from the 
surface, and all one moment so vivid, 
with the next moment has become 
once more a blank ! 

'' It is singular," said Aram, " but 
often as I have paused at this spot, 
and gazed upon this landscape, a like- 
ness to the scenes of my childish life, 
which it now seems to me to present, 
never occurred to me before. Yes, 
yonder, in that cottage, with the 
sycamores in front, and the orchard 
extending behind, till its boundary, 
as we now stand, seems lost among 
the woodland, I could fancy that I 
looked upon 'my father's home. The 
clump of trees that lies yonder to the 
right could cheat me readily to the 
belief that I saw the little grove, in 
which, enamoured with the first 
passion of study, I was wont to pore 
over the thrice-read book through the 
long summer days; — a boy — a 
thoughtfril boy ; yet, oh, how happy ! 
What worlds appeared then to me to 
open in every page I how exhaustless 
I thought the treasures and the hopes 
of life I and beautiful on the mountain 
tops seemed to me the steps of Know- 
ledge 1 I did not dream of all that the 
musing and lonely passion that I 
nursed was to entail upon me. There, 
in the clefts of the valley, on the 
ridges of the hill, or by the fragrant 
course of the stream, I began already 
to win its history from the herb or 
flower ; I saw nothing, that I did not 
long to unravel its secrets ; all that 
the earth nourished ministered to one 
desire : — and what of low or sordid did 
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there mingle with that desire? The 
petty avarice^ the mean ambition, the 
debasing love, even the heat, the 
anger, the fickleness, the caprice of 
other men, did they allure or bow 
down my nature from its steep and 
solitary eyrie? I lived but to feed 
my mind ,* wisdom was my thirst, my 
dream, my aliment, my sole fount and 
sustenance of life. And have I not 
sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind 1 The glory of my youth is 
gone, my veins are chilled, my frame 
is bowed, my heart is gnawed with 
cares, my nerves are unstrung as a 
loosened bow: and what, after all, 
is my gain? Oh, God! what is my 
gainr 

"Eugene, dear, dear Eugene!" 
murmured Madeline soothingly, and 
wrestling with her tears, " is not your 
gain great 1 is it not triumph that you 
stand, while yet young, almost alone 
in the world, for success in all that 
you have attempted 1 " 

"And what," exclaimed Aram, 
breaking in upon her, "what is this 
world which we ransack but a stu- 
pendous charnel-house 1 Everything 
that we deem most lovely, ask its 
origin! — Decay! When we rifle 
nature, and collect wisdom, are we 
not like the hags of old, culling 
simples from the rank grave, and 
eltracting sorceries from the rotting 
bones of the deadi Everything 
around us is fathered by corruptibn, 
battened by corruption, and into cor- 
ruption returns at last. Corruption 
is at once the womb and grave of 
Nature, and the very beauty on which 
we gaze, — ^the cloud, and the tree, 
and the swarming waters, — all are one 
vast panorama of death ! But it did 
not always seem to me thus ; and 
even now I speak with a heated pulse 
and a dizzy brain. Come, Madeline, 
let us change the theme." 

And dismissing at once from his 
language, and perhaps, as he pro- 
ceeded, also from his mind, all of Its 



former gloom, except such as might 
shade, but 'not embitter, the natural 
tenderness of remembrance, Aram 
now related, with that vividness of 
diction, which, though we feel we can 
very inadequately convey its eflect, 
characterised his conversation, and 
gave something of poetic interest to 
all he uttered, those reminiscenced 
which belong to childhood, and which 
all of us take delight to hear frt>m the 
lips of one we love. 

It was while on this theme that the 
lights which the deepening twilight 
had now made necessaiy became 
visible in the church, streaming afar 
through its large oriel window, and 
brightening the dark firs that over- 
shadowed the graves around : and 
just at that moment the organ (a gift 
from a rich rector, and the boast of 
the neighbouring country), stole upon 
the silence with its swelling and 
solemn note. There was something 
in the strain of this sudden music 
that was so kindred with the holy 
repose of the iscene, — chimed so ex- 
actly to the chord now vibrating in 
Aram's mind, that it struck upon 
him at once with an irresistible 
power. He paused abruptly "as if 
an angel spoke!" That sound, so 
peculiarly adapted to express sacred 
and unearthly emotion, none who 
have ever mourned or sinned can 
hear, at an unlooked-for moment^ 
without a certain sentiment that 
either subdues, or elevates, or awes. 
But he, — he was a boy once more ! — he 
was again in the village church of his 
native place: his fsither, with his 
silver hair, stood again beside him ; 
there was his mother, pointing to him 
the holy verse; there the half-arch^ 
half-reverent face of his little sister 
(she died young !), — ^there the upward 
eye and hushed countenance of the 
preacher who had first raised his mind 
to knowledge, and supplied its food, 
—all, all lived, moved, breathed, again 
before him, aJI^ as when he was 
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young and gailtlflfla^ and «t pesoe; 
kope and the (uiore one word ! 

He bowed his head lower and 
lower; the hardness and hypoerittes 
of pride, the Benae of danger and of 
honor, that> in agitating, atill mp- 
ported, the mind of this reaolnte and 
9oheming man, at onoe forMok. him. 
Madeline felt hia tears drop fait and 



homing on her hand, and the nvti 
moment, overeome hj the reliaf It 
afforded to a heart preyed upon by 
fiery and dread secrete, whieh it eonld 
not reveal, and a frame exhansted hy 
the long and extreme tension of all its 
powers, he laid his head upon thai 
futhf ul bosom, and wc(pt alottd. 
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''ABnyonmnst really goto *♦**♦, 
to pay your importunate creditor this 
▼ery e¥ening 1 Sunday is a bad day 
for such matters : but as you pay him 
by an order, it does not much signify ; 
and I can well understand your impa- 
tience to feel relieved firom the debt. 
But it is already late ; and if it must 
be 80, you had better start." 

"True," said Aram, to the above 
remark of Lester's, as the two stood 
together without Ihe door; "but do 
you feel quite secare and guarded 
against any renewed attack %" 

"Why, unless they bring a r^- 
ment^ yes I I have put a body of our 
patrol on a service where they can 
scarce be inefficient, viz., I have sta- 
tioned them in the house instead of 
without; and I shall myself bear 
them company through the greater 
part of the night : to-morrow I shall 
remove all that I possess of value to 



*** * (the county town) indnding 
those unlnoky guineas^ wfaioh you will 
not ease me oV* 

" The order you have khidly given 
me will amply satisfy my purpose;,'' 
answered Aram. " And so there has 
been no clue to these robberieB disco- 
vered throughout the day 1" 

"None: to-morrow, the magistraies 
are to meet at * ''^ * '*', and concert 
measures : it ia absolutely impossible 
but that we should detect the villains 
in a few days» vis. if they remain in 
these parts. I hope to heaven yon 
will not meet them this evening." 

" I shall go well armed," answered 
Aram, " and the horse you lend me 
is fleet and strong. And now.fbe' 
well for the present. I shall probably 
not return to Grassdale this nighty or 
if I do, it will be at BO late an hour, 
that I shall seek my own daminlio 
without disturbing yoo." 
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" No, no ; you had better remain 
in the town, and not return till morn- 
ing;" said the squire. *' And now let 
UB come to the stables." 

To obviate all chance of suspicion 
as to the real place of his destination, 
Aram deliberately rode to the town 
he had mentioned, as the one in which 
his pretended creditor expected him. 
He put up at an inn, walked forth 
as if to visit some one in the town, 
returned, remounted, and by a cir- 
cuitous route came into the neigh- 
bourhood of the place in which he 
was to meet Houseman : then turning 
into a long and dense chain of wood, 
he fastened his horse to a tree, and 
looking to the priming of his pistols, 
which he carried under his riding 
doak, proceeded to the spot on foot. 

The night was still, and not wholly 
dark; for the clouds lay scattered 
though dense, and suffered many stars 
to gleam through the heavy air ; the 
moon herself was abroad, but on her 
decline, and looked forth with a wan 
and saddened aspect as she travelled 
from cloud to doud. It has been the 
necessary coarse of our narrative, to 
portray Aram more often in his weaker 
moments than, to give an exact notion 
of hlB character, we could h&ve alto- 
gether wished; but whenever he 
stood in the actual presence of dan- 
ger, his whole soul was in arms to 
cope with it worthily : courage, saga- 
city, even cunning, all awakened to the 
encounter; and the mind which his 
life had so austerely cultivated repaid 
him in the urgent season with its 
acute address and unswerving hardi- 
hood. The Devirs Crag, as it was 
popularly called, was a spot conse- 
crated by many a wUd tradition, which 
would not, perhaps, be wholly out of 
character with the dark thread of 
this tale, did the rapidity of our nar- 
rative allow us to relate them. 

The same stieam which lent so lofb 
an attraction to the valleys of Grass- 
dale liereassnmeda different character; 



broad, black, and rushing, it whiried 
along a course^ overhung by shagged 
and abrupt banks. On the opposite 
side to that by which Aram now pur- 
sued his path, an almost perpendienlar 
mountain was covered with gigantie 
pine and fir, that might have reminded 
a German wanderer of the darkest re- 
cesses of the Harts; and seemed, 
indeed, no unworthy haunt for the 
weird huntsman or the forest fiend. 
Over this wood the moon now shim- 
mered, with the pale and feeble light 
we have already described ; and only 
threw into a more sombre shade the 
motionless and gloomy foliage. Of 
all the offspring of the forest, the &r 
bears, perhaps, the most saddening and 
desolate aspect. Its long branches, 
without absolute leaf or blossom ; its 
dead, dark, eternal hue, which the 
winter seems to wither not^ nor the 
spring to revive, have I know not 
what of a mystic and unnatural life. 
Around all woodland, there is that 
horror wfnbrarum* which becomes 
more solemn and awful amidst the 
silence and depth of night : but this 
is yet more eq)ecially the diarae* 
teristic of that sullen evergreen. Per* 
haps, too, this effect is increased by 
the sterile and dreary soil on which, 
when in groves, it is generally found ; 
and its very hardiness, the very perti- 
nacity with which it draws its strange 
unfluctuating life, from the sternmA 
wastes and most reluctant strata, en- 
hance, unconsciously, the unwelcome 
effect it is calculated to create upon 
the mind. At this place, too, the 
waters that dashed beneath gave yet 
additional wildness to the rank ver- 
dure of the wood, and contributed, 
by their rushing darkness partially 
brok en by thesUrs, and the hoarseroar 
of their chafed course, a yet more grim 
and savage sublimity to the scene. 

Winding a narrow pat.h (for the 
whole country was as fiuniliar aa a 
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garden to his footstep), that led 
through the tall wet herbage, almost 
along the perilons brink of the stream, 
Aram was now aware, by the increased 
and deafening sonnd of the waters, that 
the appointed spot was nearly gained ; 
and presently the glimmering and 
imperfect light of the skies revealed 
the dim shape of a gigantic rock, that 
rose abmptly from the middle of the 
stream ; and which, rude, barren, vast, 
as it really was, seemed now, by the 
uncertainty of night, like some mon- 
strous and deformed creature of the 
waters suddenly emerging from their 
vexed and dreary depths. This was 
the far-famed Crag, which had bor- 
rowed from tradition its evil and 
ominous name. And now, the stream, 
bending round with a broad and sud- 
den swoop, showed at a little distance, 
ghostly and indistinct through the 
darkness, the mighty Waterfall, whose 
roar had been his guide. Only in 
one streak a-down the giant cataract 
the stars were reflected; and this 
long train of broken light glittered 
pretematurally forth through the 
rugged crags and sombre verdure, 
that wrapped either side of the water- 
fiill in utter and rayless gloom. 

Nothing could exceed the forlorn 
and terrific grandeur of the spot ; the 
roar of the waters supplied to the ear 
what the night forbade to the eye. 
Incessant and eternal they thundered 
down into the gulf ; and then shooting 
over that fearful basin, and forming 
another, but a mimic fall, dashed on, 
till they were opposed by the sullen 
and abrupt crag below; and besieg- 
ing its base with a renewed roar, sent 
their foamy and angiy spray half way 
up the hoar ascent. 

At this stem and dreary spot, well 
suited for such conferences as Aram 
and Houseman alone could hold ; and 
which, whatever was the original secret 
that linked the two men thus strangely, 
seemed of necessity to partake of a 
desperate and lawless character, with 



danger for its main topic, and death 
itself for its colouring, Aram now 
paused, and with an eye accustomed 
to the darkness, looked around for hifi 
companion. 

He did not wait long : from the 
profound shadow that girded the space 
immediately around the fall. House- 
man emerged and joined the student. 
The stunning noise of the cataract 
in the place where they met, forbade 
any attempt to converse; and they 
walked on by the course of the stream, 
to gain a spot less in reach of the 
deafening shout of the mountain giant 
as he rushed with his banded waters 
upon the valley like a foe. 

It was noticeable that as they pro- 
ceeded, Aram walked on with an 
unsuspicious and careless demeanour; 
but Houseman pointing out the way 
with his hand, not leading it, kept a 
little behind Aram, and watched his 
motions with a vigilant and wary eye. 
The student, who had diverged from 
the path at Houseman's direction, now 
paused at a place where the matted 
bushes seemed to forbid any farther 
progress ; and said, for the first time 
breaking the silence, " We cannot 
proceed; shall this be the place of 
our conference ^ " 

" No," said Houseman, " we had 
better pierce the bushes. I know the 
way, but will not lead it." 

"And wherefore 1" 

" The mark of your gripe is still on 
my throat," replied Houseman, sig- 
nificantly : " you know as well as I, 
that it is not always safe to have a 
friend lagging behind.*' 

" Let us rest here, then," said Aram, 
calmly, the darkness veiling any altera- 
tion of his countenance, which his com- 
rade's suspicion might have created. 

"Yet it were much better," said 
Houseman, doubtingly, " could we 
gain the cave below.* 

'* The cave !" said Aram, starting, 
as if the word had a sound of fear. 

*' Ay, ay : but not St BobertV 
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saXA Houseman ; and the grin of hiB 
teeth was visible through the dulness 
of the shade. "But come, give me 
your hand, and I will venture to con- 
duct you through the thicket : — ^that 
is your left hand/' observed House- 
man, with a sharp and angry suspicion 
in his tone ; '* give me the righf 

"As you will/' said Aram, in a sub- 
dued, yet meaning voice, that seemed 
to come from his heart; and thrilled, 
for an instant, to the bones of him 
who heard it ; "as you will ; but for 
fourteen years I have not given this 
right hand, in pledge of fellowship, to 
living man; you alone deserve the 
courtesy — there ! " 

Houseman hesitated before he took 
the hand now extended to him. 

"Pshaw!" said he, as if indignant 
at himself; " what scruples at a sha- 
dow! Come" (grasping the hand) 
"that's well — so, so : now we are in 
the thicket — tread firm — this way — 
hold," continued Houseman, under his 
breath, as suspicion anew seemed to 
cross him ; " hotd ! we can see each 
other's fece not even dimly now : but 
in this hand, my right is free, I have 
a knife that has done good sernce ere 
this ; and if I do but suspect that you 
are about to play me false, I bury it in 
your heart. Do you heed me V 

" Pool !" said Aram, scornfully, "I 
should dread you dead yet more than 
Uving." 

Houseman made no answer; but 
continued to grope on through the 
path in the thicket, which he evidently 
knew well ; though even in daylight, 
so thick were the trees, and so artfully 
had their boughs been left to cover 
the track, no path could have been 
discovered by one unacquainted with 
the clue. 

They had now walked on for some 
minutes, and of late their steps had 
been threading a rugged, and some- 
what precipitous descent: all this 
while, the pulse of the hand House- 
man held, beat with aa steadfast and 
No. 70. 



calm 'a throb, as in the most quiet 
mood of learned meditation ; although 
Aram could not but be conscious that 
a mere accident, a slip of the foot^ an 
entanglement in the briars, might 
awaken the irritable fears of his ruffian 
comrade, and bring the knife to his 
breast. But this Was not that form of 
death that could shake the nerves of 
Aram ; nor, though arming his whole 
soul to ward off one danger, was] he 
well sensible of another, that might 
have seemed equally near and proba- 
ble, to a less collected and eneigetic 
nature. Houseman now halted, again 
put aside the boughs, proceeded a few 
steps, and by a certain dampness and 
oppression in the air, [Aram rightly 
coi^ectured himself in the cavern 
Houseman had spoken of. 

" We are landed now," said House- 
man : "but wait, I will strike a light; 
I do not love darkness, even with an- 
other sort of companion than the one 
I have now the honour to entertain !" 
In a few moments a light was pro- 
duced, and placed aloft on a crag in 
the cavern ; but the ray it gave was 
feeble and dull, and left all, beyond 
the immediate spot in which they 
stood, in a darkness little less Cim- 
merian than before. 

" 'Fore Gad, it is cold," said House- 
man, shivering; "but I ha^e taken 
care, you see, to provide for a friend's 
comfort." So saying, he approached 
a bundle of dry sticks and leaves, 
piled at one comer of the cave, applied 
the light to the fuel, and presently 
the fire rose crackling, breaking into 
a thousand sparks, and freeing itself 
gradually from the clouds of smoke 
in which it was enveloped. It now 
mounted into a ruddy and cheering 
flame, and the warm glow played 
picturesquely upon the grey sides of 
the cavern, which was of a rugged 
shape, and small dimensions, and cast 
its reddening light over the forms of 
the two men. 
Houseman stood close to the flame, 
1 10 
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q^nadiBf Us band* OTer ii» and aiori 
d grim oomplaoeney ■tealing along 
fealBi«a lingalariy ill-&TOiir«d, and 
ainister in their txpjesaum, aa he felt 
the animal luxury of the waimth. 

AeroiS lua middle waa a broad 
leathern belt, eontaining a bnMse of 
large hone-piatola, and the knife, or 
Mther dagger, with which he had 
BMoaced Aram — an inatnunant 6liarp> 
ened on be4h Hide% and neaiiy a foot 
ija length. Altogether, what with hia 
mnecaUur breadth of figure, ^^ ^^^rd 
and nigged features, his weapons^ and 
a eertain reckless, bravo air whidi 
Indescribably marked his atHtade and 
bearings it was not wdl poesible to 
imagine a fitter habitant for that grim 
care, or one from whom men <^peaee, 
like Eugene Aram, might have seemed 
to derive more reasonable cause of 
alarm. 

The seholar stood at a little dis- 
tance, waiting till his companion was 
entirelj prepared for the conference, 
and his pale and lofty features, hushed 
in their usual deep, but at such a 
moment almost preternatural, repose. 
He stood leaning with folded arms 
against the rude wall; the light 
reflected upon his dark garments, 
with the graceful riding-cloak of the 
day half falling from hia shonlder, 
and revealing also the pistols in his 
bflilt^ and the sword which, though 
commonly worn at that time by all 
pretending to superiority above the 
lowor and trading orders, Aram 
nsially waived as a distinction, but 
BOW carried as a defence. And 
nothing could be more striking than 
the eontrast between the ruffian form 
of his companion and the delicate and 
chiseled beauty of the student's fea- 
tures, with their air of mournful 
intelUgenceand serene command, and 
the slender, though nervous symmetry 
<tf hiafirame. 

" Houseman," said Aram, now 
advancing, as his comrade tamed 
hia Amm from the flame towards 



him; ''before we enter on the 
main snl^t ei oar proposed com- 
mune, tell me, were you engaged in. 
the attempt last night upon. LsBter'a 
house?" 

"1^ the fiend, no!'* answered 
Houseman; "nor did I learn it till tibia 
morning: it was un|Mremeditated tiU 
within a few hours of the time, by the 
two fools who alone planned it. The 
fact is, that I myself and the greater 
part of our little band were engaged 
some miles off, in the western part ef 
the county. Two— our general spies^ 
— ^had been, of their own accord, into 
your ndghbourhood, to reconnoitxe. 
They marked Lester's house during 
the day, and gathered from unsna- 
pected inquiry in the village^ for they 
were dressed as mere country downs, 
several particulars which induced them 
to think the house contained what 
might repay the trouble ci breaking 
into itb And walking along the fidda^ 
they overheard the good master of the 
house tell one of his neighbours <^ » 
large sum at home ; nay, even describe 
the place where it was kept : that deter- 
mined them; — they feared that the 
sum might be removed the next day ; 
they had noted the house sufllcientlyto 
profit by the description given : they 
determined, then, of themselves, for it 
was too late to reekon on our assist- 
ance, to break into the room in which 
the money was kept — though from 
the aroused vigilance of the frightened 
hamlet and the force within the house,. 
they resolved to attempt no further 
booty. They reckoned on the vio- 
lence of the storm, and the darkness 
oi the night, to prevent their being 
heard or seen: they were mistaken 
— ^the house was alarmed, they wane 
no sooner in the luckless room» 
than " 

'<^ell, I know the rest. Waathe 
one wounded dangerously hurtl" 

''Oh, he will recover — he iriXk 
recover; ear men are no chickenSb 
But I own I thought it natusal that 
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jOQ flughi suspeefc me of rittring in 
the atta«ck; and ihoagh, aa I have 
laid before, I do not love you, I have 
no wiah to embroil matters ao &r as 
an outrage on the hoose of your fiitber- 
in-law migbt be reasonably expected 
to do ; — at all events, while tbe gate 
to an amicable eompromise between 
nfi is still open." 

" I am Batiafied on this head/' said 
AnuEQ, "and I ean now treat with yon 
in a apirit of leas distrustful precau- 
tion than before. I tell you, House^ 
man, that the terms are no longer at 
your control ; you must leave this part 
of the countiy, and that forthwith, or 
yoo inevitably perish. The whole 
population is alarmed, and the most 
vigilant of the Lmidon police have 
been already sent for. Life is sweet 
to yoia^ as to UB all, and I cannot 
imagine you so mad as to incur, not 
the risk, but the certainty, of losing 
It. You can no longer, therefore, 
hold the thdreat of your presence over 
my head. Besides, were you able to 
do 80^ I at least have the power, which 
you seem to have forgotten, of freeing 
myself from it. Am I chained to 
yonder valleys? Have I not the 
fiieility of quitting them at any mo- 
ment I will! of seeking a hiding- 
place which might baffle, not only 
your vigilanee to discover me, but 
that of the law 1 True, my approach- 
ing marriage puts some dog upon my 
wing; but you knew that I, of ail 
men, am net likdy to be the slave of 
passion. And what ties are strong 
enough to arreat the steps of Mm 
who flies from a fearful death 1 Am 
I using sophistry here, Bousemanl 
Have I not reason on my aide ] " 

^What you say is true enough," 
said Houseman, reluctantly; ''I do 
not gainsay it. But I know you have 
not sought me, in this spot, and at 
thia hour, for the purpose of denying 
my ehama : the deabe of compfromiae 
alone eaaa haive brought you hither." 

" You apea^ weU/' sakl Azam, prs- 



serving the admirable coolness of his 
manner; and continuing the deep 
and sagacious hypocrisy by which he 
sought to b^le the dogged eovetous- 
ness and keen sense of interest with 
which he had to contend. " It is not 
easy for either of us to deceive the 
other. We are men,, whose perception 
a life of danger has sharpened upon 
aU points ; I speak to you frankly, for 
disguise is unavailing. Though 1 can 
fly from your reach, — ^though I can 
desert my present home and my 
intended bride, — ^I would &in tilnnk 
I have free and secure choice to pre- 
serve that exact path and scene of 
life which I have chalked out for my- 
self : I would £un be rid <^ all appre- 
hension from you. There are two 
ways only by which this security can 
be won : the first is through your 
death ; — nay, start not, nor put your 
hand on your pistol; you have not 
now cause to fear me. Had I chosen 
that method of escape, I could have 
effected it long since : when months 
ago, yon slept under my roof, — ay, 
tiepty — what should have hindered me 
from stabbing you during the slum- 
ber? Two nights since, when my 
blood was up» and the fury upon me, 
what should have prevented me tight- 
ening the grasp that you so resent, 
and laying you breathless at my feet ? 
Nay, now, though you keep your eye 
fixed on my motions, and your hand 
upon your weapon, you would be no 
match for a desperate and resolved 
man, who might as well perish in con- 
flict with you as by the protracted 
accomplishment of your threats. Your 
ball might fidl — (even now I see your 
hand trembles) — ^mine, if I so will it, 
is certain death. No, Houseman, it 
would be as vain for your eye to scan 
the dark pool into whose breast ycm 
cataract casts its waters, as for your 
intellect to pierce tbe depths of my 
mind and motives. Your murder, 
thoggh in self>de£uioe, would lay a 
wcighit upon my senl, which would 
L 2 
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sink it for ever : I should see, in your 
death, new chances of detection spread 
themselves before me : the terrors of 
the dead are not to be bought or awed 
into silence ; I should pass from one 
peril into another; and the law's 
dread vengeance might &11 upon me, 
through the last peril, even yet more 
surely than through the first. Be 
composed, then, on this point ! From 
my hand, unless you urge it madly 
upon yourself, you are wholly safe. 
Let us turn to my second method of 
attaining security. It lies, not in your 
momentary cessation from persecu- 
tions ; not in your absence from this 
spot aJone ; you must quit the country 
— ^you must never return to it — ^your 
home must be cast, and your very 
grave dug, in a foreign soil. Are 
you prepared for thisi If not, I can 
say no more ; and I again cast myself 
passive into the arms of &te." 

" You ask/' said Houseman, whose 
fears were allayed by Aram's address, 
though, at the same time, his disso- 
lute and desperate nature was sub- 
dued and tamed in spite of himself, 
by the very composure of the loftier 
mind with which it was brought in 
contact: — "you ask," said he, "no 
trifling favour of a man — to jdesert his 
country for ever; but I am no dreamer, 
that I should love one spot better than 
another. I might, perhaps, prefer a 
foreign clime, as the safer and the 
freer from old recollections, if I could 
live in it as a man who loves the 
relish of life should do. Show me the 
advantages I am to gain by exile, and 
farewell to the pale clifis of England 
for ever ! " 

" Your demand is just," answered 
Aram. " Listen, then. I am willing 
to coin all my poor wealth, save alone 
the barest pittance wherewith to sus- 
tain life ; nay, more, I am prepared 
also to melt down the whole of my 
possible expectations from others, 
into the form of an annuity to your- 
self. But msaY, it will be taken out 



of my hands, so that you can have no 
power over me to alter the conditions 
with which it will be saddled. It will 
be so vested that it shall commence 
the moment you touch a foreign 
clime ; and wholly and for ever cease 
the moment you set foot on any part 
of English ground ; or, mark also, at 
the moment of my death. I shall 
then know that no further hope from 
me can induce you to risk this income ; 
for, as I shall have spent my all in 
attaining it, you cannot even medi- 
tate the design of extorting more. I 
shall know that you will not menace 
my life; for my death would be the 
destruction of your fortunes. We 
shall live thus separate and secure 
from each other ; you will have only 
cause to hope for my safety ; and I 
shall have no reason to shudder at 
your pursuits. It is true, that one 
source of fear might exist for me still 
— ^namely, that in dying you should 
enjoy the fruitless vengeance of crimi- 
nating me. But this chance I must 
patiently endure; you, if older, are 
more robust and hardy than myself — 
your life will probably be longer than 
mine ; and, even were it otherwise, why 
should we destroy one another ? I will 
solemnly swear to respect your secret 
at my death-bed ; why not on your part, 
. I say not swear, but resolve, to respect 
mine ? We cannot love one another ; 
but why hate with a gratuitous and 
demon vengeance 1 No, Houseman, 
however circumstances may have 
darkened or steeled your heart, it is 
touched with humanity yet : you will 
owe to me the bread of a secure and 
easy existence— you will feel that I 
have stripped myself, even to penuiy, 
to purchase the comforts I cheerfuUy 
resign to you — ^you will remember 
that, instead of the sacrifices enjoined 
by this alternative, I might have 
sought only to counteract your threats, 
by attempting a life that you strove 
to make a snare and torture to my 
own. You will remember this ; aiid 
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.you will not grudge me the austere 
and gloomy solitude in which I seek 
to forget, or the one solace with which 
I, perhaps vainly, endeayour to cheer 
my passage toa quiet grave. No, House- 
man,, no ; dislike, hate, menace me as 
you will, I still feel I. shall have no 
cause to dread the mere wantonness 
of your revenge." 

These words, aided by a tone of 
voice, and an expression of counte- 
nance that gave them perhaps their 
chief effect, took even the hardened 
nature of Houseman . by surprise : he 
was affected by an emotion which he 
could not have believed it possible the 
man who till then had galled him by 
the humbling sense of inferiority 
could have created. He extended his 
hand to Aram. 

" By " he exclaimed, with an 

oath which we spare the reader ; ''you 
. are right I you have made me as help- 
less in your hands as an infant. I 
accept your offer — ^if I were to refuse 
it, 1 should be driven to the same 
courses I now pursue. But look you ; 
I know not what may be the amount 
of the annuity you can raise. I shall 
not, however, require more than will 
satisfy my wants; which, if not so 
scanty as your own, are not at least 
very extravagant or very refined. As 
for the rest, if there be any surplus, in 
God's name keep it for yourself, and 
rest assured that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, you shall be molested no 
more." 

** No, Houseman," said Aram, with 
a half smile, " you shall have all 1 first 
mentioned ; that is, all beyond what 
nature craves, honourably and fully. 
Han's best resolutions are weak: if 
you knew I possessed aught to spare, 
a fancied want, a momentary extra- 
vagance, might tempt you to demand 
it. Let us put ourselves beyond the 
possible reach of temptation. But do 
not flatter yourself by the hope that 
the income will be magnificent. My 
own annuity is but trifling, and the 



half of the dowry I expect frqm my 
future &ther-in-law is all that I can 
at present obtain. The whole of that 
dowry is insignificant as a sum. But 
if this does not suffice for you, I must 
beg or borrow elsewhere." 

" This, after all, is a pleasanter way 
of settling business," said Houseman, 
''than by threats and anger. And 
now I will tell you exactly the sum on 
which, if I could receive it yearly, I 
could live without looking beyond 
the pale of the law for more — on 
which I could cheerfully renounce 
England, and commence ' the honest 
man.' But then, hark you, I must 
have half settled on my little 
daughter." 

"What! have you a child]" said 
Aram, eagerly, and well pleased to 
find an additional security for his own 
safety. 

" Ay, a little girl — my only one— 
in her eighth year. She lives with 
her grandmother, for she is mother- 
less ; and that girl must not be left 
quite destitute should I be summoned 
hence before my time. Some twelve 
years hence — as poor Jane promises 
to be pretty — she may be married off 
my hands; but her childhood must 
not be exposed to the chances of 
beggary or shame." 

" Doubtless not, doubtless not. Who 
shall say now that we ever outlive 
feeUngl" said Aram. "Half the 
annuity shall be settled upon her, 
should she survive you ; but on the 
same condition, ceasing when I die, or 
the instant of your return to England. 
And now, name the sum that you 
deem sufficing." 

"Why," said Houseman, counting 
on his fingers, and muttering, " twenty 
— ^fifty — ^wine and the creature cheap 
abroad — humph 1 a hundred for living, 
and half as much for pleasure. Come, 
Aram, one hundred and fifty guineas 
per annum, English money, will do 
for a foreign life— you see I am easily 
satisfied." 
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"Be it so/ Baid Anm; ''I wiU 
esgage, by one means or wmoihac, to 
obtain what yon ask. For this purpoee 
I shall set oat for Lowkm to-moirow ; 
I will not lose a numient in seeing the 
necessary settleBMBt made as we haye 
speei&ed. Bat, meanwhile, yea must 
engage to leare this neighbourhood, 
and, if possible, caose yoar oomrades 
t» do the same ; although yoa will not 
hesitate, for the sake of your own 
aafeiy, immediately to sepante from 

" "Sow that we are on good teims^" 
replied Hoosanaa, "I will not scrapie 
to oblige yoa in ^ese particulus. 
My comrades intend to quit the 
country before to-morrow; nay, half 
are already gone : by daybreak I 
myself will be some miles hence, and 
separated from each of them. Let us 
meet in London after the businen is 
completed, and there condnde our last 
interview on earth/' 

'' What will be yonr address ? " 

"In Lambeth there is a narrow 
alley that leads to the water-eade, 
called Peyeril Lane. The last house 
to the rights towards the rirer, is my 
usual lodging ; a safe resting^ace at 
all times, and for all men.** 

" There then wiU I seek you. And 
now, Houseman, fare you well! As 
yon remember your word to me, may 
life flow smooth for your child." 

''Eugene Aram," said Houseman, 
'' there is about you something against 
which the fiercer deril within me 
would rise in vain. I haw read that 
the tiger can be awed by the human 
eye, and you compel me into sub- 
mission by a spell equally unaccount- 
able. Tou are a singular man, and it 
jeems to me a riddle how we oould 
eyer hare been thus connected; or 
how — but we will not rip up the past, 
it is an ugly sight, and the fire is just 
ant Those stories do not do for the 
dark. But to return ; — ^were it only 
for the sake of my child, yon might 
depend upon. me now; better, too, an! 



airangement of tinsaort, than if I ted 
a larger som in hand irhkh I migfat 
be tempted to fliag away, and, in 
looking for move, run my neck inAo a 
halter, and leairo poor Jane npotn 
charity. But eome, it is aimoat dazk 
again, and no doubt yoa wish to be 
ctining : stay, I will kad yo« bade, 
and put you on the right track, lot 
yoa atamble on my finends." 
" Im this cayem one of their haimta t" 



''Sometimes; but th^ deep iSbd 
other side of The Devil's Grsg to-nighit. 
If othing like a change of 4{aarta» #Dfr 
longevity *-*Hdi ? * 

" And th^ easily spare yont" 

** Tes, if it be only on rare occasieaB, 
and on tiie plea oi famiff boriaen. 
Now then, your hand, as befone. 
Bdeath! Iww it rains! — lightning 
too \ — ^I coidd h>ok with less fear on a 
naked sword than those red, forked^ 
blinding flasfae8.^Hark 1 thunder !" 

The night had now, indeed, sod- 
denly changed its aspect; the rain 
descended in torrents, even more im- 
petuoosly than on the fonner night, 
wliile the tiiunder burst over their 
very heads, aa they wound upwazd 
tiirough the brake. With eveiy 
instant the lightning, darting through 
the riven chasm of the blackness that 
seemed suspended as in a solid sub- 
stance above, brightened the whole 
heaT«n into one livid and terrific 
flame, and showed to liie two men the 
fifcces of each other, rendered deathlike 
and ghastly by the giaie. Houseman 
was evidently affiseted by the fear that 
sometimes seizes evien tihe stordiest 
criminals, when exposed to those more 
fearful phenomena of the heavens, 
which seem to humble into nothing 
the power and the wrath of man. His 
teeth chattered, and he muttered 
broken words about the peril of 
wandering near trees when the light- 
ning was of that forked character, 
quickening his pace at every sentence, 
and sometimes interrupting liinn^ 
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viih an lyaeiilatieiiy haM aaih,*luUf 
fn^jor, «r a congratnlaiioii that the 
nun at kait diminished the danger. 
Theyaooin cleared the thicket, and a 
&w aiiantefi brought them once more 
to tbe hanks of the etneun, and the 
increaflod roar of the eatanet Ko 
earthly acene, periiaps, could surpass 
tibe af»palliBg sublimitj of that which 
they behdd ; — every inatant the %ht- 
aingy wiiich became more and more 
freqottit, converting the black wbAcib 
into billewB of living fire, or vreathing 
itself in lurid spire* around the bnge 
«ng that now rose in sight; aad again, 
as the thunder rolled onward, darting 
its Tsiin fury upon the rushing cataract 
and the tcMiured breast ef the gulf 
that raved below. And the sounds 
that filled the air were even more 
fisaught with terror and menace than 
ibe scene ;-^4he waving, the groans, 
the crash of the pines on the hill, the 
impetuous force of the rain upon the 
whirling river, and the everlasting 
roar of the cataract, answered anon by 
the yet more awful voice that burst 
above it from the clouds. 

They baited while yet sufficiently 
distant from the cataract to be heard 
by each other. '* My path," said Aram, 
as the lightning now paused upon the 
scene, and seemed literally to wrap in 
a lurid shroud the dark figure «f the 
student, as he stood, with his hand 
calmly raised, and his cheek pale, but 
dauntless and composed, — "my path 
now Ues yonder: in a week we shall 
meet again.*' 

"By the fiend," said Houseman, 
shuddering, '* I would not, for a full 
hundred, ride al<me through the moor 
you will pass ! There stands a gibbet 
by the road, on which a parricide was 
hanged in chains. Pray Heaven this 
night be no omen of the success of 
our present compact ! " 

"A steady heart, Houseman," an- 
swered Aram, striking into the 
separate path, '' is its own omen." 

The student soon gained the spot 



in whidi he bad left his horse; the 
animal had not attempted to break 
the bridle, but stood trembling from 
limb to limb, and testified by a quick 
short neigh the 8atis£usU<m with whieb 
it hailed the approach of its master, 
and found itself no longer alone. 

Aram remounted, and hastened 
once mofe into the main road. He 
searcely felt the rain, thmigh the 
fierae wind drove it right against bis 
path ; he eoareeJy marked ^e light- 
ning, tbongh, at times, it seemed to 
dart its arrows en hSs veiy form : bis 
heart was alisorbed in the sueeees of 
his sahemes. 

^ Lei the storm without howl on,"" 
thought be, ^'that within hath a 
respite at hurt. Amidst tiie winds 
and rains I can breathe more freefy 
than I have done on the smoothest 
summer day. By the charm of a 
deeper mind and a subtler tongue, I 
have conquered this desperate foe; 
I have silenced this inveterate spy: 
and. Heaven be praised, he too has 
human ties ; and by those ties I bold 
him ! Kow, then, I hasten to London 
— ^I arrange this annuity — see that 
the law tightens every cord of the 
compact; and when all is done, and 
this dangerous man fairly departed 
on his exile, I return to Madeline, and 
devote to her a life no longer the 
vassal of accident and the hour. But 
I have been taught caution. Secure 
as my own prudence may have made 
me from farther apprehension of 
Houseman, I will yet place myself 
whoU^ beyond his power : I will still 
consummate my former purpose, adq»t 
a new name, and seek a new retreat : 
Madeline may not know the real 
cause ; but this brain is not barren of 
excuse. Ah ! " as drawing his cloak 
closer round him, he felt the purse 
hid within his breast which contained 
the order he had obtained from 
Lester, — " ah ! this will now add its 
quota to purchase, not a momentary 
relief, but the stipend of perpetual 
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silence. I have passed through the 
ordeal easier than I had hoped for. 
Had the deyil at his heart been more 
difficult to lay, so necessary is his 
absence^ that I must haye purchased it 
at any cost. Courage, Eugene Aram 1 
thy mind, for which thou hast lived, 
and for which thou hast hazarded thy 
soul — if soul and mind be distinct 
from each other — thy mind can sup- 
port thee yet through eyery peril: 
not till thou art stricken into idiotcy 
shalt thou behold thyself defenceless. 
How cheerfully," muttered he, after a 
momentary pause, — " how cheerfully, 
for safety, and to breathe with a quiet 
heart the air of Madeline's presence, 
shall I rid myself of all saye enough 
to defy want. And want can neyer 
novo come to me, as of old. He who 
knows the sources of every science 
from which wealth is wrought, holds 
even wealth at his will." 

Breaking at every interval into these 
soliloquies, Aram continued to breast 
the storm until he had won half his 
journey, and had come upon a long 
and bleak moor, which was the en- 
trance to that beautiful line of coun- 
try in which the valleys around 
Grassdale are embosomed : faster and 
faster came the rain; and though 
the thunder-clouds were now behind, 
they yet followed loweringly, in their 
black array, the path of the lonely 
horseman. 

But now he heard the sound of hoofs 
making towards him : he drew his 
horse on one side of the road, and at 
that instant, a broad flash of lightning 
illumining the space around, he be- 
held four horsemen speeding along at 
a rapid gallop : they were armed, and 
conversing loudly—their oaths were 



heard jarringly and distinctly amidst 
all the more solemn and terrific soands 
of the night. They came on, sweep- 
ing by the student, whose hand was 
on his pistol, for he recognised in one 
of the riders the man who had escaped 
unwounded from Lester's house. He 
and his comrades were evidently, then^ 
Houseman's desperate associates; and 
they, too, though they were borne too 
rapidly by Aram to be able to rein in 
their horses on the spot, had seen the 
solitary traveller, and already wheeled 
round, and called upon him to halt ! 

The lightning was again gone, and 
the darkness snatched the robbers, and 
their intended victim, from the sight 
of each other. But Aram had not 
lost a moment; fast fled his horse 
across the moor, and when, with the 
next flash, he looked back, he saw. the 
ruffians, unwilling even for booty to 
encounter the horrors of the nighty 
had followed him but a few paces, and 
again turned round; still he dashed 
on, and had now nearly passed the 
moor ; the thunder rolled fliinter and 
Winter from behind, and the lightning 
only broke forth at prolonged inter- 
vals, when suddenly, after a pause of 
unusual duration, it brought the whole 
scene into a light, if less intolerable, 
even more livid than before. The 
horse, that had hitherto sped on with- 
out start or stumble, now recoiled in 
abrupt afiright; and the horseman, 
looking up at the cause, beheld the 
gibbet, of which Houseman had spoken, 
immediately fronting his path, with 
its ghastly tenant waving to and fro, 
as the winds rattled through the 
parched and arid bones ; and the in- 
expressible grin of the skull fixed, as 
in mockery, upon his countenance. 
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The Yenns, not the vulgar ! Propitiate the divinity, terming her the Uranian.— 

Prazinox. Be of good cheer, Zopyrion, dear child ; I do not speak of thy father 
Goaeo. The boy comprehends, by Proserpine. 
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Wfl left Walter in a Bitnalioii of HoA 
ciitical natuK, ihs/b it would be inka- 
mui to delay our return to him aay 
longer. The blow by which he had 
been felled stunned him for an instant ; 
but his frame was of no oomm<m 
strength and hardihood, and the im- 
minent peril in which he was placed 
serred to recall him from the mo- 
mentary insensibiiity. On recoyering 
himsd^ he felt that the ruffians were 
dragging him towards the hedge, and 
the thought flashed upon him that 
their object was murder. Nerved by 
this idea, he collected his strength, 
and auddenly wresting himself from 
the gca^ of one of the ruffians who 
had seized him by the collar, he had 
already gained his knee, and now his 
£set, when a second blow once move 
deprived him of fiense. 

When a dim and struggling con- 
sciousness recurred to him, he found 
that the villains had dragged him to 
the opposite side of the hedge and were 
deliberately robbing him. He was on 
the point of renewing an useless and 
4iangerou8 strii^le, irben one of the 
roffis&BjBBid, — 



"I think he stirs. I had better 
draw my knMe across his tfaroai." 

" Pooh, no ! " relied anotiier Toioe ; 
"neveac kill if it can he h^ped : trust 
me 'tis an u^y thi«g to think of 
afterwards. Besides, what use is iti 
A robheiy in these parte is dene and 
forgotten; bat a murder zonses the 
whole eonntry." 

'' Damnatimi, man ! why, the deed %i 
done already : he 's as dead as a door- 
nail." 

" Dead !* said the other, in a startled 
voice; "Ko, no!" and leaning down, 
the ruffian placed his hand on Walter's 
heart. The unfortunate traveller fislt 
his flesh creep as the hand touched 
him« but prudently Abstained firon 
motion or exclamation. He thought, 
however, as with diszy and half-skot 
eyes he caught the shadowy and dusk 
outline of the fiiee that bent over him, 
80 closely that he felt the breath of its 
lips, that it was a face he had seen 
before ; and as the maa now rose, and 
the wan light of the skies gave a 
somewhat clearer vieiw of hss features^ 
the supposition was heightened, tbovgh 
not absolutely eoiifimed. fiui Winter 
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had no farther power to obflerre his 
plunderers: again his brain reeled; 
the dark trees, the grim shadows of 
hnman forms, swam before his glazing 
eye ; and he sunk once more into a 
profound insensibility. 

Meanwhile, the doughty corporal 
had, at the first sight of his master's 
fijl, halted abruptly at the spot to 
which his steed had carried him ; and 
coming rapidly to the conclusion that 
three men were best encountered at a 
distance, he fired his two pistols, and 
without staying to see if they took 
effect, which, indeed, they did not, 
galloped down the precipitous hill 
with as much despatch as if it had 
been the last stage to '' Lunnun.'' 

'' My poor young master ! '' muttered 
he. " But if the worst comes to the 
worst, the chief part of the money 's in 
the sskddle-bags any how ; and so, mes- 
sieurs thieyes, you 're bit — ^baugh !" 

The corporal was not long in reach- 
ing Uietown, andalarming theloungers 
at the inn-door. A posse comitatus 
was soon formed; and, armed as if 
they were to have encountered all the 
robbers between Hounslow and the 
Apennine, a band of heroes, with the 
corporal, who had first deliberately 
reloaded his pistols, at their head, set 
off to succour "the poor gentleman 
what was already murdered.'' 

They had not got fiir before they 
found Walter's horse, which had 
luckily broke from the robbers, and 
was now quietly regaling himself on a 
patch of grass by the road-side, "ffe 
can get his supper, the beast!" 
grunted the corporal, thinking of his 
own; and bade one of the party try to 
catch the animal, which, however, 
would haye declined all such proffers, 
had not a long neigh of recognition 
from the Roman nose of the corporal's 
steed, striking fiimiliarly on the 
straggler's ear, called it forthwith to 
the corporal's side; and (while the 
two chargers exchanged greeting) the 
corporal seized its rein. 



When they came to the spot from 
which the robbers had made their 
sally, aU was still and tranquil; no 
Walter was to be seen : the corporal 
cautiously dismounted, and searched 
about with as much minuteness as if 
he were looking for a pin; but the 
host of the inn at which the travellers 
had dined the day before, stumbled at 
once on the right track. Gouts of 
blood on the white chalky soil directed 
him to the hedge, and creeping through 
a small and recent gap, he discovered 
the yet breathing body of the young 
traveller. 

Walter was now conducted with 
much care to the inn ; a surgeon was 
already in attendance; for having 
heard that a gentleman had been 
murdered without his knowledge, 
Mr. Pertinax Fillgrave had rushed 
from his house, and placed himself on 
the road, that the poor creature might 
not, at least, be buried without his 
assistance. So eager was he to begin, 
that he scarce suffered the unfortunate 
Walter to be taken within, before 
he whipped out his instruments, 
and set to work with the smack of an 
amateur. 

Although the surgeon declared his 
patient to be in the greatest possible 
danger, the sagacious corporal, who 
thought himself more privileged to 
know about wounds than any man of 
peace, by profession, however destruc- 
tive by practice, could possibly be, 
had himself examined those his master 
had received, before he went down to 
taste his long-delayed supper ; and he 
now confidently assured the landlord, 
and the rest of the good company in 
the kitchen, that the blows on the 
head had been mere flea-bites, and that 
his master would be as well as ever in 
a week at the fiuihest. 

And, indeed, when Walter the very 
next morning woke from the stupor, 
rather than sleep, he had undergone, 
he felt himself surprisingly better than 
the surgeon, producing his probe. 
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hastened to assare him he possibly 
could he, 

Bj the help of Mr. Pertinaz Fill- 
giaye, Walter was detained seyeral 
days in the town ; nor is it wholly 
improbable, but that for the dexterity 
of the corporal, he might be in the 
town to this day ; not, indeed, in the 
comfortable shelter of the old-fashioned 
inn, but in the colder quarters of a 
certain green spot, in which, despite 
of its rural attractions, few per- 
sons are willing to fix a permanent 
habitation. 

Luckily, however,*one evening, the 
corpora], who had been, to say truth, 
Fery regular in his attendance on his 
master; for, bating the selfishness 
consequent, perhaps, on his know- 
ledge of Ihe world, Jacob Bunting 
was a good-natured man on the whole, 
and liked his master as well as he did 
any thing, always excepting Jacobina 
and board-wages ; one evening, we say, 
the corporal, coming into Walter^s 
apartment, found him sitting up in 
his bed, with a very melancholy and 
dejected expression of countenance. 

*' And well, sir, what does the doctor 
say?" asked the corporal, drawing 
aside the curtains. 

" Ah ! Bunting, I fancy it 's all over 
with me ! " 

"The Lord forbid, sir! You're 
arjeeting, surely 1" 

"Jesting! my good fellow: ah! 
just get me that phial.'* 

"The filthy stuff !" said the cor- 
poral, with a wry face. " Well, sir, if 
T had had the dressing of you — ^been 
half-way to Yorkshire by this. Han 's 
a worm ; and when a doctor gets un on 
his hook, he is sure to angle for the 
devil with the bait — ^augh ! '* 

"What! you really think that 
d — d fellow, Fillgrave, is keeping me 
on in this way ? " 

"Is he a fool, to give up three 
phials aday, 4«. 6d. item, ditto, ditto 1" 
cried the corporal, as if astonished at 
the question. "But don't you feel 



yourself getting a deal better every 
day 1 Don't you feel all this ere stuff 
revive you 1 " 

" No, indeed, I was amazingly better 
the first day than I am now ; I make 
progress from worse to worse. Ah ! 
Bunting, if Peter Dealtry were here, 
he might help me to an appropriate 
epitaph : as it is, I suppose I shall be 
very simply labelled. Fillgrave will 
do the whole business, and put it 
down in his bill — ^item, nine draughts 
— ^item, one epitaph." 

" Lord-a-mercy, your honour !" said 
the corporal, drawing out a little red- 
spotted pocket-handkerchief; "how 
can— jest so ? — ^it 's quite moving." 

" I wish we were moving ! " sighed 
the patient. 

"And so we might be," cried the 
corporal; "so we might, if you'd 
pluck up a bit Just let me look at 
your honour's head; I knows what a 
con/usion is better nor any of 'em." 

The corporal having obtained per- 
mission, now removed the bandages 
wherewith the doctor had bound his 
intended sacrifice to Pluto, and after 
peering into the wounds for about a 
minute, he thrust out his under lip, 
with a contemptuous, — 

" Pshaugh ! augh ! And how long," 
said he, "does Master Fillgrave say 
you be to be under his hands 1-- 
augh ! " 

" He gives me hopes that I may be 
taken out an airing very gently (yes, 
hearses always go very gently!) in 
about three weeks ! " 

The corporal started, and broke into 
a long whistle. He then grinned from 
ear to ear, snapped his fingers, and 
stud, " Man of the world, sir, — ^man of 
the world every inch of him ! " 

" He seems resolved that I shall be 
a man of another world," said' Walter. 

" Tell ye what, sir — ^take my advice 
— ^your honour knows I be no fool — 
throw off them ere wrappexs ; let me 
put on a scrap of plaster — ^pitch phials 
to devil — order out hones to-morrow, 
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asd wkfA ymi Ve been in the air ball- 
an-hour, won*t know yoanelf again ! ** 

" Bunting ! the horses ont to-mociow? 
^Vaitk, I don*i think I conld valk 
acrafls the reom." 

** Just try, your hononr." 

" Ah I I 'm veiy weak, very weak — 
my dressing-gewn and rfippera^yow 
ann, Bantii^ — ^well, upon my honour, 
I walk Tory stoutly, eh 1 I slionld not 
haye thov^t thia ] Leave go : why I 
leaUy get en without yoor assistance ! '* 

" Walk as well as ever you did.'' 

"Now I'm ont of bed, I don't think 
I shaU go back again to it." 

'' Would not, if I was yoor honour." 

"And alber so mnch exercise, I 
reaUy fancy I've a sort of an appetite." 

"Like a beefsteak r' 

" Nothing better." 

"Pint of Winer' 

"Why;, that would be too* maeh 
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"Not it." 

" Qo, then, my good Bumtiag : go, 
and make haste — step, I say, that d— d 
fellow " 

" Good sign to swear," intenmpted 
the corporal ; " swore twice withifn kst 
five minutea — ^famous nymptom.!" 

" Do you choose to hear me % Thai 
d— d fellow, Fillgraye, is coming back 
in an hour to bleed me : do you monnt 
guard— refuse to let him. in — pay ksm 
his bill — you have the money. And 
harkyc^ don't be rude to the mscal." 

" Bade, your honour ! not I — ^b«en 
in the JcMTty-seeond — knows disdidine 
—only rude to the privates ! " 

The eoi!poral having seen hiamaater 
conduct himsdf respectably toward 
the vianda ^th which he supplied 
him — having set hia room to rights^ 
brought him the candid^ borrowed 
him a^ book, and left him, for the pre- 
sent, in extremely good spirits, and 
prepared for the flight of tiw morrow ; 
the corporal, I say, now lighting his 
pipe, stationed himself at the door of 
ib« inn» and waited for Mr. Pertinas 
FiUfvave. FEcamtiljf the doctor, who 



waa a littie thin man, came bpmffi^g 
across the street, and was abont, with 
a familiar " Qood evening," to paan by 
the corporal, when that worthy, dfop- 
ping his pipe, said reapectftilly, " Beg 
pardon, sir — ^want to speak to yott — a 
little favour. Will your honoor walk 
into the faaek-parlour?" 

" Oh! another patient," ihooght the 
doctor ; " these soldiers arc car^eas 
fellow»--often get into scrapes. Yea, 
friend, I 'm at your service." 

The corporal showed the man of 
phials into the back-parlour, and, 
hemming tbriee, looked sheepish, as if 
in doubt how to begin. It was the 
doctor's bnsinesa to eneovzage the 
bashful. 

"Well, my good man," said he, 
brushing off, with tite arm of his eaol, 
some dost that had settled ml his in- 
expressihles, " so you want to eona^ 
mel" 

** indeed, your honour, I do; but — 
feel a Mttte awkward in doing so — ^a 
stranger and aU." 

" Pooh \ — ^medical men aoo never 
stiangessi I am tibe friend of eveiy 
man who requires my assistance." 

"Augh. — and I do require your 
honour's assistance very sadly." 

"Well — ^well — speak out. Anything 
of long standing % " 

"Why, only since we have been 
here, sir." 

" Oh, that 's aU » Well" 

"Your honour's so good — tkat — 
won't seruple in teUine: yon aS. You 
sees as how we were robbed — ^master, 
at leasts was- — ^had some little in my 
pockets— but wo poor servaDts are 
never too lieh. Too seems sudi a kind 
gentleman — so attentive to master — 
though you must have felt how dlsiBr 
terested it waa to 'tend a man iHiat 
had been robbed — that I have no 
hesitation in making brid to ask you 
to lend us » few guineas, just to help 
us out with the bill here, — boAer !" 

"FeUow!" sairl the doctor, riring, 
** I dnni) kxow what yon meaa; hwt 
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I 'd have you to learn that I am not 
to be cheated out of my time and pro- 
perty ! I shall insist npon being paid 
my bill instantly, before I dress your 
master's wound once more ! " 

"Aughl'' said the corporal^ who 
was delighted to find the doctor come 
so immediately into the snare: — 
"won't be 80 crud, svdyf — why, 
yon 11 leave ns wxtiKmi a syner to pay 
my host here ! " 

'* Nonsense f — Tour master, H he Is 
a gentleman, can write heme for 
money." 

" Ah, sir, all very well to say so ; 
but, between you and me and the 
bed-post, young master's quarrelled 
with old master — old master won't 
give him & rap: so I*m fnxe, sinee 
your hoaoiir'a %■ friend to every man 
who requiiea your assistance — ^noble 



account, and flew back with it in as 
much haste as if his patient had been 
a month longer under his care, and 
was consequently on the brink of that 
happier world, where, since the inha- 
bitants are immortal, it is very evident 
that doctors, as being useless, are never 
admitted. 

The corporal met him as before. 

"There, sir?" cried the doctor, 
breathlessly; and then puttmg his 
arms a-kimbo, ''take that to your 
master, and desire him to pay me 
instantly." 

"Augh! and shall do no such 
thing.* 

"You won't?" 

"No, far ahaU pay you myself. 
Where *s your receipt — eh 1 " 

And with great composure the ccht- 
poral drew out a well-filled purse, and 
dischaiged the bidL The doctor wns 
so thundeistricken, that he pocketed 
the money without uttering a word. 
Sir, yom'se an impudcBfi vaga-iHe oonsoled himself, however, with 
bond !** cried the docUnr, aa red aa a the beUef that Walter, whom he had 
Tos&draoght^ and flanging out of tbe tamed into a becoming hypochondrM^ 

would, be suns to send for him the 
next morning. Alas, for mortal es- 
peetalions.i — ^the next morning Walter 
waa> onee more on the road. 



saying, sir.*^ — ^yon won't refose na a 
few guineas. And aa &r yoor bill — 
why 
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TQom; ''and I warn yo% that I shall 
hiing in my blH, and expect to be 
paid within ten minutes.'^ 

The doctor waited for no answer — 
he hurried home, seratched off his 
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CHAPTER II. 



VEW T&A0E8 or THE TATS Of OBOFFBST LESTE&. — ^WALTIB ASH THE CORPORAL 
PBOCEED OH ▲ FJUB8H SXPBDITIOH. — THE OORPO&AL IB ESPBCIALLT SAQA- 
ClOVB ON THE OLD TOPIC OF THE VORLD. — ^HIS OPIEIOirS ON THE MEN 
WHO CLAIM KNOWLEDGE THEREOF; — ON THE ADYANTAGES ENJOYED BY A 
YALET;— ON THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL LOYE ;— ON YIRTUE AND THE 
CONSTITUTION ;— ON QUALITIES TO BE DESIRED IN A MISTRESS, ETC. — 
A LANDSCAPE. 

** This way of talking of his very much enlivens the conversation among us of a more 
sedate turn."— Spectator, No. IIL 



Walter found, while he made search 
himself, that it was no easy matter, 
in so large a county as Yorkshire, to 
obtain CYcn the preliminary par- 
ticulars, Yiz. the place of residence, 
and the name of the colonel from 
India whose djing gift his fakiher had 
left the house of the worthy Courtland 
to claim and receiYc. But the moment 
he committed the inquiry to the care 
of an actiYe and intelligent lawyer, 
the case seemed to brighten up pro- 
digiously; and Walter was shortly 
informed that a Colonel Elmore, who 
had been in India, had died in the 
year 17 — ; that by a reference to his 
will, it appeared that he had left to 
Daniel Clarke the sum of a thousand 
pounds, and the house in which he 
resided before his death; the latter 
being merely leasehold, at a high rent, 
was specified in the will to be of small 
Yalue : it was situated in the outskirts 
of Knaresborough. It was also dis- 
coYcred that a Mr. Jonas Elmore, the 
only surviYing executor of the will, 
and a distant relation of the deceased 
coloners, liYcd about fifty miles from 
York, and could, in all probability, 
better than any one, afford Walter 
those fiirther particulars of which he 
was so'desirouB to be informed. Walter 
immediately proposed to his lawyer 
to accompany him to this gentleman's 



house; but it so happened that the 
lawyer could not, for three or four 
days, leaYe his business at York ; and 
Walter, exceedingly impatient to pro- 
ceed on the intelligence thus granted 
him, and disliking the meagre in- 
formation obtained from letters, when 
a personal inteiriew could be obtained, 
resolYcd himself to repair to Mr. Jonas 
Elmore's without &rther delay. And 
behold, therefore, our worthy corporal 
and his master again mounted, and 
commencing a new journey. 

The corporal, always fond of adYcn- 
ture, was in high spirits. 

"See, sir," said he to his master, 
patting with great affection the neck 
of his steed, — " see, sir, how brisk the 
creturs are ; what a deal of good their 
long rest at York city's done 'em! 
Ah, your honour, what a fine town 
that ere be ! — Yet,'' added the corporal, 
with an air of great superiority, " it 
giYCB you no notion of Lunnun like; 
on the &ith a man, no ! " 

" Well, Bunting, perhaps we may 
be in London within a month hence." 

"And afore we gets there, your 
honour, — ^no offence, — ^but should like 
to glYC you some adYice; 'tis ticklish 
place, that Lunnun ; and though you 
be by no manner of means deficient in 
genus, yet, sir, you hs youngs and I 
be " 
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" Old ; — true. Bunting," added 
Walter, very gravely. 

" Augh — bother ! old, sir ! old, sir I 
A man in the prime of life, — hair 
coal black, (bating a few grey ones 
that have had since twenty, — care, 
and military service, sir,) — carriage 
straight, — ^teeth strong, — not an ail in 
the world, bating the rheumatics, — 
is not old, sir, — not by no manner of 
means — ^baugh ! " 

"You are very right. Bunting: 
when I said old, I meant experienced. 
I assure you I shall be very grateful 
for your advice; and suppose, while 
we walk our horses up this hill, you 
begin lecture the first. London's a 
fruitful subject ; all you can say on it 
will not be soon exhausted." 

''Ah, may well say that," replied 
the corporal, exceedingly flattered 
with the permission he had obtained ; 
" and anything my poor wit can sug- 
gest, quite at your honour's sarvice, — 
chem, hem! Tou must know by 
Lunnun, I means the world, and by 
the world means Lunnun ; know one 
— know t'other. But 'tis not them as 
affects to be most knowing as be so 
at bottom. Begging your honour's 
pardon, I thinks gentlefolks what lives 
only with gentlefolks, and calls them- 
selves men of the world, be often no 
wiser nor Pagan creturs, and live in a 
Gentile darkness." 

** The true knowledge of the world," 
said Walter^ ''is only then for the 
corporals of the forty-second, — eh, 
Bunting 1" 

"As to that, sir," quoth the corporal, 
" 'tis not being of this calling or of 
that calling that helps one on ; 'tis an 
inborn sort of genus, the talent of ob- 
sarving, and growing wise by obsarv- 
ing. One picks up crumb here, crumb 
there ; but if one has not good 
digestion. Lord, what sinnifies a feast ? 
Healthy man thrives on a 'tatoe, sickly 
looks pale on a haunch. You sees, 
your honour, as I said afore, I was 
own sarvant to Colonel Dysart ; he was 

No. ri. 



a lord's nephy, a very gay gentleman, 
and great hand with the ladies, — ^not a 
man more in the world; — so I had 
the opportunity of laming what 's what 
among the best set; at his honour's 
expense, too, — ^augh ! To my mind, 
sir, there is not a place from which a 
man has a better view of things than 
the bit carpet behind a gentleman's 
chair. The gentleman eats, and talks, 
and swears, and jests, and plays cards, 
and makes loves, and tries to cheat, 
and is cheated, and his man stands 
behind with his eyes and ears open — 
augh ! " 

" One should go into service to learn 
diplomacy, I see," said Walter, greatly 
amused. 

" Does not know what 'plomacy be, 
sir, but kpows it would be better for 
many a young master nor all the 
colleges; — would not be so many 
bubbles if my lord could take a turn 
now and then with ^ John. A-weU, 
sir ! how I used to laugh in my sleeve 
like, when I saw my master, who was 
thought the knowingest gentleman 
about Court, taken in every day smack 
afore my face. There was one lady 
whom he had tried hard, as he thought, 
to get away from her husband; and 
he used to be so mighty pleased at 
every glance from her brown eyes— 
and be d — d to them ! — and so careful 
the husband should not see— so plum- 
ing himself on his discretion here, 
and his conquest there, — when. Lord 
bless you, it was all settled 'twixt man 
and wife aforehandl And while the 
colonel laughed at the cuckold, the 
cuckold laughed at the dupe. For 
you sees, sir, as how the colonel was 
a rich man, and the jewels as he 
bought for the lady went half into the 
husband's pocket— he ! he ! That 's 
the way of the world, sir, — ^that 's the 
way of the world ! " 

" Upon my word, you draw a very 
bad picture of the world : you colour 
highly; and by the way, I Aserve 
that whenever you find any man com- 
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mittliig a rogoisb action, instead of 
calling him a iMoiindrel, yon ahew 
those great teeth of yonrs, and chuckle 
ont ' A man of the woxld ) a man of 
the world ! ** 

'* To be snrey yonr honour ; the 
proper namo, too. Tis your green- 
horns who fly into a pasaion, and use 
hard words. Ton see, sir, there 's one 
thing we lam afore all other things in 
the world — to butter bread. Enow- 
ledge of others, means only the know- 
ledge which side bread's buttered. 
In short, sir, the wiser grow, the more 
take care of oursels. Some persons 
make a mistake, and, in trying to 
take care of themsela^ run neck into 
halter — baugh ! they are not rascals— 
they are wwdd-he men of the world. 
Others be more prudent (for, as I s{ud 
afore, sir, discretion is a pair of stir^ 
mps) ; Ihey be the tme men of the 
world." 

"I should have thought," said 
Walter, " that the knowledge of the 
world might be that knowledge which 
preserves us from being cheated, but 
not that which enables us to cheat." 

" Augh ! " quoth the corporal, with 
that sort of smile with whioh you see 
an old philosopher put down a high- 
sounding error from a young dis- 
ciple who flatters himself he has 
uttered something prodigiously fine, — 
" augh ! and did I not tell you, t'other 
day, to look at the professions, your 
honour 1 What would a laryer be if 
he did not know how to cheat a 
witness and humbug a juryl — knows 
he is lying : why is he lying ? for love 
of his fees, or his fame like, which 
gets fees ,• — ^augh ! is not that cheating 
others] The doctor, too— Master 
Fillgrave, for instance ? " 

"Say no more of doctors'; I abssidon 
them to your satire, without a word." 

"The lying knaves! Don't thqr 
say one's well when one's ill — ill 
when /)ne*8 well I—profess to know 
what don't knowl thrust solemn 
phizzes into every abominaUon, as if 



laming lay hid ina ' ? and all for 
their neighbour's money, or their own 
reputation, which makes money — 
augh ! In short, sir, look where will, 
impossible to see so much cheating 
allowed, praised, eneonraged, and fedi 
very angry wHh a cheat who has only 
made a mistake. Bot when I sees a 
man butter his bread csrefally — ^knife 
steady — butter thick, and hungry fel- 
lows looking on and licking chops— 
mothers stopping their brats ; ' See, 
child, respectable man, — ^how thick 
his bread's buttered! pull off your 
hat to hin^ ; ' — ^when I sees that, my 
heart warms : there 's the true man of 
the world — augh ! " 

« Well, Bunting," sud Walter, 
laughing, "though you are thus 
lenient to those unfortunate gentle- 
men whom others call TOgu.ei%, and 
thus laudatory of gentlemen who are 
at best discreetly selfish, I suppose 
you admit the pos^foility of virtue, 
and your heart warms as much when 
you see a man of worth as when you 
see a man of the world ? ** 

" Why, you knows, your honour," 
answered the corporal, "so far as 
vartue 's concerned, there 's a deal in 
constitution ; but as for knoTdedge of 
the world, one gets it oneself! '* 

" I don't wonder, Bmiting — ^asyour 
opinion of women is much the same 
as your opinion of men — ^thatyou are 
still unmarried." 

" Augh ! but your honour mistakes; 
I am no mice-and-trope. Men are 
neither one thing nor t'other, neither 
good nor bad. A prudent parson has 
nothing to fear from 'em, nor a foolish 
one anything to gain*— baugh ! As 
to the women creturs, your honouf, as 
I said, vartue 's a deal in the consti- 
tution. Would not ask what a lassie's 
mind be, nw what her eddycation; 
but see what her habits be, that 's all, 
— habits and constitution all one,—- 
play into one another's hands." 

"And what soit of signs, Bunthig, 
would yon mostly esteem in a lady? " 
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** Mrsb pTaer/sir, ytfmm: I '^ta^urcj 
nmst not mope w hemifloiie ! must be ; 
able to 'muse heisolfyT-miiBt be easily ' 
'mnBed. Tkst's » great sigii, eir, of 
an imiooent mind, to 'be tickled with 
Btmira. BesideB, euploymeiit keeps 
'em out of harm's iragr. Second plaeey 
shonld obaanre, if she iras veiy fond 
of plaees, yoor hanou>--ean7 to move 
— that's a snre sign she won't tire 
easily ; but that if she like yon now 
from £ittey, she 11 like yon by and by 
from custom. Thhrdly, your henonr, 
she should not be- avarse to dress— «- 
leaning that way shows she has a 
desire to please*: people who 'don't 
care about pleasing^ ahv&ys sullen. 
Fourthly, she must-bear to be crossed 
— I 'd be quite sure that. she might be 
contradicted, without mumping or 
storming; 'cause then, you knaws, 
your honour, if she wanted any thing 
expensive, need not give it — augh I 
Fifthly, must not set up for a saint, 
your honour.; they pye-house ^he- 
creturs always thinks themsels so 
much better nor we men ; don't un- 
derstand our language and ways, 
your honour : they wants us not 
only to belave, but to tremble — 
bother 1 " 

'' I like your description well 
Plough, on the whole," said Walter ; 
''and when I look out for a wife I 
shall come to you for advice." 

" Your honour may have it already 
•^Miss Ellinor 's jist the thing." 

Walter turned away his head, and 
told Bunting, with great show of in- 
dignation, not to be a fool. 

The oorporal, who was not quite 
certain of his ground here, but who 
knew that Madeline, at all events, was 
going to be married to Aram, and 
deemed it, therefore, quite useless to 
waste any praise upon her, thought 
that a lew random shots of eulogium 
were worth throwing ^ away on a 
chance, and consequently continued, — 

" Augh, your honour, — 'tis not 
'cause I have eyes, that I be 's a fool. 



Uisa Elliner and your honour be only 
cowins, to be sure; but more like 
brother and -sister, nor anything else. 
Howsomever, she's a rare cietur^ 
whoever geiks her ; has a &Ge that 
puts one in good humour with the 
world, if one sees it first thing in the 
morning; 'tis as good as the sun in 
July — ^aughl Bot,4is I was saying, 
your honour, iKHii the women ereturs 
in general— -^" 

'"Enough of them, Bunting ; let us 
suppose. you 'have been so fortnnate 
as to find one to suit you^-^how would 
you woo her? Of course. there are 
certain seerets of courtship, which 
you- will not hetltate .to impart to one 
who> like me, wants such assistance 
fromarty^^-mQchanore than you^can 
do, who are so bountifully &v6ured 
by ilatvre." 

"As to natun," replied the cor- 
poral, with considerable modesty, for 
he never disputed the truth of. the 
compliment, "'tis not- 'cause a man 
be six feet without 's >8hoes that he 's 
any nearer to lady's heart. Sir, I will 
own to you, howsomever it makes 
'gainst your honour and myself, for 
tha^ matter — that dent think one is 
a bit more luoky with the ladies for 
bdng so handsome! 'Tis all very 
well with them ere willing ones, your 
honour^-oaaght at a- glance ; but as 
for the better sort, one's beauty 's all 
bother ! Why, sir, when we see some 
of the siosi fotftunatest men among 
she<9%tars— What poor little minni- 
kensth^bel (^e'« a dwarf-— another 
knock-^eed — a third squints— and a 
fburth might 'be shown for a Aape ! 
Neither, sir, is it your soft, insinivat- 
ing, die^yway youths, as seem at first 
so seductive; they, do very weU for 
lovers; your honomr: but then it's 
aliniys— rejected ones I Keither, your 
honour, does the art {of succeeding 
with the ladies 'quire all those finni- 
ken nimini-pinimis, flourishes, and 
maxims, and ssws, which the colonel, 
my old maBter, and the great gentle- 
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folks, as be knowing, call the art of 
love— bangh ! The whole science, sir, 
consistB in these two rules— 'Ax soon, 
and ax often.' ** 

" There seems no great difficulty in 
them, Banting.** 

" Not to us who has gumption, sir; 
but then there is summut in the 
manner of axing — one can't be too 
hot — can't flatter too much — and, 
above all, one must never take a 
refusal. There, sir, now, — if you takes 
my advice — ^may break the peace of 
all the husbands in Lunnun — ^bother 
— ^whaugh ! " 

"My uncle little knows what a 
praiseworthy tutor he has secured me 
in you. Bunting," said Walter, laugh- 
ing; "and now, while the road is so 
good, let us make the most of it." 

As they had set out late in the day, 
and the corporal was fearful of another 
attack from a hedge, he resolved that, 
about evening, one of the horses 
should be seized with a sudden lame- 
ness (which he effected by slyly in- 
serting a stone between the shoe and 
the hoof), that required immediate 
attentioli and a night's rest ; so that 
it was not till the early noon of the 
next day that our travellers entered 
the village in which Mr. Jonas Elmore 
resided, j 

It was a soft tranquU day, though 
one of the very last in October ; for 
the reader will remember that time 
had not stood still during Walter^s 
submission to the care of Mr. Pertinax 
Fillgrave,and his subsequent journey 
and researches. 

The sun-light rested on a broad 
patch of green heath, covered with 
furze, and around it were scattered the 
cottages and farm-houses of the little 
village. On the other side, as Walter 
descended the gentle hill that led into 
this remote hamlet, wide and flat 
meadows, interspersed with several 
fresh and shaded ponds, stretched 
away towards a belt of rich woodland 
^rgeous with the melancholy pomp 



by which the " regal year " seeks to 
veil its decay. Among these meadovs 
you might now see groups of catUe 
quietly grazing, or standing half hid 
in the still and sheltered pools. Still 
fiirther, crossing to the woods, a soli- 
tary sportsman walked careless on, 
surrounded by some half-a-dozen 
spaniels, and the shrill small tongue 
of one younger straggler of the canine 
crew, who had broken indecorously 
from the rest, and already entered the 
wood, might be just heard, softened 
down by the distance, into a wild, 
cheery sound, that animated, without 
disturbing, the serenity of the scene. 
" After all," said Walter aloud, "the 
scholar was right — ^there is nothing 
like the country ! 

< Oh, happiness of sweet retired content, 
To be at once secure and innocent !" 

"Be them verses in the Psalms, 
sir 1 " said the corporal, who was close 
behind. 

"No, Bunting; but they were writ- 
ten by one who, if I recollect right, 
set the Psalms to verse.* I hope they 
meet with your approbation ? " 

"Indeed, sir, and no — since they 
ben't in the Psalms." 

"Andwhy, Mr. Critic r' 

" 'Cause what 's the use of security, 
if one 's innocent, and does not mean 
to take advantage of it?— baugh! 
One does not lock the door for nothing, 
your honour ! " 

" You shall enlarge on that honest 
doctrine of yours another time; mean- 
while, call that shepherd, and ask the 
way to Mr. Elmore's." 

The corporal obeyed, and found 
that a clump of trees, at the farther 
comer of the waste land, was the grove 
that surrounded Mr. Elmore's house : 
a short canter across the heath brought 
them to a white gate, and having 
passed this, a comfortable brick man- 
sion, of moderate size, stood before 
them. 

* Denbam. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SCHOLAR, BUT OF A DTPFERENT MOULD FROM THE STUDENT OF GRASSDALE. 

— HEW PARTICULARS COEOERNIEa aSOFFREY LESTER. THE J0URNE7 

RBOOMMEflrCED. 



Libris." *— Horat. 



" Insenuitque 



'* Volat, amblffob 
Mobilis aliB» Hora.** f— Ssnsca. 



Upon inqniring for Mr. Elmore, 
Walter was shown into a handsome 
library, that appeared well stocked 
with books, of that good, old-fashioned 
size and soUditj, which are npw fast 
passing from the world, or at least 
shrinking into old shops and pnblic 
collections. The time may come, 
when the mouldering remains of a 
folio will attract as much philosophical 
astonishment as the bones of the mam- 
moth. For behold, the deluge of 
writers hath produced a new world of 
small octavo ! and in the next gene- 
ration, thanks to the popular libraries, 
we shall only vibrate between the 
duodecimo and the diamond edition. 
Nay, we foresee the time when a very 
handsome collection may be carried 
about in one's waistcoat-pocket, and a 
whole library of the British Classics 
be neatly arranged in a well-compacted 
snuff-box. 

In a few minutes Mr. Elmore made 
his appearance : he was a short, well- 
built man, about the age of fifty. 
Contrary to the established mode, he 
wore no wig, and was very bald ; ex- 
cept at the sides of the head, and a 
little circular island of hair in the 
centre. But this defect was rendered 
the less visible by a profusion of 

* And he hath proten old in books. 

t Time flies, still moving on uncertain wing. 



powder. He was dressed with evident 
care and precision; a snuff-coloured 
coat was adorned with a respectable 
profusion of gold lace; his breeches 
were of plum-coloured satin ; his sal- 
mon-coloured stockings, scrupulously 
drawn up, displayed a very handsome 
calf; and a pair of steel buckles, in 
his high-heeled and square-toed shoes, 
were polished into a lustre which 
almost rivalled the splendour of 
diamonds. Mr. Jonas Elmore was a 
beau, a wit, and a scholar of the old 
school. He abounded in jests, in 
quotations, in smart sayings, and per- 
tinent anecdotes; but, withal, his 
classical learning (out of the classics 
he knew little enough) was at once 
elegant, but wearisome ; pedantic, but 
profound. 

To this gentleman Walter presented 
a letter of introduction which he had 
obtained from a distinguished clergy- 
man in York. Mr. Elmore received 
it with a profound salutation : — 

"Aha, from my friend. Dr. Hebraist," 
said he, glancing at the seal : '' a most 
worthy man, and a ripe scholar. I 
presume at once, sir, from his intro- 
duction, that you yourself have culti- 
vated the lUeras humaniores, Pra^ 
sit down — ay, I see, you take up a 
book — an excellent symptom ; it 
gives me an immediate insight into 
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your character. But yon have chanced, 
sir, on light reading, — one of the Greek 
novels, I think : you must not judge 
of my stadies by such a specimen.'' 

''Nevertheless, sir, it does not 
seem to my mu^ilful eye very easy 
Greek." 

" Pretty well, sir; barbarous, but 
amusing, — pray, continue it. The 
triumphal entry of Paulus Emilius is 
not ill told. I confess, that I think 
novels might be made much higher 
works than they have been yet. 
Doubtless, you remember what Aris- 
totle says concerning painters and 
sculptors, ' that they teach and recom- 
mend virtue in a more efficacious and 
powerful manner than philosophers by 
their dry precepts, and are more 
capable of amending the vicious, than 
the best moral lessons without such 
aid. But how much more, sir, can a 
good novelist do this, than the best 
sculptor or painter in the world! 
'Every one can be charmed by a fine 
novel, few by a fine painting. *Docti 
rationem artis inteUiffunt, indocti vo* 
luptatem** A happy sentence that in 
Qninctilian, sir, is it not 1 But; bless 
me, I am forgetting the letter of my 
good friend. Dr. Hebraist. The 
charms of your conversation carry me 
away. And, indeed, I have seldom 
the happiness to meet a gentleman so 
well-informed as yourself. I confess, 
sir, I confess 'that I ^till retain the 
tastes of my boyhood; the Muses 
cradled my childhood, they now 
smooth the pillow on my footstool— 
Quern tu, Melpomene, &c. — You are 
not yet subject to gout, dira podagra. 
By the way, how is th©wOTthy doctor, 
since his attack % — Ah, see now,if you 
yon have not still, by your delightful 
converse, kept me from' bis letter-^ 
yet, positively I need no introdaction 
to you : Apollo has already presented 
you to me. And as for the Doctor's 

* The learntd understand the reason cf 
ai% the unlearned the pleasure. 



letter, I will read it after dinner ; for 
as Seneca " 

"I beg your pardon a thousand 
times, sir," said Walter, who began to 
despair of ever coming to the matter, 
which seemed lost sight of beneath 
this battery of erudition, "but you 
will find by Dr. Hebraist's letter, that 
it is only on business of the utmost 
importance that I have presumed to 
break in upon the learned leisure of 
Mr. Jonas Elmore." 

" Bu^ess ! " replied Mr. Elmore, 
producing his spectacles, and delibe- 
rately placing them athwart his nose,' 

" * His mane ediotum, post prandia Cal- 
Urbotaf' &a. 

Business in the morning, and the 
ladies after dinner. Well, sir, I will 
yield to you in the one, and you must 
yield to me in the other : I will open 
the letter, and you shall dine here, 
and be introduced to Mrs. Elmore. 
What is your opinion of the modem 
method of folding letters ? I — ^but I 
see you are impatient." Here Mr. 
Elmore at length broke the seal ; and 
to Walter's great joy, &irly read the 
contents wHhin. 

"Oh !' I see, I see !" he said, refold- 
ing the epidtle, and placing it in 
his pocket-book; "my friend. Dr. 
Hebraist, says you are anxious to be 
informed whether Mr. Clarke ever 
received thelegacyof my poor cousin. 
Colonel Elmore ; and if so, any tidings 
I can give you of Mr. Clarke himself, 
or any due to discover him, will be 
highly acceptable. I gather, sir, from 
my friend's letter, that this is the sub- 
stance bf your business with me, caput 
n6^o^n;— although, like Timanthes, 
the painter, he leaves more to be 
understood than is described, 'wieUi- 
gitur plus ^pwrn pingkvar,* as Pliny 
has it." 

•'Sit," said Walter, drawing hirf 
chair close to Mr. Ehnore, and his 
anxiety foroing itself to his counte- 
nance, " that is indeed the substance 
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flf Toj bvusinefis yritix ytm. ; foxd so im- 
portaat will be any infonnatioii you 
can give me, tbat I shall eateexa it 
a " 

'^ I^ot a vefy gieat &Toiir, eh ? — ^not 
very great I " 

"Yes, indeed, a rery great obli- 
gation." 

''I hope not, sir; for what says 
Tacitua — ^that profound reader of the 
buman heart 9 — *beneficia eo usque 
Iceta sunt,* kc ; fiivourB easily repaid 
begetaffection — ^&Yours beyond return 
engender hatred. But^ sir, a truce to 
trifling ; " and here Mr. Elmore com- 
posed his countenance, and changed, 
— ^which he could do at will, so that 
the change was not expected to last 
long-^the pedailt for the man of 
business. 

** Mr. Clarke did receive his legacy : 
the lease of the house at Ejiares- 
borough was also sold by his desire, 
and produced the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds; which 
being added to the fiEurther sum of a 
thousand pounds, which was be- 
queathed tp him, amounted to seven- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds. It 
so happened, that my cousin had 
possessed some very valuable jewels, 
which were bequeathed to myself. I, 
sir, studious, and a cultivator of the 
Muse, had no love and no use for 
these baubles; I preferred barbaric 
^old to barbaric pearl ; and knowing 
that Clarke had been in Indla» whence 
these jewels had been brought, I 
showed them to Mm, and consulted 
his knowledge on these mattero, as to 
the best method of obtaining a sale. 
He ofiered to puxchase them of me, 
under the impreasiDn that he could 
turn them to a profitable speculation 
in London. Accordingly we came to 
terms : I sold the greater part of them 
to him for a sum a little exceeding a 
thousand pounds. He was pleased 
with his bargain ; and came to borrow 
the rest of. me, in order to look at 
•them more considerately at home, 



and detennine whether pr not he 
should buy them also. Well, sir (but 
here comes the remarkal^e part of the 
story), about three days after this last 
event, Mr. Clarke and my jewels both 
disappeared in rather a strange and 
abrupt manner. In the middle of 
the night he left his lodging at 
Knaiiesborottgh, and never returned ; 
neither himself nor my jewels were 
ever heard of more 1 " 

'* Qood Heavens ! " exclaimed 
Walter, greatly agitated ; " what was 
supposed to be the cause of his dis- 
appearance V 

** That,'' replied Elmore, " was never 
positively traced. It excited great siar- 
prise and great conjecture at the time. 
Advertisements and handbills were 
circulated throughout the country, 
but in vain. Mr. Clarke was evidently 
a man of eccentric habits, of a hasty 
temper, and a wandering nmnner of 
life; yet it is scarcely probable that 
he took this sudden manner of leaving 
the country, either &om whim or some 
secret but honest motive never di- 
vulged. The &ct is, that he owed a 
few debts in the town — ^that he had 
my jewels in his possession, and as 
(pardon me for saying this, since you 
take an interest in him) his con- 
nexions were entirely unknown in 
these parts, and his character not very 
highly estimated, — (whether from his 
manner, or his conversation, or some 
undefined and vague rumours^ I 
cannot say,) — it was considered by 
no means improbable that he had 
decamped with his property in this 
sudden manner in order to save 
himself that trouble of settling 
accounts which a more seemly and 
public method of departure might 
have rendered necessary. A man of 
the name of Houseman, with whom 
he was acquainted (a resident in 
Enaresborough), declared that Clarke 
had borrowed rather a considerable 
sum from him, and did not scruple 
openly to accuse him of the evident 
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design to avoid repayment. A few 
more dark but utterly groundless con- 
jectures were afloat; and since the 
closest search, the minutest inquiry, 
was employed without any result, the 
supposition that he might have been 
robbed and murdered was strongly 
entertained for some time ; but as his 
body was never founds nor suspicion 
directed against any particular person, 
these conjectures insensibly died 
away; and, being so complete a 
stranger to these parts, the very cir- 
cumstance of his disappearance was 
not likely to occupy, for very long, 
the attention of that old gossip the 
Public, who, even in the remotest 
parts, has a thousand topics to fill up 
her time and talk. And now, sir, I 
think you know as much of the parti- 
culars of the case as any one in these 
parts can inform you." 

We may imagine the various sensa- 
tions which this unsatisfactory intel- 
ligence caused in the adventurous son 
of the lost wanderer. He continued 
to throw out additional guesses, and 
to make farther inquiries concerning 
a tale which seemed to him so myste- 
rious, but without effect ; and he had 
the mortification to perceive, that the 
shrewd Jonas was, in his own mind, 
fully convinced that the permanent 
disappearance of Clarke was account- 
ed for only by the most dishonest 
motives. 

" And," added Elmore, " I am con- 
firmed in this belief by discovering 
afterwards, from a tradesman in York 
who had seen my cousin's jewels, that 
those I had trusted to Mr. Clarke's 
hands were more valuable than I had 
imagined them, and therefore it was 
probably worth his while to make off 
with them as quietly as possible. He 
went on foot, leaving his horse, a 
sorry nag, to settle with me and the 
other claimants : — 

< I, pedes quo te rnpiunt et aurs ! '*' * 



* QOt where pour/eet and/ortune take you. 



" Heavens ! ** thought Walter, sink- 
ing back in his chair sickened and 
disheartened, " what a parent, if the 
opinions of all men who knew him be 
true, do I thus zealously seek to 
recover I " 

The good-natured Elmore, perceiv- 
ing the unwelcome and painful im- 
pression his account had produced on 
his young guest^ now exerted himself 
to remove, or at least to lessen it; 
and, turning the conversation into a 
classical channel, which with him was 
the Lethe to all cares, he soon foi^ot 
that Clarke had ever existed, in 
expatiating on the unappreciated ex- 
cellencies of Propertius, who, to his 
mind, was the most tender of all 
elegiac poets, solely because he was 
the most learned. Fortunately this 
vein of conversation, however tedious 
to Walter, preserved him from the 
necessity of rejoinder, and left him to 
the quiet enjoyment of his own gloomy 
and restless reflections. 

At length the time touched upon 
dinner: Elmore, startingup, adjourned 
to the drawing-room, in order to 
present the handsome stranger to the 
ptacenaioDor — the pleasing wife, whom, 
in passing through the hall, he 
eulogised with an tL-n\sL7\j\^ felicity of 
diction. 

The object of these praises was a 
tall, meagre lady, in a yellow dress 
carried up to the chin, and who added 
a slight squint to the charms of red 
hair, ill concealed by powder, and the 
dignity of a prodigiously high nose. 
" There is nothing, sir," said Elmore, 
— "nothing, believe me, like matri- 
monial felicity. Julia^ my dear, I 
trust the chickens will not be over- 
done." 

" Indeed, Mr. Elmore, I cannot tell; 
I did not boil them." 

" Sir," said Elmore, turning to his 
guest, " I do not know whe&er you 
will agree with me, but I think a 
slight tendency to gourmandism is 
absolutely necessaiy to complete the 
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character of a truly classical mind. 
So many beautiful touches are there 
in the ancient poets — so many delicate 
allusions in history and in anecdote re- 
lating to the gratification of the palate, 
that, if a man have no correspondent 
83rmpathy with the illustrious epicures 
of old, he is rendered incapable of 
enjoying the most beautiful passages 
that -^^ Come, sir, the dinner is 
seryed: — 

* Nntrimns lautis moUissIma corpora men- 
•Is,*"* 

As they crossed the hall to the 
dining-room, a young lady, whom 
Elmore hastily announced as his only 
daughter, appeared descending the 
stairs, having evidently retired for the 
purpose of re-arranging her attire for 
the conquest of the stranger. There 
was something in Miss Elmore that 
reminded Walter of Ellinor, and, us 
the likeness struck him, he felt, by 
the sudden and inVbluntary sigh it 
occasioned, how much the image of 
his cousin had lately gained ground 
upon his heart. 

"Nothing of any note occurred 
during dinner, until the appearance 
of the second course, when Elmore, 
throwing himself back with an air of 
content, which signified that the first 
edge of his appetite was blunted, 
observed,— 

" Sir, the second course I always 
opine to be the more dignified and 
rational part of a repast, — 

* Quod nunc ratio est, impetus ante fuit' "t 

"Ah! Mr. Ehnore," said the lady, 
glancing towards a brace of very fine 
pigeons, " I cannot tell you how 
vexed I am at a mistake of the gar- 
dener's ; you remember my poor pet 
pigeons, so attached to each other — 
wonld'not mix with the rest — quite 



• We tumriih sq/UH bodies at luxurious 
banquets. 

t Thatt which is now reason, at first was 
but desire* 



an inseparable friendship, Mr. Lester 
— ^well, they were killed, by mistake, 
for a couple of vulgar pigeons. Ah ! I 
could not touch a bit of them for the 
world." 

" My love," said Elmore, pausing, 
and with great solemnity, "hear how 
beautiful a consolation is afforded to 
you in Valerius Maximus : — ' Ubi 
idem et maximus et honestissimus 
amor est, aliquando prsestat morte 
jnngi quam vit& distrahiT which, 
being interpreted, means, that wher- 
ever, as in the case of your pigeons, a 
thoroughly high and sincere affection 
exists, it is sometimes better to be 
joined in death than divided in life. — 
Give me half the fatter one, if you 
please, Julia. 

" Sir," said Elmore, when the ladies 
withdrew, "I cannot tell you how 
pleased I am to meet with a gentle- 
man so deeply imbued with classic 
lore. I remember, several years ago, 
before my poor cousin died, it was my 
lot, when I visited him at Knares- 
borough, to hold some delightful con- 
versations on learned matters with a 
very rising young scholar who then 
resided at Enaresborough, — Eugene 
Aram. Conversations as difficult to 
obtain as delightful to remember, for 
he was exceedingly reserved." 

"Aram !" repeated Walter. 

"What! you know him then?— 
and where does he live now?" 

" In , very near my'uncle's 

residence. He is certainly a remark- 
able man." 

"Yes, indeed he promised to be- 
come so. At the time I refer to, he 
was poor to penury, and haughty as 
poor ; but it was wonderful to note the 
iron energy with which he pursued his 
progress to learning. Never did I see 
a youth, — at that time he was no 
more, — so devoted to knowledge for 
itself. 

* Doctring pretiam tritte magister habet.'* 

* The master has but sorry remuneration 
for his teaching. 
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' ^'IfetfainkB/'addtdBlmote, 'Tcan 
006 him now, ttteaUng smy from the 
hftuitfi of men, 

< With even step and musing gait,' 

across the quiet fields, or into the 
woods, whence he was certain not to 
reappear till nightftill. Ah ! he wbb 
a strange and solitary being, but fall 
of genins, and promise ofbright things 
hereafter. I haye often heard since of 
ids fsane as a scholar, but could nerer 
learn where he lived, or what was now 
his mode of life. Is he yet married ? " 

" Not yet, I believe : but he is not 
now BO absolutely poor as you describe 
him to have been then, though cer- 
tainly fiur from rich." 

" Yes, yes, I remember that he 
received a legacy from a relation 
shortly before he left Knaresborough. 
He had vexy delicate health at that 
time: has he grown stronger with 
increasing years ? " 

** He does not complain of ill health. 
And pray, was he then of the same 
austere and blameless habits of life 
that he now professes ]" 

"Nothing could be so feultlessas 
his character appeared ; the passions 
of youth — (ah ! / was a wild fellow at 
his age,) never seemed to venture near 
one — 

• * QAflnit»*to emdlt^Dota JMinecv* «biQ.' * 

Well, I am sarpiised he has not 
macried. We scholars, sir, &U in 
love with abstractions, and £uicy the 



* Whom teii& Xinerva tauffht with bosom 
chatte. 



&aBfcwoman we see is- 
drink tl» ladies." 



Sir, let US 



The next day Walter, having re- 
solved to set out for Knarasborongh, 
diseeted hisoonrse towards that ton ; 
he thongfat it yet possiUe l^at he 
might, by siaciBi paassnal inqniiy, eon- 
tinne the-dne that Efanore's aooount 
had, to present appearance, broken. 
The pursuit in whieh he was engaged, 
combined, perhaps, with the. esdy 
disappointment to his afiections, had 
given a grave and solemn tone to a 
mind naturally ardent and elastic. 
His character- acquired an earnestness 
and a dignity from late events ; and 
all that once had been hope within 
him, deepened into thought. As now, 
on a gloomy, and clouded day, he pur- 
sued his course along a bleak and 
melancholy road, his mind was filled 
with that dark presentiment — that 
shadow from the coming event, which 
superstition believes the herald of the 
more tra^c discoveries or the more 
fearful incidents of life : he felt steeled, 
and prepared-for some dread dinoil- 
ment, to a journey to which the hand 
of Providence seemed to conduct his 
steps ; and he looked on the shroud 
that Time castsoverall beyond the pre- 
sent moment with the same intense 
and painfril resolve with which, in the 
tragic representations of life, we await 
the drawing up of the curtain before 
the last act, which contains the catas- 
trophe, that, while we long, we half 
shudder to behold. 

Meanwhile, in following the adven- 
tures of Walter Lester, we have greatly 
outstripped the progcess of events at 
Giasfidale, and thither we now return. 
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8 i>iPAJurniE^--4aLinEianE/-^xxA<3oaBA«cioK of BBtneaam vazusal m 

L07E. — ^(JiybSVDIKl'S LBTSSB. «- WAIABB'S, — < THB . WALE. — TWO TE&T 
DSPl'BBBBnD SJmSOVE^ TBT BOTH inUATEB OV SBHB SAME COVNTBT yiLLAOB. 
— TH& HTIKDUBB OF £ZFE, AND ITS DABK PA£8BMB^ Am HMTBD IN J1TXTA- 
POSinON BTB&T WHXRB. 

"Hop thoughts aspureaa the chaste moming's broatbt 
When from the Night's cold arms it creeps away, 
W«re clothed in words."— JDe^raction ExecrcUed, bp Sir J. SncKLiiro. 

^'Uiticse proxima saqpe^roea ertZ-^vm. 



"You pMitively leave us then 
to-day, Eugene V said ihe squire. 

** Indeed," aofwraFed Aram, " I hear 
.from my oreditor (now no longer so, 
thanks to you,) that my relation is so 
dangerously iU, that, if I have any 
•wlBh to. see her'adire, I have not an 
heuF'to lose. It is the- last surnving 
i^tire I ha^ein the- world." 

" I can say no sune, then," rejoined 
< the^ squire, shrugging his shoulders. 
''*"When do you expect to retomr* 

** At least, beforethe day fixed for the 
wisdding," answered Aram, with a 
i grave and melancholy smile. 

*^WelI, can you i&nd time, think 
you, to call att the lodging? in which 
-my nephew proposed to take up* his 
. ahodez-^-Tn^r old lodging ; — I will give 
y»u the addresS)— -and inquire if 
Walter hsis been heard of there : I 
confess thab I feel eoasiderable alarm 
•a li^ account, ^nce that short and 
fanrried letter which I read to you, I 
have heard nothing Of him." 

"'You BUiy rely on my seeing him 
if in London, and £iithftilly reporting 
to yeu all that I can lefum. towards 
'removing your anxiety." 

" I do not doubt it ; no heart is so 
kiSid as yours, Eugene. You will not 
depart withouibseceivingthe addittonal 
sum> you are entitled to claim from 



me, since you thi^ it may be useful 
to ^u in Xiondnn, should you find a 
fkvourabie opportunity of increasing 
your annuity. And now I will no 
longer detain you &om taking your 
leave of Madeline." 

The plausible story which Aram 
had invented, of the illness and 
approaching death of his last living 
relation, was readily believed by the 
simple fiamily to. whom it was told ; 
and Madeline herself checked her 
tears, liiat she might not, for his 
sakCj sadden a. departure that seemed 
inevitable. AmoLaeoordinglyrepaired 
to London that day; the one that 
followed thei night which witnessed 
his foarfiil vaait to The Devil's Crag. 

It is {Hreoisely at this part of iqy 
history that I love to pause for a 
moment ; a sort of breathing interral 
between Ihe cloud that has been long 
gafthwring,.and the<storm that is ahont 
to burst. And this interval is not 
without its fieeting gleam of quiet 
and holy sunshine. 

It was Madeline's first absence from 
her lover since their vows had plighted 
them to eneh other; and i^at first 
absence, when softened by so many 
hopes, as smiled upon^ her, is perhaps 

* The rote it t^fUn nearett to the netOe. 
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one of the most tonclung passages in 
the histoiy of a woman's love. It is 
marvellous how many things, unheeded 
before, suddenly become dear. She 
then feels what a power of consecration 
there was in the mere presence of the 
one beloved; the spot he touched, 
the book he read, have become a part 
of him — ^are no longer inanimate — 
are inspired, and have a being and a 
voice. And the heart, too, soothed in 
discovering so many new treasures, 
and opening so delightful a world of 
memory, is not yet acquainted with 
that weariness — that sense of exhaus- 
tion and solitude, which are the true 
pains of absence, and belong to the 
absence, not of hope but regret. 

" You are cheerful, dear Madeline," 
said EUinor, "though yon did not 
think it possible, and he not here ! " 

" I am occupied," replied Madeline, 
"in discovering how much I loved 
him." 

We do wrong when we censure a 
certain exaggeration in the sentiments 
of those who love. True passion is 
necessarily heightened by its very 
ardour to an elevation that seems 
extravagant only to those who cannot 
feel it. The lofty language of a hero 
is a part of his character; without 
that largeness of idea he had not been 
a hero. With love, it is the same as 
with glory: what common minds 
would call natural in sentiment, merely 
because it is homely, is not natural, 
except to tamed affections. That is a 
very poor, nay, a very coarse, love, in 
which the imagination makes not the 
greater part. And the Frenchman, 
who censured the love of his mistress 
because it was so mixed with the 
imagination, quarrelled with the body 
for the soul which inspired and pre- 
served it. 

Yet we do not say that Madeline 
was so possessed by the confidence of 
her love, that she did not admit the 
intrusion of a single doubt or fear. 
When she recalled the frequent gloom 



and moody fitfulness of her lover — his 
strange and mysterious communing^ 
with self— the sorrow which, at times, 
as on that Sabbath eve when he wept 
upon her bosom, appeared suddenly 
to come upon a nature so calm and 
stately, and without a visible cause ; 
when she recalled all these symptoms 
of a heart not now at rest, it was not 
possible for her to reject altogether a 
certain vague anddreary apprehension. 
Nor did she herself, although to 
Ellinor she so affected, ascribe this 
cloudiness and caprice of mood merely 
to the result of a solitary and meditative 
life; she attributed them to the in- 
fluence of an early grief, perhaps 
linked with the affections, and did not 
doubt but that one day or another 
she should learn the secret As for 
remorse — ^the memory of any .former 
sin, — a life so austerely blameless, a 
disposition so prompt to the activity 
of good, and so enamoured of its 
beauty — ^amind so cultivated, atemper 
so gentle, and a heart so easily moved 
— ^all would have forbidden, to natures 
fsT more suspicious than Madeline's, 
the conception of such a thought. 
And so, with a patient gladness, 
though not without some mixture of 
anxiety, she suffered herself to glide 
onward to a future, which, come cloud, 
come shine, was, she believ^ at least, 
to be shared with him. 

On looking over the various papers 
from which I have woven this tale, 
I find a letter from Madeline to Aram, 
dated at this time. The characters, 
traced in the delicate and &ir Italian 
hand coveted at that period, are 
fading, and in one part, wholly oblite- 
rated by time ; but there seems to me 
BO much of what is genuine in the 
heart*s beautiful romance in this 
effusion, that I will lay it before the 
reader without adding or altering a 
word ; — 

"Thank you — ^thank you, dearest 
Eugene ! — I have received, then, the 
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first letter you ever wrote me. I can- 
not tell yon how strange it seemed to 
me, and how agitated I felt, on seeing 
it ; more so, I think, than if it had 
been yourself who had returned. 
However, when the first delight of 
reading it faded away, I found that it 
had not made me so happy as it ought 
to have done — as I thought at first it 
had done. You seem sad and melan- 
choly ; a certain nameless gloom 
appears to me to hang over your 
whole letter. It affects my spirits — 
why I know not — and my tears fell 
even while I read the assurances of 
your unaltered, unalterable love : and 
yet this assurance your Madeline — 
vain girl ! — never for a moment dis- 
believes. I have often read and often 
heard of the distrust and jealousy that 
accompany love; but I think that 
such a love must be a vulgar and low 
sentiment. To me .there seems a 
religion in love, and its very foundation 
is in faith. You say, dearest, that the 
noise and stir of the great city oppress 
and weary you even more than you 
had expected. You say those harsh 
faces, in which business, and care, and 
avarice, and ambition, write their line- 
aments, are wholly unfemiliar to you ; 
you turn aside to avoid them; you 
wrap yourself up in your solitary feel- 
ings of aversion to those you see, and 
you call upon those not present — upon 
your Madeline ! And would that your 
Madeline were with you ! It seems 
to me— perhaps you will smile when 
I say this — ^that I alone can understand 
you — I alone can read your heart 
and your emotions ; and, oh ! dearest 
Eugene, that I could read also enough 
of your past history to know all that 
has cast so habitual a shadow over 
that lofty heart and that calm and 
profound nature 1 You smile when 
I ask you ; but sometimes you sigh, — 
and the sigh pleaaea and soothes me 
better than the smile. * * « 

"We have heard nothing more of 
Walter, and my father continues 



to be seriously alarmed about him. 
Your account, too, corroborates that 
alarm. It is strange that he has not 
yet visited London, and that you can 
obtain no clue of him. He is evi- 
dently still in search of his lost parent, 
and following some obscure and un- 
certain track. Poor Walter! God 
speed him ! The singular fate of his 
father, and the many conjectures 
respecting him, have, I believe, preyed 
on Walter's mind more than he 
acknowledged. Ellinor found a paper 
in his closet, where we had occasion 
to search the other day for something 
belonging to my fether, which was 
scribbled with aU the various frag- 
ments of guess or information con- 
cerning my uncle, obtained from time 
to time, and interspersed with some 
remarks by Walter himself that 
affected me strangely. It seems to 
have been, from early childhood, the 
one desire of my cousin to discover 
his father^s fate. Perhaps the dis- 
covery may be already made; — per- 
haps my long-lost uncle may yet be 
present at our wedding. 

"You ask me, Eugene, if I still 
pursue my botanical researches'? 
Sometimes I do ; but the flower now 
has no fragrance, and the herb no 
secret, that I care for; and astronomy, 
which you had just begun to teach 
me, pleases me more; the flowers 
charm me when you lure present ; but 
the stars speak to me of you in 
absence. Perhaps it would not be so, 
had I loved a being less exalted than 
you. Every one, — even my father, 
even Ellinor, smile when they observe 
how incessantly I think of you — ^how 
utterly you have become all in €dl to 
me. I could not tell this to you, 
though I write it :. is it not strange 
that letters should be more faithful 
than the tongue? And even your 
letter, mournful as it is, seems to me 
kinder, and dearer, and more full of 
yourself, than, with all the magic of 
your language, and the silver sweet- 
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XL6H of yaarYoice, your spoken i^ords 
are. I walked by yonr home yester- 
day ; the ivindows were eloeed ; there 
wav a Btrange air of lifeleBsaeBS and 
dqociion about it Bo yon remember 
the eyening in which I first entered 
thai honsef Do you — or, rather, is 
there one hour in whioh it is not 
present to youl For me, I live in 
the past,— -it is the present (which is 
without you) in whioh I have no life. 
I passed into the little garden, that 
widi your own hands you haeve planted 
for me, and filled with fiowers. 
Ellinor was with me, and she saw my 
lips move. She asked me what I was 
saying to myself. I would not tell 
her ; — I was praying for you, my kind, 
my beloved Eugene. I was praymg 
for the happiness of your future 
years, — praying that I might reqfuite 
your lore. Wheneyer I fed the most, 
I am the most indmed to prayer. 
Sorrow, joy, tenderness, all emotion, 
lift up my heart to Qod. And what 
a deHdous overflow of the heart is 
prayer ! When I am with you — and I 
feel that you love me— my happiness 
would be painfal, if there were no 
God whom I might bless for its excess. 
Do those who believe not level — ^have 
they deep emotions l—ean they feel 
troly-^-devotedly ^ Why, when I talk 
thus to you^ do you always answer me 
widi that chilling and mournful smile) 
Ten would rest religion only on 
reason^ — as well limit love to the 
reason also I — what were either with'' 
out the feelings? 

" When — when — when will you 
return 1 I think I love you now more 
ttuni «yar. I think I have more 
osurage to tell you so. So nmny 
tbin^ I have to say, — so many events 
to relate. For what is not an event 
tO' usi the least incident Uiat has 
happened to either ;-^the very fading 
of a ^wer, if yon have wem it, is a 
whole history to me. 

'' Adieu, Qod bless you ; Qod reward 
yeu ; Qod keep your heart with Him, 



dearest, dearast - Eugene. And nay ■ 
yon eveiy day know bettor and better 
how ntterty you ave loved by your 

" HinfiKDnL" 

The epistle to which Lester refeived^ » 
as received from Walter, was one- 
written on the day of his escape from 
Mr.Pertinax Eillgravci, a short note 
rather than letter^ which ran as fol- 
lows: — 

" Mt dbab TThoib, 

'^'I have met with an accident, 
which confined me to my bed ; a ren- 
contre, indeed, with the knights of 
the road ; nothix^ serious (so do not 
be alarmed!) though the doctor 
would fiiin hove made it so. I am just 
about to recommence my journey; 
but not towards London; on the 
contraiy, northward. 

" I have, partly through the infor- 
mation of your old friend, Mr. Court- 
land, partly by accident, found what 
I hope may prove a clue to the fate of 
my father. I am now departing to 
put this hope to the issue. More I 
would fain say ; but, lest the expecta- 
tion should prove fidlacious, I will not 
dwell on drcumstances which would, 
in that case, only create in you a 
disappointment similar to my own. 
Only this take with you, that my 
father's proverbial good luck seems to 
have visited him since your latest 
news of his fate ; a legacy, though not 
a lax^e one, awaited his return to 
England from India : but see if I am 
not growing prolix already ; — I must 
break off in order to reserve you the 
pleasure (may it be so !) of a full 
surprise! 

" God bless you, my dear uncle ! 
I write in spirits and hope. Kindest 
love to all at home. 

" Waltbe Lgstsb. 

" RS. Tell Ellinor th«t my bitterest 
misfortune, in the adventure I have 
referred to, was to be robbed of her 
purM». Will she knit me another? 
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By the way, I enoovnUnd % Peter 
^lee: such an open-heacted> gene- 
nms fellow as you said I 'therein 
hangs a tale.' ** 

This letter, wfaidi preyo^ed all the 
carionty of our little circle, made 
themanzioiwly look forward to eip^eiy 
post for additional explanation, but 
that explanation came not ; and th^ 
were* foroed to console themselves 
with the eyident exhilaration under 
which Walter wrote, and the probable 
supposition that he delayed furtiier 
infonnation until it could be ample 
and aotisfiustoiy. "Knights of tiie 
read j** quoth Lester, one day ; '* I 
wonder if they were any of the gang 
that haye just yisited u& Well, but, 
poor boy ! he does not say whether he 
has any money left : yet, . if he toere 
short of the gold, he would be yeiy 
unlike his &ther (or his uncle, for 
that matter) had he fbrgotten to 
enlarge on that subject, howeyer brief 
upon others." 

"Probably," said Ellinor, "the cor- 
poral carried the main sum about him 
in those well-stuffed saddle-bags, and 
it was only the purse that Walter had 
about his person that was stolen ; and 
it is clear that the corporal escaped, 
as he mentions nothing about that 
excellent personage." 

"A shrewd guess, ISTell ; but pray, 
irhj should Walter carry the purse 
about him so carefully? Ah, you 
blurii : well, will you knit him 
another ? " 

"Pfidiaw, papa! Good-by; I am 
going to gather you a nosegay." 

But EUinor was seized with a sud- 
den fit of industry, and, somehow or 
(xQ^T, she grew fonder of knitting 
than ever. 

The neighbouihood was now tran- 
quil and at peace ; the nightly depre- 
daten that had infested the green 
v^^eys of Qrassdale were heard of no 
more ; it seemed a sndden inoimdon 
of fraud and crime, which was too 



' nmi$tanil to th/BT'chuBflteriof the .spot 
invaded to do more than rto terzi^ 
and to disappear. l^^Aruditur dies 
die ; the serene st^Mi^nf (me ealm day 
chasing another retomed, and the 
past alann was only imnembefed as 
a tCTQpting subjeet of gossip to the 
villagers^ and (at the hall) a theme of 
euloginm on. the oonrage jof Eiigflnfi 
Aram. 

•" It is a lovely day," said Lester to 
his daughters as they sat at the 
window; "come, girls, get your bon- 
nets, and let as take a 'Wa& into the 
village." 

"And nrest the postnum," said 
EUinor, archly. 

" Yes," rejoined Madeline, in the 
same vein, but in a whisper that 
Lester might not hear: "for who 
knowB^ but that wemay 'have a letter 
from Walter r' 

How prettily sounds sneih raillery 
on viigin lips ! No, no ; notdung on 
earth is so loyefy as the confidence 
between two happy sisters^ who have 
no secrets but those of a guileless love 
to reveal 1 

As they strolled into the village 
they were met by Peter Dealtiy, who 
was slowly riding home on a large ass, 
which carried himself and his panniers 
to the neighbonring market in a more 
quiet and luxurious indolence of 
action than would the faanaher motions 
of the equine species. . 

"A fine day, Peter ; and what news 
at market ? " said Lester.- 

" Oom high, hay dear, your honour," 
replied the clerk. 

" Ah, I suppose 807 a good time to 
sell ours, Peter : we must see about it 
on Saturday. But, pray, have you 
heard any thing* from the corporal 
since his departure ] " 

" Not I, your honom-, not I; though 
I think as he mi^t luwe gi^en us a 
line, if it was only to thank- me for 
my care of his cat ; butr*— 

'Them as comes to gotoTOftm, 
Thinks slight of they as stajs at home.' " 
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"A notable ditticli, Peter; your 
own oomposition, I warrant." 

" Mine 1 Lord love your honour, I 
has no genus, but I has memory ; and 
when them ere beautiful lines of 
poetiy-like comes into my head they 
stays there, and stays till they pops 
out at my tongue like a bottle of 
ginger-beer. I do loves poetry, sir, 
'specially the sacred.** 

" We know it, — ^we know it." 

** For there be summut in it," con- 
tinued the clerk, ''which smooths a 
man's heart like a clothes-brush, wipes 
away the dust and dirt, and sets all 
the nap right : and I thinks as how 'tis 
what a clerk of the parish ought to 
study, your honour." 

"Nothing better; you speak like 
an oracle." 

" Now, sir, there be the corporal, 
honest man, what thinks hiniBelf 
mighty clever, — ^but he has no soul 
for varse. Lord love ye, to see the 
&ces he makes when I tells him a 
hymn or so ; 'tis quite wicked, your 
honour, — for that 's what the heathen 
did, as you well know, sir. 

' And when I does discourse of things 
Most holy to their tribe. 
What does they do ?— they mocks at me. 
And makes my harp a gibe." 

'Tis not what / calls pretty. Miss 
Ellinor." 

" Certainly not, Peter ; I wonder, 
with your talents for verse, you never 
indulge in a little satire against such 
perverse taste." 

'< Satire! what's thati Oh, I 
knows ; what they writes in elections. 

Why, miss, mayhap " here Peter 

paused, and winked significantly-^ 
" but the corporal 's a passionate man, 
you knows : but I could so sting him. 
— ^Aha ! we 11 see, we '11 see. Do you 
know, your honour," — ^here Peter 
altered his air to one of serious im- 
portance, as if about to impart a most 
sagacious conjecture, " I thinks there 
be one reason why the corporal has not 
written to me." 



" And what 's that, Peter r 

" 'Cause, your honour, he's ashamed 
of his writing: I femcy as how his 
spelling is no better than it should 
be, — ^but mum 's the word. You sees, 
your honour, the corporal 's got a tarn 
for conversation-like ; he be a mighty 
fine talker, sure/^ / but he be shy of 
the pen; 'tis not eveiy man what 
talks biggest what 's the best schoUard 
at bottom. Why, there's the news- 
paper I saw in the market (for I 
always sees the newspaper once 
a-week) says as how some of them 
great speakers in the parliament house 
are no better than ninnies when they 
gets upon paper ; and that 's the cor- 
poral's case I sispect : I suppose as 
how they can't spell all them ere long 
words they make use on. For my 
part, I thinks there be mortal desate 
(deceit) like in that ere public speak- 
ing ; for I knows how far a loud voice 
and a bold face goes, even in buying a 
cow, your honour ; and I 'm afraid 
the country 's greatly bubbled in that 
ere partiklar ; for if a man can't write 
down clearly what he means for to say, 
I does not thinks as how he knows 
what he means when he goes for to 
speak ! " 

This speech — >quite a moral expo- 
sition from Peter, and, doubtless, 
inspired by his visit to market — ^for 
what wisdom cannot come from inter- 
course ? — our good publican delivered 
with especial solemnity, giving a huge 
thump on the sides of his ass as he 
concluded. 

"Uponmy word, Peter," said Lester, 
laughing, "you have grown quite a 
Solomon; and, instead of a clerk, you 
ought to be a justice of the peace at 
the least; and, indeed, I must say 
that I think you shine more in the 
capacity of a lecturer than in that of 
a soldier." 

" 'Tis not for a clerk of the parish 
to have too great a knack at the 
weapons of the flesh," said Peter, 
sanctimoniously, and turning aside 
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to conceal a dight confuBion at the 
unlucky reminiscence of his warlike 
exploits; "but lauk^ sir, even as .to 
that, vli7> we has fHghtened all the 
robbers away. What would you haye 
us do more ]" 

" Upon my word, Peter, you say 
right; and now, good day. Tour 
wife 's well, I hope 1 And Jacobina 
(}s not that the cat* s name )) in high 
health and favour )" 

" Hem, hem ! why, to be sure, the 
cat 's a good cat ; but she steals Goody 
Truman's cream as Goody sets for 
butter regularly every night." 

'* Oh ! you must cure her of that^" 
said Lester, smiling. " I hope that's 
the worst foult." 

''Why, your gardener do say," re- 
plied Peter, reluctantly, " as how she 
goes arter the pheasants in Copse- 
hole." 

"The deuce!'' cried the squire; 
" that will never do : she must be 
shot, Peter, she must be shot. My 
pheasants! my best preserves! and 
poor Goody Truman's cream, too ! a 
perfect devil ! Look to it, Peter ; if 
I hear any complaints again, Jacobina 
is done for. — ^What are you laughing 
at, Nell ]" 

"Well, go thy ways, Peter, for a 
shrewd man and a clever man ; it is 
not every one who could so suddenly 
have elicited my father's compassion 
for Goody Truman's cream." 

" Pooh ! " said the squire : " a phea- 
sant 's a serious thing, child ; but you 
women don't understand matters." 

They had now crossed through the 
village into the fields, and were slowly 
sauntering by 

" Hedge-row elms on hQlocks green/' 

when, seated under a stunted pollard, 
they came suddenly on the ill-&voured 
person of Dame Darkmans. She sat 
bent (with her elbows on her knees, 
and her hands supporting her chin), 
looking up to the clear autumnal sky ; 
and as they approached, she did not I 
No. 72. 



stir, or testify by sign or glance that 
she even perceived them. 

There is a certain kind-hearted 
sociability of temper that you see some- 
times among country gentlemen, espe- 
cially not of the l^ghest rank, who 
knowing, and looked up to by, eveiy 
one immediately around them, acquire 
the habit of accosting all they meet— 
a habit as painful for them to break, 
as it was painful for poor Rousseau to 
be asked " how he did " by an apple- 
woman. And the kind old squire 
could not pass even Goody Darkmana 
(coming thus abruptly upon her) with- 
out a salutation. 

"All alone, dame, enjoying the fine 
weather) — that's right And how 
fSures it with you V 

The old woman turned round her 
dark and bleared eyes, but without 
moving limb or posture. 

" 'Tis well-nigh wiuter now ; 'tis 
not easy for poor folks to fiure well at 
this time o' year. Where be we to 
get the firewood, and the clothing, 
and the dry bread, carse it ! and the 
drop o' stuff that's to keep out the 
cold. Ah, it's fine for you to ask how 
we does, and the days shortening, and 
the air sharpening." 

" Well, dame, shall I send to ♦ ♦ • ♦ 
for a warm cloak for youl" said 
Madeline. 

" Ho! thahkye, young lady — 
thankye kindly, and I'll wear it 'at 
your widding, for they says you be 
going to git married to the lamed 
man yander. Wish ye well, ma'am ; 
wish ye well" 

And the old hag grinned as she 
uttered this benediction, that sounded 
on her lips like the Lord's Prayer on 
a witch's; which converts the devo- 
tion to a crime, and the prayer to a 
curse. 

" Ye 're very winsome, young lady," 
she continued, eyeing Madeline's tall 
and rounded figure from head to foot. 
"Yes, very ; but I was as bonny as you 
once, and if you lives^mind that-* 
K 12 
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fair and happj a& 'yoa gtaad noir> .' 
you'll be as withered^ and foul-ftced, 
and wretched as mt. Ua ! ha i I 
lores to look on jomag folk, and 
think o' thai. Bat mayhap ye won't 
liye to bo old— more 's the pity ! for 
ye might be a widaw^ and chUdless, 
aad a lone 'oman, as I be; if yoa 
were to see sixty: an' wouldn't that 
be nicel — ^hal ha!— much pleasure 
ye 'd haYo in the fine weather then, 
and in people's fine apeeches, ehl " 

'' OoxDe> dame/' said Lester^ with a 
cloud on Ms benign brow, 'Hhis talk 
is ungrateful to me, aod disrespectful 
to Miss Lester; it is not the way 
to " 



u 



Hout ! " interrupted the old wo- 
man ; " I begs pardon, sir, if I offended 
— ^I begs pardtm, young lady: 'tis my 
way, poor old sovl that I be. And 
you meant ma kindly, and I would 
not be unciyil, now you are a-going to 
give me a. bonny cloak; and what 
oolour shall it be? " 

" Why, what oolour would you like 
bast, .dame--red ) " 

'*Bed! no! like, a gypsy-quean, 
indeed! Besides, they aU has red 
cloaks in the YiUage> yonder. Ho; 
a handsome dark grey, or a gay> 
cheersome black, ait' then I '11 dance 
in mouining at yonxiwedding, young 
lady ; and that 's what ye '11 like. But 
what ha' ye dona with the merry 
bridegroom, ma'am 1 Gkma away, I 
hear. Ah, ye 11 hare a Jiiappy life on 
it, with a gentleBBio: like him. I 
nerer seed him laugh o&cow Why 
does not he hire me as your sacFant ; 
would not I be a farourxte, thin ? I 'd 
stand on the thnahold, and give ye 
good morrow every day. Oh! it does 
me a dealof good to say a blessing to 
them as be younger ajid gayer than 
me. Madge Darkman's blessing! 
Och! what a thing to wish for ! " 

"Well, good day, mother," said 
Lester, moving on. 

'^ Stay a bit, stay a bit, sir; has ye 
any commands, miss, yonder^ at Master 



Aram's 1 Hia old 'oaaa&'s a goesip of 
mine; wo were yoong t<^thar; and 
the lada did not know winch to lik» 
the best. So we often meets and talka 
of the. old timas. I =be going up there 
now. Och ! I hope I shall be asked 
to the widding. And what a nice 
mioath to wid in ! Kovimber, Kovim- 
ber, that's the merry month for me! 
But 'tis cold— bitt^ cold too. Well, 
good day, good day. Ay," continned 
the hag, as Lester aod the sisters 
moved on, "ye all goes and throws 
niver a look behind Yede^ises the 
poor in your hearts. But the poOT 
will have their day. Och ! an* I wish 
ye were dead, dead, dead, an' I dancing 
in my bonny black cloak about your 
graves ; for aa't all mine dead, cold, 
cold, rotting, and one kind and rick 
man might ha' saved them all ?" 

Thus mumbling, the wretched crea- 
ture looked after the £kther and his 
daughters, as thoy wound onward, till 
her dim eyes caught them no longer ; 
and then, drawmgh^ rags round iier, 
she rose, aiid:8truck into the oppoKte 
path that led to Aram's houses 

" I hope that hag will be no con-. 
stant visitor at your future residency 
Madeline," said the younger sister; 
" it wooid be like a blight on the 
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aur. 

" And if we could remove her from 
thepaiishy" said Lester^ "itwtnildbe 
a happy day for the village. Yet, 
strange as it mayseem, so great is her 
power, over them all, that there is 
never a nuonage nor a christening in. 
the village from which she is absent ; 
they dread her spite. and foul. tongue 
enough, to make them even aak- hum.* 
bly for her presence." 

" And the hag seem's to know that 
her bad qualities are. a i good poMey, 
and obtaiar.more- respect' than, amia" 
biUty would do," said ElUnor. " I 
think there issome des%n in all she. 
utters." 

" I don't know how it is, but the 
words and sight of that woman have 
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struck a damp into my hearty" said 
Madeline, musingly. 

" It would be wonderful if they had 
not, child/' said Lester, soothingly ; 
and he changed the conversation to 
other topics. 

As, concluding their walk, they re- 
entered the village, they encountered 
that most welcome of all visitants to 
a country village, the postman — a tall, 
thin pedestrian, famous for swiftness 
of foot, with a cheerful face, a swing- 
ing gait, and Lester's bag slung over 
his shoulder. Our little party quickened 
their pace— one letter — ^for Madeline 
— ^Aram's handwriting. Happy blush 
— bright BBule I Ah ! no meeting ever 
gives the delight that a letter can 
inspire in the short absences of a first 
love! 

*' And none for me ! " said Lester, in 
a disappointed tone, and Ellinor's 
hand hung more heavily on his arm, 
and her step moved slower. '*It is 
very strange in Walter; but I am 
really more angry than alarmed." 

"Bo sure," said Ellinor, after a 
panse, "that it is not his &nH. Some- 
thing may hare happened to him. 
Good HeaveiH^! if he has been attacked 
agaiB^-those fearfbl highwaymen 1 " 

"Nay," said Lester, '*the most pro- 
bable supposition after all is, that he 
will not write nntU his expectations 
are realised' or destroyed. Natural 
enough, too ; it is what I should have 
done, if I had been- in his place." 

''Katu-aH" said EUinor^ who now 



attacked where she before defended—- 
'' Natural not to give us one line, to 
say he is well and safe ! — Natural ! / 
could not have been so remiss ! " 

" Ay, child, you women are so fond 
of writing : 'tis not so with us, espe- 
cially when we are moving about : — ^it 
is always — ^'Well, I must write to- 
morrow — ^well, I must write when this 
is settled— well, I must write when I 
arrive at such a place ;' — and, mean- 
while, time slips on, till perhaps we 
get ashamed of writing at all. I heard 
a great man say once, that ' Men must 
have something effeminate about them 
to be good correspondents ;' and 'faith, 
I think it's true enough on the 
wholo." 

'' I wonder if Madeline thinks so ? " 
said Elfinor, enviously glancing at her 
sister's absorption, as, lingering a little 
behind, she devoured the contents of 
her letter. 

" He is comhig home immediately, 
dear father ; perhaps he may be here 
to-morrow," cried Madeline, abruptly; 
'< think of that, Ellinor ! Ah ! and he 
writes in spirits ! " — and the poor girl 
clapped her hands delightedly, as the 
colour danced joyously over her cheek 
and neck. 

" I am giad to hear it," quoth Les- 
ter ; ''we shall have him at last beat 
even Ellinor in gaiety ! " 

"That may easily be," sighed Ellinor 
to herself, as she glided past them^ 
into the house, and sought her own 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A REPLBCTIOH NSW AHD STKAITOB. — THE STBBBTS OF LONDOH. — A QBKAT HAK'ff 
LIBRABT. — A OOKTBBSATION BETWEEN THE STUDEBT ABD AN ACQTTAIBTAKCB 
or THE BEADEB'b. — ITS BESULT. 

** Here 's a Btatesmim ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ * • 

RoUa. Ask for thyself. 

LaU What more can oonceni me than this ? "— 27ke Trofiedp ofRolla. 



It was an eyening in the declining 
autumn of 1758; some public cere- 
mony had occurred during the day, 
and the crowd which it had assembled 
was only now gradually lessening, as 
the shadows darkened along the 
streets. Through this crowd, self- 
absorbed as usual — with them, not 
one of them — Eugene Aram slowly 
wound his uncompanioned way. What 
an incalculable field of dread and 
sombre contemplation is opened to 
every man who, with his heart disen- 
gaged from himself, and his eyes accus- 
tomed to the sharp observance of his 
tribe, walks through the streets of a 
great city ! What a world of dark and 
troubled secrets in the breast of every 
one who hurries by you ! Goethe has 
said somewhere that each of us, the 
best as the worst, hides within him 
something — some feeling, some re- 
membrance that, if known, would 
make you hate him. No doubt the 
saying is exaggerated ; but still, what 
a gloomy and profound sublimity in 
the idea ! — ^what a new insight it gives 
into the hearts of the common herd ! 
— ^with what a strange interest it may 
inspire us for the humblest, the tritest 
passenger that shoulders us in the 
great thoroughfere of life ! One of the 
greatest pleasures in the world is to 
walk alone, and at night (while they 
are yet crowded), through the long 



lamp-lit streets of this huge metropolis. 
There, even more than in the silence 
of woods and fields^ seems to me the 
source of endless, various meditation. 

'* Crescit enfm cum amplitodlne remm 
Tis ingenii.4c 

There was that in Aram's person, 
which irresistibly commanded atten- 
tion. The earnest composure of his 
countenance, its thoughtful paleness, 
the long hair falling back, the peculiar 
and estranged air of his whole figure, 
accompanied as it was by a mUdness 
of expression, and that lofty abstrac- 
tion which characterises one who is a 
brooder over his own heart— a sooth- 
sayer to his own dreams; — ^all these 
arrested from time to time the second 
gaze of the passenger, and forced on 
him the impression, simple as was the 
dress, and unpretending as was the 
gait of the stranger, that in indulging 
that second gaze he was in all proba- 
bility satisQing the curiosity which 
makes us love to fix our regiurd upon 
any remarkable man. 

At length Aram turned firom the 
more crowded streets, and in a short 
time paused before one of the most 
princely houses in London. It was 
surrounded by a spacious court-yard, 

* For the power of iht inUOeet it increaud 
bp the amplitude of the fkingt that feed it. 
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and over the porch the arms of the 
owner, with the coronet and supporters^ 
were raised in stone. 

"Is Lord * * * * * within]" asked 
Aram, of the bluff porter who appeared 
at the gate. 

" My lord is at dinner/* replied the 
porter, thinking the answer quite suffi- 
cient, and about to reclose the gate 
upon the unseasonable visitor. 

"I am glad to find he is at home/' 
rejoined Aram, gliding past the servant 
with an air of quiet and unconscious 
command, and passing the court-yard 
to the main building. 
' At the door of the house, to which 
you ascended by a flight of stone steps, 
the valet of the nobleman — ^the only 
nobleman introduced in our tale, and 
consequently the same whom we have 
presented to our reader in the earlier 
part of this work, happened to be 
lounging and enjoying the smoke of 
the evening air. High-bred, prudent, 
and sagacious. Lord ***** knew 
well how often great men, especially in 
public life, obtain odium for the rude- 
ness of their domestics ; and all those, 
especially about himself, had been 
consequently tutored into the habits 
of universal courtesy and deference, to 
the lowest stranger as well as to the 
highest guest. And trifling as this 
may seem, it was an act of morality as 
well as of prudence. Few can guess 
what pain may be saved to poor and 
proud men of merit by a similar pre- 
caution. The valet, therefore, replied 
to the visitor's inquiry with great 
politeness; he recollected Aram's 
name and repute; and as the earl, 
taking delight in the company of men 
of letters, was generally easy of access 
to all such — ^the great man's great 
man instantly conducted the student 
to the earl's library, and informing 
him that his lordship had not yet left 
the dining-room, where he was enter- 
taining a large party, assured him that 
he should be apprised of Aram's visit 
the moment he did so. 



Lord ***** was still in office ; 
sundry boxes were scattered on the 
floor ; papers, that seemed countless, 
lay strewed over the immense library 
table ; but here and there were books 
of a more seductive character than 
those of business, in which the mark 
lately set, and the pencilled note still 
fresh, showed the fondness with which 
men of cultivated minds, though en- 
gaged in official pursuits, will turn in 
the momentary intervals of more arid 
and toilsome life to those lighter 
studies which perhaps they in reality 
the most enjoy. 

One of ^es& books, a volume of 
Shaftesbury, Aram carefully took up ; 
it opened of its own accord at that 
most beautiful and profound passage, 
which contains perhaps the justest 
sarcasm to which that ingenious and 
graceful reasoner has given vent : — 

" The very spirit of Faction, for the 
greatest part, seems to be no other 
than the abuse or irregularity of that 
social love and colnmon affection 
which is natural to mankind — ^for the 
opposite of sociableness is selfishness ; 
aend of all characters, the thorough 
selfish one is the least forward in 
taking party. The men of this sort 
are, in this respect, true men of 
moderation. They are secure of their 
temper, and possess themselves too 
well to be in danger of entering warmly 
into any cause, or engaging deeply 
with any side or faction." 

On the margin of the page was the 
following note, in the handwriting of 
Lord ***** : — 

" Generosity hurries a man into 
party — philosophy keeps him aloof 
from it ; the Emperor Julian says in 
his epistle to Themistius, ' If yon 
should form only three or four pMo- 
sophers, you would contribute more 
essentially to the happiness of man- 
kind than many kings united.' Yet, 
if all men were philosophers, I doubt 
whether, though more men would be 
virtuous, there would be so many 
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iiutances of an eztcaordkutry rirtue. 
The yiaieiit pasBiona produce damling 
irregularities." 

The fitudent was still engaged with 
this note when the earl entered the 
room. As the door through whioh he 
passed was behind Aram, and he trod 
with a soft step, he was not peroeiyed 
by the scholar till he had reached him, 
and, looking over Aram's ihoulder, the 
earl said: ''You will dispute ihe 
truth of my remark, will you not 1 
Profound calm is the element in which 
you would place all the Tirtues." 

" Not aU, my lord," answered Aiam, 
rising, as the earl now shook hjm by 
the hand, and exprsssed his d^ght 
at seeing the student again. Though 
the sagacious nobleman had 2m> socmer 
heard the stud^it's name>than, in his 
own heart, he was ooni^oed that 
Aram had sought him for the purpose 
of soliciting a renewal of the offers he 
had formerly refused ; he resolved to 
kaye his yisitor to open the suly'eet 
himself, aad i^peared courteously to 
' ooneider the yisit as a matter of course, 
«made without any other object than 
the renewal of the mutual pleasure of 
intercourse. 

'' I am afraid, my lord," said Aram, 
* " that you are engaged. Ky yisit can 
be paid to-morrow- if " 

" Indeed," said the earl, interrupting 
him, and drawing a chair to the table, 
"I have no engagements whidi should 
depriye me of the pleasure of your 
company. A few friends haye indeed 
dined with me, but as they are now 
with Lady *****, I do not think 
, they will greatly miss me; besides, an 
occasional absence is readily foxgiven 
in us happy moi of office; — we, who 
haye the honour of excitii^ l^e enyy 
of all England, for being made 
m^gnifie^tly wretched." 

" I am glad you allow so much, my 
lord," said Aram, smiling ; " / could 
mot haye said more. Ambition only 
makea a fiiyourite to make an ingrate ; 
— she has layished her honours on 



Lord '*^*** '*'^ And hear b»whe>!^QakB 
of her booaty !" 

"Nay," said tiie eua, "I ^»ke 
wantonly, and stand corrected. I have 
no reason to complain of the coarBe I 
haye chosen. Ambition, like any 
other paflsieo, gi^«s us ui^bappy 
moments; bat it gives us also an 
animated life. In its punuit, the 
minor eyils of tbe world ac& not felt; 
little croflees, little yezatiens do not 
disturb us. Like men who waik in 
sleep, we are absorbed in one powerful 
dream, and do not- even know the 
obstacles in our way,, or the daBgers 
that surround ua : in a word, we have 
no private life, .All that is merely 
domestic, the anxiety and the Iqbb 
whi<^ fret other men, whieh blight the 
happiness of other.men, are not f^t hy^ 
us : we are wholly public ;— >so that if 
we lose mttch comfort^ we eseape m«di 
care." 

The earl broke off fer a moment ; 
and th^t tnnnng the -subject, inquired 
i^ter the Lesters, and making some 
general and vague observations alKHit 
that family, came purposely to a paose. 

Aram broke it : — 

" Ky lord," said he, with a slight, 
but not ungraee&l, embanassmeni, 
''I fear that, in the course of your 
political, life, you must have made one 
observation,— 'that the who promises 
to^y, will be called upcoi to perform 
to-morrow. No man who has anything 
to bestow, can ever prcMnise wiiJi 
impunity. Some time since, *yoa 
tendered me offers that would have 
dazzled more asdent natures than 
mine; and which I might have ad- 
vanced some claim to philosophy m 
refusing. I do not now come to ask 
a renewal of those offers. Public life, 
and the haunts oft men, areashatefrd 
as ever to my pursuits : but I come, 
frankly and candidly, to throw myself 
on that generosity, whieh profiered to 
me th^i BO large a bounty. Gertain 
circumstances have tak^i from me 
the small pittance which supplied my 
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wants ; — I require only the power to 
pursue my quiet and obscure career 
of study — ^your lordship can afford me 
that power : it is not against custom 
or thegovemment to grant some small 
annuity to men of letters — ^your lord- 
ship's interest could obtain me this 
favour. Let me add, however, that 
I can offer nothing in return ! Party 
politics — sectarian interests — are for 
ever dead to me : even my common 
studies are of small general utility to 
mankind. I am conscious of this — 
w<Mild it were otherwise ! — Once I 

hoped it would be— -but " Aram 

here turned deadly pale, ga$ped for 
breath, t mastered his emotion, and 
proeeailed — "I have no great elaim, 
then, ito this boanty, beyond that 
whieii riiU poor cultivators of • the 
abstnue sciences can advance. It is 
wdl feKft'Coantiy that those sei^toes 
ahoi^be cultivated; they are not of 
aaatas&whieh is ever htcrative to the 
pessessflf — not of a nature that can 
oUben 'be left, like lighter literature, to 
the £iir. favour of the public; — they 
eaU,ipei:iiaps, mere thui any spedes 
ef inteHeetual culture, for the pro- 
tectioiLvof a government ; and though 
in me (would be a poor seleeUon, the 
piiBciple would still be served, and 
the example fimush precedent for 
nobler instances hereafter. I have 
said AU,imy< lord t " 

KiothJBg perhaps more affeets a man 
of some sympathy with those who 
oiiltivmte letters, than the pecuniary 
claims df (me who can advance them 
withjiuatice, and who advances them 
also witiii dignity. If the meanest, 
the most pitiable, the most heart- 
siekening o^eet in the world, is the 
man of letters, sunk into the habitual 
beggar, practising the tricks,ineuniBg 
therelwike, gieiying in the shame, of 
the mingled> mendicant and swindler; 



— ^what on the other hand, so touches, 
so subdues us, as the first, and only 
petition, of one whose intellect digni- 
fies our whole kind ; and who prefers 
it with a certain haughtiness in his 
very modesty; because, in asking a 
favour to himself, he may be only 
asking the power to enlighten the 
world 1 

"Say no more, sir," said the earl, 
affected deeply, and gracefully giving 
way to the feeling; ''the affair is 
settled. Consider it so. Name only 
the amount of the annuity you desire." 

With some hesitation Aram named 
a sum so. moderate, so trivial, that the 
minister, aceastMaed^ahe was to the 
claims of younger stms and widowed 
4owagerB-«aGOHstomed to the hungry 
esavings of petitioners without merit, 
who ooBsidered birth the only just 
title to the right of exactions from the 
pMblie— was UteraUy startled by the 
contrast. ^'More than this," added 
Aram, "I do not. require, and would 
decline to accept. We liave some 
right to daim ezistaice from the 
administrators of the CMomon stock — 
none io claim afflseiice." 

" Would to Heaven I " said the earl, 
smiling, 'Hhat all claimants were like 
you ; pension-lists would not then call 
for indignation ; and ministers would 
not blush to support the justice of 
the favours they conferred. But are 
you still firm in rejecting a more 
public career, with all its deserved 
emoluments ami just honours] The 
offer I made you once, I renew with 
increased avidity now." 

'* * Deapiciam dUes/ " answered 
Aram, "and, thanks to you, I may 
add, ^de^aieUvrnquefamemJ"* 



« **Let fMdtiplie weiMk',*' and, thanks to 
you, I may add, ** and let vu look down on 
famine*'* 
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SHE THAMES AT ViaHI. — ^A THOUGHT. — THB BTUDEKT RESEKKS THE EUfFIAIT. — 
A HI71CAE raSLIirO SYBN IK THE WOBST SOIL. 

" Clem. Tif our lait intenrf eir ! 
SlaU Pray Heav'ta It be ! "—CUmanthes, 



"Ok leaving Lord ***** 'g, Aram 
proceeded, with a lighter and more 
rapid step, towards a less oonrtly 
quarter of the metropolis. 

He had found, on arriving in Lon- 
don, that in order to secure the annual 
sum promised to Houseman, it had 
been necessary to strip himself even 
of the small stipend he had hoped to 
retain. And hence his visit, and 
hence his petition, to Lord ***♦♦. 
He now bent his way to the spot in 
which Houseman had appointed their 
meeting. To the fastidious reader 
these details of pecuniary matters, so 
trivial in themselves, may be a little 
wearisome, and may seem a little un- 
dignified; but we are writing a 
romance of real life, and the reader 
must take what is homely with what 
may be more epic — ^the pettiness and 
the wants of the daily world, with its 
loftier sorrows and its grander crimes. 
Besides, who knows -how darkly just 
may be that moral which shows us a 
nature originally high, a soul once all 
a-thirst for truth, bowed (by what 
events 1) to the manoeuvres and the 
lies of the worldly hypocrite 1 

The night had now closed in, and 
its darkness was only relieved by the 
wan lamps that vistaed the streets, 
and a few dim stars that struggled 
through the reeking haze that cur- 
tained the great city. Aram had 
now gained one of the bridges " that 
arch the royal Thames," and, in no 
time dead to scenic attraction, he 



there paused for a moment, and 
looked along the dark river that 
rushed below. 

Oh, God! how many wild and 
stormy hearts have stilled themselves 
on that spot, for one dread instant of 
thought— of calculation — of resolve^ 
one instant, the last of life ! Look at 
night along the course of that stately 
river, how gloriously it seems to mock 
the passions of them that dwell beside 
it. Unchanged — unchanging — all 
around it quick death, and troubled 
life; itself smiling up to the grey 
stars, and singing from its deep heart 
as it bounds along. Beside it is the 
senate, proud of its solemn triflers; 
and there the cloistered tomb, in 
which, as the loftiest honour, some 
handful of the fiercest of the stmg- 
glers may gain forgetfulness and a 
grave I There is no moral to a great 
city like the river that washes its 
walls. 

There was something in the view 
before him, that suggested reflections 
similar to these, to the strange and 
mysterious breast of the lingering 
student. A solemn dejection crept 
over him, a warning voice sounded on 
his ear, the fearful genius within him 
was aroused, and even in the moment 
when his triumph seemed complete 
and his safety secured^ he felt it only 



" The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below." 
The mist obscured and saddened the 
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few lights scattered on either side the 
irater ; and a deep and gloomy quiet 
brooded round : — 

** The very houses seemed asleep. 
And aU that mighty heart was lying stilL'* 

Arousing himself from his short 
and sombre revery, Aram resumed his 
way, and threading some of the smaller 
streets on the opposite side of the 
water, arrived at last in the street in 
which he was to seek Houseman. 

It was a narrow and dark lane, and 
seemed altogether of a suspicious and 
disreputable locality. One or two 
samples of the lowest description of 
alehouses broke the dark silence of 
the spot; — ^from them streamed the 
only lights which assisted the single 
lamp that burned at the entrance of 
the alley; and bursts of drunken 
laughter and obscene merriment 
broke out every now and then &om 
these wretched theatres of Pleasure, 
As Aram passed one of them, a crowd 
of the lowest order of ruffian and 
harlot issued noisily from the door, 
and suddenly obstructed his way: 
through this vile press, reeking with 
the stamp and odour of the most 
repellent character of vice, was the 
lofty and cold student to force his 
path .' The darkness, his quick step, 
his downcast head, favoured his escape 
through the unhallowed throng, and 
he now stood opposite the door of a 
small and narrow house. A pondei^ 
ous knocker adorned the door, which 
seemed of uncommon strength, being 
thickly studded with large nails. He 
knocked twice before his summons 
was answered, and then a voice from 
within cried, " Who 's there 1 What 
want you 1 " 

" I seek one called Houseman." 

No answer was returned — some 
moments elapsed. Again the student 
knocked, and presently he heard the 
voice of Houseman himself call 
out — 

"Who's there— Joe the Cracks- 
inanr 



" Bichard Houseman, it is I," an- 
swered Aram, in a deep tone, and 
suppressing the natural feelings of 
loathing and abhorrence. 

Houseman uttered a quick excla- 
mation; the door was hastily unbarred. 
All within was utterly dark ; but 
Aram felt with a thrill of repugnance 
the gripe of his strange acquaintance 
on his hand. 

" Ha ! it is you ! — Come in, come 
in ! — ^let me lead you. Have a care 
—cling to the wall — ^the right hand 
— ^now then — stay. So — so->(opening 
the door of a room, in which a single 
candle, well-nigh in its socket, broke 
on the previous darkness) ; here we 
are ! here we are ! And how goes it 
— ehl" 

Houseman now bustling about, did 
the honours of his apartment with a 
sort of complacent hospitality. He 
drew two rough wooden chairs, that 
in some late merriment seemed to 
have been upset, and lay, cumbering 
the unwashed and carpetless floor, in 
a position exactly contrary to that 
destined them by their maker;— he 
drew these chairs near a table strewed 
with drinking horns, half-emptied 
bottles, and a pack of cards. Dingy 
caricatures of the large coarse &shion 
of the day, decorated the walls ; and 
carelessly thrown on another table, lay 
a pair of huge horse-pistols, an im- 
mense shovel hat, a false moustache, 
a rouge-pot, and a riding-whip. All 
this the student comprehended with a 
rapid glance — his lip quivered for a 
moment — whether with shame or 
scorn of himself, and then throwing 
himself on the chair Houseman had 
set for him, he said — 

'' I have come to discharge my part 
of our agreement." 

"You are most welcome," replied 
Houseman, with that tone of coarse, 
yet flippant jocularity, which afforded 
to the mien and manner of Aram a 
still stronger contrast than his more 
unrelieved brutality. 
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' "There/' said Aaun, giviiig him & 
paper ; " there you will perceive that 
the sum mentioned is secured to you^ 
the moment you quit this countiy. 
When shsil that be] Let me entreat 
haste." 

^'YoBT piayer shall he granted. 
Before day-breiEik to-morrow, I will be 
on the road.'* 

Aram's &ce brightened. 

"There is my hand upon iV said 
Houseman, eamestiy. " You may 
ikow rest assured that yon are free of 
me for lile. Go home — marry — 
enjoy your existence, as I have dmie. 
Within four days, if the wind set lair, 
I am> in France." 

"My hasiness is idone ; I will be- 
lieye you," said Aram, frankly and 
rising. 

''You may,'* answered Houseman. 
" Stay — I. will light . you to . the door. 
DeriLand death---^w thed— d candle 
fiickers ! " 

Across . the igloomy passage, as the 
candle now flared — and now was 
dulled — by quick fits and starts, — 
Houseman, after this brief conference, 
recoadiucted the student. And as 
Aramtunked from the door, he flung 
his arms wildly aloft, .and exclaimed, 
in the.yoice of one, from whose heart 
a load is lifted, — " Now, now, for 
Madeline 1 I breathe freely at last ! " 

Meanwhile, Houseman turned mus- 
ingly back, and regained his room, 
mattering— 

^^Yes — ^yes — 99^ busiiiess here is 
also done ! Competence and safety 
abroad— <after all, what a bugbear is 
thi&o^iBcieiice ! — ^fourteoi years haye 
soiled away— ^and lo ! nothing dis- 
coyered! nothing known ! And easy 
eirenmataacea-^the very consequence 
of the deed — ^wait the remainder of 
my days : my child, too— my Jane — 
idiall not want — shall not be a beggar 
nor A harlot." 

So musing,^ Houseman threw him- 
self contentedly on the chair, and the 
last flicker of the expiring ligh|;, as it 



played upward oil lus ragged ooonter 
nance, rested en ane of those self- 
hugging smiles, with which a sanguine 
man contemplates a satisfactory 
future. 

He had not been long alone before 
the door opened, and a w<mian with a 
light in her haadii^peaied. She waa 
eyidently intoxicated, and approadied 
Houseman with a seelingand unsteady 
step. 

** How BOW, Bess] dxank as usual ! 
Qet to bed, yon ^e shark, go ! " 

"Tush, man, tush! don't talk to 
your betters," said the woman, sink- 
ing mto a chair ; and her situation, 
disgusting. as it was, could not con- 
ceal the striJUng, though s<Mnewhat 
coarse beauty of her &ce and person. 

£yen Houseman (his heart beii^ 
op^ied, as it were, by the cheering 
prospects of which his soliloquy had 
indulged the o(mtemplatk«i), was 
sensible of the effect of the mere phy- 
sical attraction, and drawing his chair 
closer to her, he said in a tcne less 
harsh than usual— 

" Come, i^ Bess, come, you must 
correct that d--Mi habit of yours; 
perhi^ I may make a lady of you 
after all. What if I were to let you 
take a trip with .me to Prance, old 
girl, eh; and let you set off that 
handsome face — for you are deyilish 
handsome, and that 's the truth of it 
— wiUi seme of the French gowgawa 
you women loye? What if I were? 
would you be a good girl, eh 1" 

" I think I would, Dick,— I think 
I would," replied the woman, showing 
a set of teeth as white as iyory, with 
pleasure partly at ike flattery, partly 
at the proposition : " you are a good 
fellow, Dick, that you are." 

" Humph 1 " said Houseman, whose 

.hard, shrewd mind was not easily 

ccyoled; "but what's that paper in 

your bosom, Bess 1 A loye-letter, I 'U 

swear." 

"'Tis to you then; came to you 
this morning, only somehow or 
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•oilier,.! foi^et to pre it ym till 
nowl" 

"Ha ! a iettesto ae !" aaad'Haiite- 
XBim, seizbig'ike epistle in <iiie8tion. 
''Hem! tbe £iiareBbro' poetmark— 
my iQotJMr-iBr'law's eisbbad iuuid^too 1 
Wiiat-euL the ^Id'crene vant 1 " 

He iOpened the Itiker, toid .haaiHy 
eeanaiBg its iconteotSy Biartedtisp. 

"Mei^ey, mereyl" esiedrite, "ny 
child is iil-Hdjing. I mayiMTer.Bee 
htrraffmr^mj wdy child, — ^the eniy 
thiBg that loves me, — ^that sdoes net 
loathe ane as a TiUain 1 " 
I' '' Heyday, Dieky ! " taad the womm, 
cUagiiig toihim, ''don't take on ^bq; 



irho so fcad of you asne^-'Hrhat'Saa 
brat like that?" 

^'Cvneon yoa, hagl" ezdaimed 
HoQsemany daBhirigher to the.growDd 
with & mde bsatality : "^mcloyexae! 
Pah J My diild— 9«iy little Jane, — 
my pretty Jane— my merry Jane— 
my innocent Jane — ^I irill seek her 
Jnstintly—^iiiitMitly I What's mon^) 
irhat *s ease , if ' i f "* 

And • the fitther, wseteh, mffian Jis 
he was, stung to the ooce of that last 
Tedeemiag fediing of his dissohitb 
natnre, stnick this breast with Ins 
olencheNi hand and mahed from the 
room*-f rem the hoase. 



CHAPTER TIL 



XAPBtlHB, HIB HOPES.— A'HILD AtTTUUN CHARJtCTEBISEI>.— ^A ' LAITDSCATE. — ^A 

'BEIXTRir. 

*• *TiB Ukte, and coId->«tir vp the firft 
Sit close* and draw the table aigher ; 
JBe merry and drink wine that's old, 
A hearty medicine 'gainst a c61d : 
Weloome-^weloome shall 4y TOvnd !'** 

Bjbaimmnt AMD FixTOORt S^ng in tMeiLover's Frogreft, 



As when ihe.gieatipoet, 

"Escaped the Stygian pool, though long 
detaln'd 

In that obscnre Bojoion; irhile. In 'Us 
flight, 

Tbzongh niter and throngh middle dark- 
ness borne. 

He sang of chaos, and eternal night t "— 

as irhen, roTisitiog tbe "holy light, 
eflbpring of heaven first-bom," the 
sense of freshness and glory breaks 
npon him, and kindles into the 
solemn joy&lness of a4j<nriag soctg ; 
so rises the mind from the eontcm- 
plation of the gloom and gnilt of life, 
" the utter and the middle darkness," 
to some pnre and bright redemption 
of onr nature— Hramooreatnre of " the 
starry threehoU," "the regioas^miki 
Of cadm aadrsenM air." :C^«ver was a 
aatnre moxe hwHtlfiri jad soft than 



that 'of 'Madeline Iiester-Aonrer a 
nature nM9se indined to li^e "saboTO 
the smoke sBid stir of this dim spot, 
which men oaU earth "-*to eomamne 
with its ownLhigkand^haste ereatkms 
of thought — to make" a world out of 
thoenotions which Hhis world knows 
not — a pacadise, which sin, andsn^i- 
cion, and • lisar, had never yet invaded 
— where God might recognise no evil, 
and angels forebode no change. 

Aram's return was bow daily, nay, 
oven hourly, expected. Nothing- dis- 
turbed the soft, though thoughtliil 
serenity, with which his betrothed 
relied upcm the future. Aram's lettem 
had been more deeply impressed with 
the evidence of love, than oven his 
spoken vows; these letters had dif- 
fused not so much an agitated joy, as 
a fiill aad seUow light of haziness 
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oyer her heart Every thing, even 
nature, seemed inclined to smile with 
approbation on her hopes. The 
autumn had never, in the memory of 
man, worn so lovely a garment : the 
balmy and freshening warmth which 
sometimes characterises that period of 
the year was not broken, as yet, by 
the chilling winds, or the sullen mists, 
which speak to us so mournfully of 
the change that is creeping over the 
beautiful world. The summer visitants 
among the feathered tribe yet lingered 
in flocks, showing no intention of 
departure ; and their song — ^but above 
all, the song of the skylark — ^which, 
to the old English poet, was what the 
nightingale is to the Eastern — seemed 
even to grow more cheerful as the sun 
shortened his daily task; — ^the very 
mulberiy-tree, and the rich boughs of 
the horse-chestnut, retained some- 
thing of their verdure; and the 
thousand glories of the woodland 
around Grassdale were still chequered 
with the golden hues that herald, but 
beautify, decay. Still no news had 
been received of Walter ; and this was 
the only source of anxiety that 
troubled the domestic happiness of 
the manor-house. But the squire 
continued to remember that in youth 
he himself had been but a negligent 
correspondent; and the anxiety he 
felt had lately assumed rather the 
character of anger at Walter's forget- 
fulness, than of fear for his safety. 
There were moments when Ellinor 
silently mourned and pined ; but she 
loved her sister not less even than her 
cousin ; and in the prospect of Made- 
line's happiness did not too often 
question the future respecting her 
own. 

One evening the sisters were sitting 
at their work by the window of the 
little parlour, and talking over various 
matters; of which the Great World, 
strange as it may seem, never made a 
part. 

They conversed in a low tone ; for 



Lester sat by the hearth in which a 
wood fire had been just kindled, and 
appeared to have £Edlen into an after- 
noon slumber. The sun was sinking 
to repose, and the whole landscape lay 
before them bathed in light, till a 
cloud passing overhead darkened the 
heavens just immediately above them, 
and one of those beautiful sun showers, 
that rather characterise the spring 
than autumn, began to ML ; the rain 
was rather sharp, and descended with 
a pleasant and freshening noise 
through the boughs, all shining in 
the sun-light: it did not, however, 
last long, and presently there sprang 
up the glorious rainbow, and the 
voices of the birds, which a minute 
before were mute, burst into a general 
chorus, — ^the last hymn of the declin- 
ing day. The sparkling drops fell fast 
and gratefully from the trees, and 
over the whole scene there breathed 
an inexpressible sense of gladness, — 

<* The odour and the harmony of eye." 

"How beautiful!** s^d Ellinor, 
pausing from her work. "Ah, see 
the squirrel — ^is that our pet one ? — 
he is coming close to the window, 
poor fellow! Stay, I will get him 
some bread." 

" Hush ! " said Madeline, half rising, 
and turning quite pale ; " do you hear 
a step without]" 

" Only the dripping of the boughs," 
answered Ellinor. 

"No, no— it is he!"— it is he!" 
cried Madeline, the blood rushing 
back vividly to her cheeks. " I know 
his step ! " 

And — ^yes — ^winding round the 
house till he stood opposite the win- 
dow, the sisters now beheld Eugene 
Aram : the diamond rain glittered on 
the locks of his long hair ; his cheeks 
were flushed • by exercise, or more 
probably the joy of return ; a smile, 
in which there was no shade or sad- 
ness, played over his features, which 
caught also a fictitious semblance of 
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gladness from the rays of the setting 
sun which fell full upon them. 

" My Madeline I my love ! my 
Madeline 1 " broke from his lips. 

"You are returned — ^thank God — 
thank God—safe— well ] " 

*' And happy ! ** added Aram, with 
a deep meaning in the tone of his 
voice. 

" Hey day, hey day ! " cried the 



squire, starting up, ''what's this? 
Bless me, Eugene! — ^wet through, 
too, seemingly 1 Nell, run and open 
the door — more wood on the fire^ 
the pheasants for supper — ^and stay, 
girl, stay — ^there's the key of the 
cellar — the twenty-one port — ^you 
know it. Ah! ah! God willing, 
Eugene Aram shall not complain of 
his welcome back to Grassdale ! " 



CHAPTER Vni. 



affection: its GODLIKB KATUBB. — THB OONYESSATION BETWEEN ARAM AN]> 

XADBLINB. ^IHE FATALIST FOROETS FATB. 

*< Hope is a lover's staff; walk henoe with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts.'* 

Two Oentlemen ttf Verona* 



If there be any thing thoroughly 
lovely in the human heart, it is affec- 
tion ! All that makes hope elevated, 
or fear generous, belongs to the capa- 
city of loving. For my own part, I 
do not wonder, in looking over the 
thousand creeds and sects of men, 
that so many religionists have traced 
their theology — that so many mora- 
lists have wrought their system — from 
love. The errors thus originated have 
something in them that charms us, 
even while we smile at the theology, 
or while we neglect the system. What 
a beautiful fabric would be human 
nature — ^what a divine guide would be 
human reason — if love were indeed 
the stratum of the one, and the inspi- 
ration of the other ! We are told of 
a picture by a great painter of old, 
in which an infiEUit is represented 
sucking a mother wounded to the 
death, who, even in that agony, 
strives to prevent the child from 
injuring itself by imbibing the blood 
mingled with the milk.* How many 

* •< Intelligitur sentire mater et timere^ ne 
h mortuo lacte sangoinem lambat" 



emotions, that might have made us 
permanently wiser and better, have 
we lost in losing that picture ! 

Certainly, love assumes a more 
touching and earnest semblance, when 
we find it in some retired and se- 
questered hollow of the world ; when 
it is not mixed up with the daily 
frivolities and petty emotions of 
which a life passed in cities is so 
necessarily composed : we cannot but 
believe it a deeper and a more 
absorbing passion ; perhaps we are 
not always right in the belief. 

Had one of that order of angels to 
whom a knowledge of the future, or 
the seraphic penetration into the 
hidden heart of man is forbidden, 
stayed his wings over the lovely valley 
in which the main scene of our hisk 
tory has been cast, no spectacle might 
have seemed to him more appropriate 
to that pastoral spot, or more elevated 
in the character of its tenderness 
above the fierce and short-lived pas- 
sions of the ordinary world, than the 
love that existed between Madeline 
and her betrothed. Their natures 
seemed so suited to each other ! the 
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soleiim and undiwnud XBOod of the 
oae wu reflected baek in hues bo 
gentle, and yet so fiuthfttl, from the 
purer, bnt scarce leea thonghtfo], 
chaxmcter of the other ! Their sym- 
pathicB ran through theaame channel, 
and mingled in a common foont ; and 
whateTer iraa dark and troubled in 
the breast of Aianiy waa now Buffered 
not to appear. Since hia return, his 
mood was brighter and more tran- 
quil ; and he seemed better fitted to 
appreciate and respond to the peculiar 
tenderness of Madeline's affection. 
There are some stars which, viewed 
by the naked ^e, seem one, but in 
reality are two separate orbs revolting 
round each other, and drinking, each 
from each, a separate yet united 
existence : — such stars seemed a type 
of them. 

Had any thing been wanting to 
complete Madeline's happiness, the 
change in Aram supplied the want. 
The sudden starts^ the abrupt changes 
of mood and coonteaance, that had 
formerly characterised lum» weire now 
scarcely, if er^^ viaible. He seemed 
to have resigned himself with con- 
fidence to the proepecta of the future, 
and to have fmswom the haggard 
recollections of the past; he moved, 
and looked, and smiled like other 
men; he was alive to the little cir^ 
cumstances acound him, and no longer 
absorbed in the contemplatioa of a 
separate and strange ezistenee within 
himsell Some scattered fragmentsof 
his poetry bear the date oi this time : 
they are chiefly addiesaed to Made- 
line ; and, amidst the vows of love, a 
spirit, sometimes of a wild and bnxat- 
ing, sometimes of a profound and 
collected happiness^ are visible. There 
is great beauty in many of these 
fragments, and they bear a stronger 
evidemse of Jieart — they breathe moie 
of nature and truth, than the poetry 
that belongs of right to that time. 

And thus day rolled on day, till it 
was now the eve b^re their bridals. 



Aram had deemed it pradent to tell 
Lester that he had sold his ammi^, 
and that he had f^jplisd to th»earl 
for the pension which we have seen he 
had* been promised. As to his sup- 
posed relation---the iUnesa be had 
created he suffiBred now to cease; and 
indeed the approaching cereneny 
gave him a graceful excuse fortuming 
the conversation away frtmi any tc^ica 
that did not relate to Madeline, or to 
that event. 

It was the eve before thdr marriage : 
Aram and Madeline were walking 
along the valley that led to the house 
of the former. 

''How fortunate it is," said Made- 
line, ''that our future residence will 
be so near my father's. I cannot tell 
you with what delight he looks for- 
ward to the pleasant circle we shall 
make. Indeed, I think he would 
scarcely have consented to our wed- 
ding, if it had separated ns from hsiw" 

Aram ste|^>ed,. and plueked- a. 
flower. 

"Ah! indeed, . indeed, MlideliaeJ 
Yet in the comrse. of the* vaiioiia 
changes of life^ how mMB'than prebar 
ble it is that we shall be- divided 
from hinb--4ha4 we shall lease thia 
spot." ; 

"It is possible, certainly; bnt not 
probable : is it, £ug»e ? " 

"Would it grieve thee, irremedi- 
ably, dearest, were it so?" rejoined 
Aram, evasively. 

" Irremediably 1 What could grieve 
me irremediably that did not h^open 
to you 1" 

" Should, then, cifcumsftaacea occur 
to induce ua to leave this part of the 
country, for one yet more remote, 
you could submit dieerfiilly to the 
change?" 

" I should weep for my father«>-I 
should weep for Ellinor ; but " 

"But what r 

" I should comfort myself in think- 
ing that you would then be yet more 
tome than ever!"' * 
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'' Dearest 1" 

" But why do you speak thus ; only 
to try me 1 Ah ! that is needless." 

" No, my Madeline; I have no 
doubt of your affection. When you 
loved such as me, I knew at once how 
blind, how devoted must be that love. 
You w^e not won through the ttsaaX 
avenues to a woman's heart ; neither 
wit nor gaiety, nor youth nor beauty, 
did you behold ]^ me. Whatever 
attracted you towards me, that which 
must have been sufficiently powerful 
to make you overlook these ordinary 
allurements, will be also sufficiently 
enduring to resist all ordinary dhanges. 
But listen, Madddne. Do not yet 
ask me wherefore ; bat I fear, that a 
oertain fis^tality • will coofitrain ■ us to 
leave this spot veiy shortly sHee-ova 
wedding." 

" How disappoiiiied my poor father 
will be ! " said Maddine, sighing. . 

** Do not, on any account, mention 
this coiLverBati<»i to him, or to Ellinor : 
' sufficient for the (hiy is the evil 
thereof.' " 
, Madeline wondered, . but said no 



more. There was a pause for some 
minutes. 

" Do you remember," observed 
Madeline, " that it was about here 
we met that strange man whom you 
had formerly known ] " 
" Ha ! was it ?— Here, was it ]" 
'* What has become of him 1" 
'' He is abroad, I hope," said Aram, 
calmly. ^' Yes,- let me think; by this 
time he must be in France. Dearest, 
let us rest here on this dry mossy 
bank for a little while ;" and Aram 
drew his arm round her waist, and, 
his countenance brightening as if with 
some thought of inoreasdng joy, he 
porared out anew those protestations 
of lore, and those anticipations of 
the future, which befitted the eve of a 
ntMTOw BO full of auspicious promise. 
The heaven of their fate seemed 
calm ami glowing, and Aram did not 
dream that, the one small doud of 
fear w^ch was set within it, and 
which he aloBEe beheld afar, and 
unprophetic of the storm, was charged 
witii the thunderbolt of a doom he 
hafLprotntcted, not eseaped. . 
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WALTER AHD THE OOBPOBAL OH THE ROAD. — THE EVRimra 8IT8 IH.— THE 

OIPBT TENTS. ^ADYBKTURB WITH THE HOESBKAH.-— THE CORPORAL DIS- 

OOMPITED^ AND THE ARRIVAL AT KNARESBRO'. 

*' Long bad he wandered, when from far bo aece 
A ruddy flame that gleam'd betwixt the trees. 

m. — Sir Gawaine prays him tell 

Where lies the road to princely CardaeL"— rA« Knight tfOit Sword. 



"WvLh, Bnntiiig, we are not &r 
from our night's resting-place," said 
Walter, pointing to a milestone on 
the road. 

" The poor beast will be glad when 
we gets there, your honour/' answered 
the corporal, wiping his brows. 

" Which beast. Bunting 1" 

" Augh I — ^now your honour's severe ! 
I am glad to see you so merry." 

Walter sighed heavily; there was 
no mirth at his heart at that moment. 

" Pray, sir," sud the corporal, after 
a pause, '* if not too bold, has your 
honour heard how they be doing at 
Grassdaler' 

''No, Bunting; I have not held 
any correspondence with my uncle 
since our departure. Once I wrote to 
him on setting off to Yorkshire, but 
I could give him no direction to write 
to me again. The &ct is, that I have 
been so sanguine in this search, and 
from day to day I have been so led on 
in tracing a clue, which I fear is now 
broken, that I have constantly put 
off writing till I could communicate 
that certain intelligence which I 
flattered myself I should be able eie 
this to procure. However, if we are 
unsuccessful at Enaresbro', I shall 
write from that place a detailed ac- 
count of our proceedings." 

" And I hopes you will say as how 
I have given your honour satisfiiction." 

" Depend upon that."^ 



" Thank you, sir, thank you hum- 
bly; I would not like the squire to 
think I'm ungrateful! — augh, — ^and 
mayhap I may have more cause to be 
grateful by and by, whenever the 
squire, God bless him I in considera- 
tion of your honour's good offices, 
should let me have the bit cottage 
rent free." 

" A man of the world. Bunting ; a 
man of the world ! " 

'' Your honour's mighty obleeg* 
ing," said the corporal, putting his 
huid to his hat ; " I wonders," re- 
newed he, after a short pause, " I 
wonders how poor neighbour "Dealiry 
is. He was a sufferer last year; I 
should like to know how Peter be 
getting on — ^'tis a good creature." 

Somewhat surprised at this sudden 
E^ympathy on the part of the corporal, 
for it was seldom that Bunting ex- 
pressed kindness for any one, Walter 
replied, — 

" When I write. Bunting, I will not 
fiiil to inquire how Peter Di^dtry is ; — 
does your kind heart suggest any 
other message to him 1 " 

" Only to ask arter Jaoobina, poor 
thing: she might get herself into 
trouble if littie Peter fell sick and 
neglected her like — augh I And I 
hopes as how Peter airs the bit cottage 
now and then ; but the squire, Qod 
bless him I will see to that and the 
tato garden, I 'm sure." 
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' ** You may rely on that, Buntrng," 
said Walter, sinking into a revery, 
from which he waa shortly roused by 
the corporal. 

" I 'spose Miss Madeline be married 
afore now, your honour ? Well, pray 
Heayen she be happy with that ere 
lamed man 1 " 

Walter's heart beat faster for a 
moment at this sudden remark, but 
he was pleased to find that the time 
when the thought of Madeline's mar- 
riage was accompanied with painful 
emotion was entirely gone by; the 
reflection, however, induced a new 
train of idea, and without replying 
to the corporal, he sank into a deeper 
meditation than before. 

The shrewd Bunting saw that it 
was .not a favourable moment for 
renewing the conversation ; he there- 
fore suffered his horse to fall back, 
and taking a quid from his tobacco- 
box, was soon as well entertained as 
his master. In this manner they 
rode on for about a couple of miles, 
the evening growing darker as they 
proceeded, when a green opening in 
the road brought them within 'view of 
a gipsy's encampment; the scene was 
80 sudden and picturesque, that it 
aroused the young traveller from his 
reveiy, and as his tired horse walked 
slowly on, the bridle about its neck, 
he looked with an earnest eye on the 
vagrant settlement beside his path. 
The moon had just risen above a dark 
copse in the rear, and cast a broad, 
deep shadow along the green, without 
lessening the vivid effect of the fires 
which glowed and sparkled in the 
darker recess of the waste land, as 
the gloomy forms of the Egyptians 
were seen dimly cowering round the 
blaze. A scene of this sort is, perhaps, 
one of the most striking that the 
green lanes of old England afford,— 
to me it has always an irresistible 
attraction, partly from its own claims, 
partly from those of association. When 
I was a mere boy, and bent on a soli- 
No. U. 



tary nexcursion over parts of England 
and Scotland, I saw something of that 
wild people, — though not perhaps so 
much as the ingenious George Hanger, 
to whose memoirs the reader may be 
referred for some rather amusing 
pages on gipsy life. As Walter was 
still eyeing the encampment, he in 
return had not escaped the glance of 
an old crone, who came running has- 
tily up to him, and begged permission 
to tell his fortune and to have 'her 
hand crossed with silver. 

Very few men under thirty ever 
sincerely refuse an offer of this sort* 
Nobody believes in these predictions, 
yet every one likes hearing them : 
and Walter, after faintly refusing the 
proposal twice, consented the third 
time : and drawing up his horse, sub- 
mitted his hand to the old lady. In 
the meanwhile, one of the younger 
urchins who had accompanied her 
had run to the encampments for a 
light, and now stood behind the old 
woman's shoulder, rearing on high a 
pine brand, which cast over the little 
group a red and weird-like glow. 

The reader must not imagine we 
are now about to call his credulity in 
aid to eke out any interest he may 
feel in our story ; the old crone was 
but a vulgar gipsy, and she predicted 
to Walter the same fortune she always 
predicted to those who paid a shilling 
for the prophecy — an heiress with 
blue eyes — seven children — ^troubles 
about the epoch of forty-three, happily 
soon over — and a healthy old age, 
with an easy death. Though Walter 
was not impressed with any reveren- 
tial awe for these vaticinations, he 
yet could not refrain from inquiring 
whether the journey on which he was 
at present bent was likely to prove 
successful in its object. 

"'Tis an ill night," said the old 
woman, lifting up her wild face and 
elfin locks with a mysterious air — "Tis 
an ill night for them as seeks, and for 
them as aaks.-rflc's about *' 
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" No matter !--jott mxj be 
h^ jomag sir, yet wiak yoa had not 
been so. The moon thug, and the 
wiii4 there-~f romiae that you will get 
year deiires, and find them croescs." 

The eorporal had listened Tery at- 
tentively to these ^edictians, and was 
now about to thrust forth his own 
haad to Um soothsayer, when from a 
CKoas road to the right came the sound 
of boofr, and presently a horseman at 
full trot pulled up beside theuL 

^Hark ye, old she devil, or you, 
8ii»-Ha this the road to SjutresbroT' 

The gipsy drew back, and gased on 
the oonntenaace <^ the rider, on which 
the red glare of the ptne-bnad shone 
AiU. 

** To Knaresbro*, Richard, the dare- 
devil } Ay, and what does the ramping 
bird want in the old nesti Welcome 
back to Toi^Bfaire, Richard, my ben- 
covel" 

^'Hafsald the rider, shading his 
^CB with his hand, as he returned the 
fsae of the gipqr— ''is it yon, Bess 
Airlie? — your welcome is like the 
owl's, and reads the wrong way. But 
I must not stop. This tiJces to 
Knaresbro', tbenr' 

*' Straight as a dyini^nun's curse to 
heU," replied the crone, in thait meta- 
pkorical style in which all her tribe 
love to speak, and of which their 
proper language is indeed abnost 
wholly composed. 

The hofseman answened not, bat 
spurred on. 

"Who is that?" asked WaJter, 
earnestly, as the old woman stretched 
her tawny neck after the rider. 

''An old Mend, sir," replied the 
Iigyptiaa, drily. ''I have not seen 
him tiiese fourte^i years ; but it is net 
Bess Airile whois^t to forgit friend or 
foe. Well, sir, shall I tell your honour's 
good luckV — (here she turned to the 
eorporal, who sat erect on his saddle, 
with his hand on his holster,) — ** the 
colotir of the lady's 



Hold ftmi tengve, yon limliof 
SstBBl" interrupted the corporal; 
fiercdy, as if his whde tide of thought, 
so lately favourable to the soothsayer^ 
had undergone a deadly reversion. 
'' Please your honour, it's getting late; 
we had better be jogging !" 

'' You are right," said Walter, spur- 
ring his jaded horse; and, nodding 
hifl adieu to the gipqr, he was soon 
out of Bght of the encampment. 

" Sir," said the corporal, joining his 
master, "that is a man as I have seed 
afore ; I knowed his ugly fiice again* 
in a crack — ^'tis the man what came 
to Orassdale arter BCr. Aram, and we 
saw afterwards the nigkt we chanced 
on Sir Peter ThLingumebob." 

"Bunting," said Walter, in a low 
voice, "/ too have been trying to 
recall tiie fiice of that man, and I too 
am penmaded I have seen it before. 
A fubrful suspicion, amounting almoalr 
to conviction, creeps over me, that 
the hour in which I last saw it was 
one when my life was in peril. In a 
word, I do bdieve that I beheld that 
ihce bending over me on the night 
iriien I lay under the hedge, and 
BO nearly escaped miuderl If I am 
right, it was, however, the mildest 
of the ruffians ; the one who coun- 
selled his comrades against despatch- 
ing me." 

The oerporal riiaddered. 

" Pray, sir," said he, alter a mo* 
ment's pause, "do see if your pistols 
are primed: — so-^so. 'Tis not out 
o' nature that the man may have some 
'complices hereabout, and may think 
to waylay us. The old gipsy, too, 
what a face she had t Depend on i^ 
they are two ef a trade— -augh t— 
bother ! — whau|^ (" 

And the corporal grunted his most 
significant grunt 

" It ia not at all mlikely. Bunting ; 
and as we are now not fiir from 
Knaresbro', it will be prudent to ride 
on as fast as oar horses will allow uSk 
Keep up alongside." 
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" Certainly — I '11 purtect your 
honour/' said the corporal, getting on 
that side where the hedge being 
thinnest, an ambash wae less likely 
to be ladd. "I care more for your 
honour's safety than my own, or what 
a brute I should be — augh I 

The master and man trotted on for 
some little distance, when they per- 
ceiyed a dark object moving along by 
the grass on the side of ihe road. The 
corporal's hair bristled — he uttered 
an oath, which he mistook for a prayer. 
Walter felt his breath grow a little 
thick as he watched the motions of 
the object so imperfectly beheld ; pre> 
gently, however, it grew into a man 
on horseback, trotting very slowly 
along the grass; and as they now 
neared him, they recognised the rider 
they had just seen, whom they might 
have imagined, from the pace at which 
he left them before, to have been 
considerably a-head of them. 

The horseman turned round as he 
flaw them. 

"Pray, gentlemen," said he, in a 
tone of great and evident anxiety, 
" how far is it to Knaresbro' 1 " 

" Don't answer him, your honour," 
whispered the corporal. 

" Probably,"replied Walter, unheed- 
ing this advice, " you know this road 
better than we do. It cannot, how- 
ever, be above three or four miles 
hence." 

" Thank you, rar, — ^it is long since 
I have been in these parts. I used 
to know the country, but they have 
made new roads andstrangeenclosures, 
and I now scarcely recognise anything 
fiuniliar. Curse on this brute ! curse 
on it, I say ! " repeated the horseman 
through his ground teeth, in a tone 
of angry vehemence : " I never wanted 
to ride so quick before, and the beast 
has &llen as lame as a tree. This 
comes of trying to go faster than other 
folks. — Sir, are you a fiither?" 

This abrupt question, which was 
uttered in a shurp, strained voice^ a 



little startled Walter. He replied 
shortly in the negative, and was about 
to spur onward, when the horseman 
continued — and there was something 
in his voice and manner that compelled 
attention, — 

" And I am in doubt whether I have 
a child or not. — By Q — ! it is a bitter 
gnawing state of mind. — I may reach 
Knaresbro' to find my only daughter 
dead, sir ! — dead ! " 

Despite Walter's suspieions of the 
speaker, he could not but feel a 
thrill of sympathy at the visible 
distress with which these w(Nr4a were 
said. 

" I hope not," said he, involuntarily. 

" Thank you, sir," replied the horse- 
man, trying ineffectually to spur on 
his steed, which almost came down at 
the effort to proceed. " I have ridden 
thirty miles across the country at full 
speed, for they had no post-horses at 
the d — d place where I hired this 
brute. This was the only creature I 
could get for love or money ; and now 
the devil only knows how important 
every moment may be. While I speak, 
my child may breathe her last ! " 
And Uie man brought his clenched 
fist on the shoulder of his horse in 
mingled spite and rage. 

" All sham, your honour," whispered 
the corporal. 

"Sir," cried the horseman, now 
raising his voice, "I need not have 
asked if you had been a fiither— if you 
had, you would have had compassioA 
on me ere this, — you would have lent 
me your own horse." 

" The impudent rogue I" muttered 
the corporal. 

" Sir," replied Walter, " it is not to 
the tale of every stranger that a man 
gives bdief." 

"Belief!— ah, well, well, 'tis nf 
matter," said the horseman, sullenly. 
" There was a time, man, When I would 
have forced what I now solicit; but 
my heart 's gone. Bide on, sir — ride 
on, — and the curse of — * 
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"If," interrnpted Walter, irreso- 
lately, "if I could believe your Btate- 
xnent: — ^bnt no. Hark me, sir: I 
hare reasons — fearful reasons, for 
imagining you mean this but as a 
snare ! '' 

" Ha ! " said the horseman, delibe- 
rately, "have we met before T' 

" I believe so." 

" And you have had cause to com- 
plain of me 1 It may be — ^it may be : 
but were the grave before me, and if 
one lie would smite me into it, I 
solemnly swear that I now utter but 
the naked truth." 

"It would be folly to trust him. 
Bunting]" said Walter, turning round 
to his attendant. 

" Folly ! — sheer madness — ^bother ! " 

" If you are the man I take you 
for," said Walter, "you once raised 
your voice against the murder, though 
you assisted in the robbery, of a 
traveller : — ^that traveller was myself. 
I will remember the mercy — I will 
forget the outrage; and I will not 
believe that you have devised this 
tale as a snare. Take my horse, sir ; 
I wiU trust you." 

Houseman, for it was he, flung 
himself instantly from his saddle. 
" I don't ask Qod to bless you : a 
blessing in my mouth would be worse 
than a curse. But you will not repent 
this : you will not repent it ! " 

Houseman said tiiese few words 
with a palpable emotion ; and it was 
more striking on account of the 
evident coarseness and hardened bru- 
tality of his nature. In a moment 
more he had mounted Walter's horse, 
and turning ere he sped on, inquired 
at what place at Knaresborough the 
horse should be sent. Walter directed 
him to the principal inn ; and House- 
man, waving his hand, and striking 
his spurs into the animal, wearied 
as it was, shot out of sight in a 
moment. 

" Well, if ever I seed the like I " 
quoth the corporal. " Lira, lira, la, | 
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1% la ! lira, ]ara» la^ la, la !-^«ugh !— 
waugh ! — ^bother ! " 

" So my good-nature does not please 
you. Bunting ! " 

" Oh, sir, it does not sinnify : we 
shall have our throats cut — ^that's all." 

" What, you don't believe the 
story 1" 

" I Y Bless your honour, / am no 
fool." 

" Bunting I " 

" Sir." 

" You forget yourself." 

" Augh ! " 

" So you don't think I should have 
lent the horse I " 

"Sartainlynot." 

"On occasions like these, every 
man ought to take care of himself 1 
Prudence before generosity 1 " 

" Of a sartainty, sir ! " 

" Dismount, then, — I want my horse. 
You may shift with the lame one." 
Augh, sir, — baugh ! " 
Bascal, dismount, I say!" said 
Walter angrily : for the corporal was 
one of those men who aim at governing 
their masters ; and his selfishness now 
irritated Walter as much as his 
impertinent tone of superior wisdom. 

The corporal hesitated. He thought 
an ambuscade by the road of certain 
occurrence ; and he was weighing the 
danger of riding a lame horse against 
his master^s displeasure. Walter, per- 
ceiving he demurred, was seized with 
so violent a resentment, that he dashed 
up to the corporal, and grasping him 
by the collar, swung him, heavy as he 
was, — ^being wholly unprepared for 
such force, — to the grq,und. 

Without deigning to look at his 
condition, Walter mounted the sound 
horse, and throwing the bridle of the 
lame one over a bough, left the 
corporal to follow at his leisure. 

There is not, perhaps, a more sore 
state of mind than that which we 
experience when we have committed 
an act we meant to be generous, and 
fear to be foolish. 
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" Certainly," said Walter, soliloquis- 
ing, '' certainJy the man is a rascal ; 
yet he was evidently sincere in his 
emotion. Certainly he was one of the 
men who robbed me; yet, if so, he 
was also the one who interceded for 
my life. If I should now have given 
strength to a villain; — ^if I should 
have assisted him to an outrage against 
myself! What more probable ] Yet, 
on the other hand, if his story be 
true ; — ^if his child be dying, — ^and if, 
through my means, he obtain a last 
interview with her] Well, well, let 
me hope so ! " 

Here he was joined by the corporal. 



who, angry as he was, judged it pru- 
dent to smother his rage for another 
opportunity; and by favouring his 
master witJi his company, to procure 
himself an ally immediately at hand, 
should his suspicions prove true. But 
for once, his knowledge of the world 
deceived him : no sign of living crea- 
ture broke the loneliness of the way. 
By and by the lights of the town 
gleamed upon them ; and, on reaching 
the inn, Walter found his horse had 
been already sent there, and, covered 
with dust and foam, was submitting 
itself to the tutelary hands of the 
hostler. 



CHAPTER X. 



WALTER'S HEPLBCTIONS. — MINE HOST. — A GENTLE CHARACTER AND A QREXK 
OLD AGE. — THE GARDEN, AND THAT WHICH IT TEACHETH. — A DIALOGUE 
WHEREIN NEW HINTS TOWARDS THE WTSHED-POR DISCOVERT ARE SUG- 
GESTED. — THE CURATE. ^A VISIT TO A SPOT OP DEEP INTEREST TO THE 

ADVENTURER. 

" I made a posy while the day ran by, 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band."— Geobob Hxabjut. 
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. . . The time approaches. 
That will with due precision make ns know 
What " Macbeth. 



The next morning Walter rose early, 
and descending into the court-yard of 
the inn he there met with the land- 
lord, who — a hoe in his hand — was 
just about to enter a little gate that 
led into the garden. He held the 
gate open for Walter. 

'' It is a fine morning, sir ; would 
you like to look into the garden]" 
said mine host, with an inviting 
smile. 

Walter accepted the offer, and found 
himself in a large and well-stocked 
garden, laid out with much neatness 
and some taste : the landlord halted 
by a parterre which required his 



attention, and Walter walked on in 
solitary reflection. 

The morning was serene and clear, 
but the frost mingled the freshness 
with an ''eager and nipping air;" 
and Walter unconsciously quickened 
his step as he paced to and fro the 
straight walk that bisected the garden, 
with his eyes on the ground^ and his 
hat over his brows. 

Now then he had reached the place 
where the last trace of his &ther 
seemed to have vanished; in how 
wayward and strange a manner ! If 
no further clue could be here dis- 
covered by the inquiry he purposed 
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at this i^ot wonld tenninate his 
vesearchet and his hopes. But the 
yoang heart of the traveller was 
baoyed up with expectation. Looking 
baek to the erents of the last few 
weeks, he thoaght he reoognised the 
finger of Destiny guiding him from 
step to step, and now resting on the 
seene to which it had brought his 
feet How singalarly complete had 
been the train of circumstance, which, 
linking things seemingly most trifling, 
most dissimilar, had lengthened into 
one continuous chain of eridence ! 
the trivial incident that led him to 
the saddler's shop ; the accident that 
brought the whip that had been his 
father's to his eye ; the account from 
Oourtland, which had conducted him 
to this remote part of the country ; 
and now the narrative of Elmore lead- 
ing him to the spot, at which all 
inquiiy seemed as yet to pause 1 Had 
he been led hither only to hear 
repeated that strange tale of sudden 
and wanton disappearance — ^to find 
an abrupt wall, a blank and impene- 
trable barrier to a course hitherto so 
continuously guided onl Had he 
been the sport of Fate, and not its 
instrument ? No ; - he was filled with 
a serious and profound conviction, 
that a discovery which he of all men 
was best entitled by the unalienable 
claims of blood and birth to achieve 
was reserved for him, and that this 
grand dream of childhood was now 
about to be embodied and attained. 
He could not bnt be sensible, too, 
that as he had proceeded on his high 
e&teq>rise, his character had acquired 
a weight and a thoughtful serious- 
ness, which was more fitted to the 
nature of that enterprise than akin 
to his earlier temper. This conscious- 
ness swelled his bosom with a pro- 
found and steady hope. When Fate 
selects her human agente, her dark 
and mysterious spirit is at work 
within them; she moulds their hearts, 
she exalts their eneigies, she shapes 



them to the part she has allotted them, 
and renders tiie mortal instrumeiBi 
worthy of the solemn end. 

Thus chewing the cod of his ia« 
volved and deep reflections, the young 
adventurer paused at last opposite his 
host, who was still bending over his 
pleasant task, and every now and then, 
excited by the exercise and the fresh 
morning air, beeaking into snatches 
of some old rustic song. The contrast 
in mood between himself and this 

''Unrex'd loiterer bj the world's green 
ways," 

stmek forcibly upon him. Kine host, 
too, was one whose appearance was 
better suited to his occupation than 
his profession. He might have told 
some three-and-sixty years, but it was 
a comely and green old age ; his cheek 
was firm and ruddy, not with nightly 
cups, but the fr^ witness of the 
morning breezes it was wont to court ; 
his frame was robust, not corpulent ; 
and his long grey hair, which fell 
almost to his shoulders, his clear blue 
eyes, and a pleasant curve in a 
mouth characterised by habitual good 
humour, completed a portrait that 
even many a dull observer would have 
paused to gaze upon. And, indeed, 
the good man enjoyed a certain kind 
of reputation for his comely looks and 
cheerful manner. His picture had 
even been taken by a young artist in 
the neighbouiiiood ; nay, the likeness 
had been multiplied into engravings, 
somewhat rude and somewhat vn- 
fiuthfnl, which might be seen occupy- 
ing no unconspicuous nor dusty comer 
in the principal printshop of the town : 
nor was mine host's character a con- 
tradiction to his looks. He had seen 
enough of life to be intelligent, and 
had judged it rightly enough to be 
kind. He had passed that line so 
nicely given to man's codes in those 
admirable pages which first added 
delicacy of tact to the strong sense of 
English composition. " We have just 
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i^jbligion eoioiigb,'* it lit said smnevrhere 
in The Spectator, '^ to make us hate^ 
but not enough to make us iove, one 
aaioiher." Our good landlord, peace 
be with his ashes ! had never halted 
at this limit. The country innkeeper 
might have funushed Goldsmith with 
a caunterpart to his country curate ; 
his house was equally hospitable to 
the pooor — his heait equally tender, in 
a, nature wiser than experience, to 
enor, and equally open, in its warm 
simplicity, to distress. Peace be with 
ikee *****! Our grandsire was 
tiky patron — ^yet a patron thou didst 
not want. Merit in thy capacity is 
s^dom bare of reward. The public 
want no indieators to a house like 
thine. And who requires a third per^ 
son to tell him how to appreciate the 
taliie of good nature and good cheer? 
As Walter stood and contemplated 
i^ old man bending oyer the sweet 
firesh earth (and then, glancing round, 
saw the quiet garden stretching away 
<Hik either ude with its boundaries lost 
among the thick eveigreenX some- 
time of that grateful and moralising 
stillness with which some country 
scene generally insfnres us, when we 
awake to its consciousness from the 
troubled dream of dark and unquiet 
thought, stole oyer his mind; and 
eertain old lines which his undo, who 
loved the soft and rustic morality 
that pervades the anci^it race of 
English minstrels, had taught him, 
when a boy, came pleasantly into his 
recollection ; — 

" With all, as in some rare lixmied book, we 
see 

Here painted lectares of God's sacred will. 

The daisy teaehetli lowliness of mind ; 

The eamomlle, we ahimld be patient eiill; 

The rue, our hate ef rice's pois(« iU ; 

The woodbine, that we should our friend- 
ship hold ; 

Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold."* 

The M man stopped from his 
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work, as ihe mnsdng figure of hia' 
guest darkened the prospect befom 
him, and said,—* 

" A pleasant time, sir, for the gaP' 
dener ! " 

^ Ay, is it sol Tou must miss the 
fruits and flowers of summer." 

" Well, sir, — ^but we are now paying* 
back the garden for the good things 
it has given us. It is like taking can 
of a friend in old age, who has been 
kind to us when he was young." 

Walter smiled at the quaint aaia*' 
bility of the idea. 

^ 'Tis a winning thing, sir, x gar- 
den I It brings us an object eveiy 
day ; and that "s what I think a man 
ought to have if he wi^es to lead a 
happy life." 

*' It is true," sud Walter ; and mine 
host was encouraged to continne by 
the attention and affable countenance 
oi the stranger, for he was a physiog^ 
nomist in his way. . 

''And then, sir, we have no disap* 
pointment in these objects ; — the soU 
is not ungrateful, as they say men are 
— ^though I have not often found them 
so, by the by. What we sow we reap. 
I have an old book, sir, lying in my 
little parlour, all a^ut fishing, and 
full of so many pret(y sayings about a 
country life, and meditation, and so 
forth, that it does one as much good 
as a sermon to look into it But to 
my miud, all those sayings are more 
applicable to a gardener's life than a 
fisherman's." 

"It is a less cruel life, certainly," 
said Walter. 

" Yes, sir ; and then the scenes one 
makes one's sdf, the flowers one 
plants with one's own hand, one 
enjoys moro than all the beauties 
which don't owe us any thing: at 
least 80 it seems to me. I have always 
been thankful to the accident that 
made me take to gardening." 

''And what was that r' 

" Why, sir, you must know there 
was a great scholar, though he waa 
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but a yoath ihen, living in this town 
some yean ago, and he was yery 
cnriotts in plants, and flowers, and 
such like. I have heard the parson 
say, he knew more of those innocent 
matters than any man in this connty. 
At that time I was not in so flourish- 
ing a way of business as I am at 
present. I kept a little inn in the 
outskirts of the town; and having 
formerly been a gamekeeper of my 

Lord 's, I was in the habit of 

eking out my little profits by accom- 
panying gentlemen in fishing or snipe- 
shooting. So one day, sir, I went out 
fishing with a strange gentleman from 
London, and, in a very quiet retired 
spot some miles off, he stopped and 
plucked some herbs that seemed to 
me common enough, but which he 
declared were most curious and rare 
things, and he carried them carefully 
away. I heard afterwards he was a 
great herbalist, I think they call it, 
but he was a very poor fisher. Well, 
sir, I thought the next morning of 
Hr. Aram, our great scholar and bota- 
nist, and fancied it would please him 
to know of these bits of grass : bo I 
went and callt^d upon him, and begged 
leave to go and show the spot to him. 
So we walked there; and certainly, 
sir, of all the men that ever I saw, I 
never met one that wound round your 
heart like this same Eugene Aram. 
He was then exceedingly poor, but he 
never complained ; and was much too 
proud for any one to dare to offer him 
relief. He lived quite alone, and 
usually avoided every one in his walks; 
but, sir, there was something so 
engaging and patient in his manner, 
and his voice, and his pale, mild 
countenance, which, young as he was 
then, for he was not a year or two 
above twenty, was marked with sad- 
ness and melancholy, that it quite 
went to your heart when you met him 
or spoke to him. — Well, sir, we walked 
to the place, and very much delighted 
he seemed with the green things I 



showed him ; and as I was always of a 
communicative temper — rather a gos* 
sip, sir, my neighbours say — I made 
him snule now and then by my 
remarks. He seemed pleased with 
me, and talked to me going home- 
about flowers, and gardening, and 
such like ; and sure it was better than 
a book to hear him. And after that, 
when we came across one another, he 
would not shun me as he did others, 
but let me stop and talk to him ; an^ 
then I asked his advice about a wee 
farm I thought of taking, and he told 
me many curious things which, sure 
enough, I found quite true, and 
brought me in afterwards a deal of 
money. But we talked much about- 
gardening, for I loved to hear him 
talk on those matters ; and so, sir, i 
was struck by all he aud, and could 
not rest till I took to gardening 
myself, and ever since I have gone on, 
more pleased with it every day of my^ 
life. Indeed, sir, I think these harm- 
less pursuits make a man's heari 
better and kinder to his fellow-crear- 
tures ; and I always take more plea- 
sure in reading the Bible, specially 
the New Testament, after having' 
spent the day in the garden. Ah, 
well, I should like to know what ha» 
become of that poor gentleman.** 

"I can relieve your honest heart 
about him. Mr. Aram is living in^ 
* * * *, well off in the world, and 
universally liked; though he still 
keeps to his old habits of reserve." 

"Ay, indeed, sir! I have not 
heard any thing that pleased memor& 
this many a day." 

".Pray," said Walter, after a mo- 
ment's pause ; " do you remember the 
circumstance of a Mr. Clarke appear- 
ing in this town, and leaving it in a 
very abrupt and mysterious manner] " 

" Do I mind it, sir? Yes, indeed. 
It made a great noise in Knaresbro* — 
there were many suspicions of foul 
play about it. For my part, I too^ 
had my thoughts, but that 's neither 
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here nor there;'' and the old man 
recommenced weeding with great 
diligence. 

** My friend," said Walter, master- 
ing his emotion, " you would serve 
me more deeply than I can express, if 
you would give me any information, 
any conjecture respecting this — ^this 
Mr. Clarke. I have come hither, solely 
to make inquiry after his fate : in a 
word, he is— or was— a near relative 
of mine ! " 

The old man looked wistfully in 
Walter's face. "Indeed," said he, 
slowly, "you are welcome, sir, to all I 
know; but that is very little, or 
nothing rather. But will you turn 
up this walk, sir] it's more retired. 
Did you ever hear of one Richard 
Houseman ? " 

"Houseman! yes. He knew my 

poor , I mean he knew Clarke : 

he said Clarke was in his debt when 
he left the town so suddenly." 

The old man shook his head myste- 
riously, and looked round. "I wiU 
tell you," said he, laying his hand on 
Walter's arm, and speaking in his ear ; 
" I would not accuse any one wrong- 
fully, but I have my doubts that 
Houseman murdered him." 

" Great God ! " murmured Walter, 
clinging to a post for support. " Go 
on — heed me not — heed me not-«-for 
mercy's sake go on." 

" Nay, I know nothing certain — 
nothing certun, believe me," sud the 
old man, shocked at the effect his 
words had produced : " it may be 
better than I think for, and my rea- 
sons are not very strong, but you shall 
hear them. " Mr. Clarke, you know, 
came to this town to receive a legacy 
— you know the particulars V* 

Walter impatiently nodded assent. 

"Well, though he seemed- in poor 
health, he was a lively careless man, 
who liked any company who would sit 
and tell stories, and drink o' nights ; 
not a silly man exactly, but a weak 
one. Now of all the idle persons of 



this town, Richard Houseman was the 
most inclined to this way of life. He 
had been a soldier — ^had wandered a 
good deal about the world — ^was abold, 
talking, reckless fellow — of a charac- 
ter thoroughly profligate; and there 
were many stories afloat about him, 
though none were clearly made out. 
In short, he was suspected of having 
occasionally taken to the high road ; 
and a stranger, who stopped once at 
my little inn, assured me privately, 
that though he could not positively 
swear to his person, he felt convinced 
that he had been stopped a year 
before on the London road by House- 
man. Notwithstanding all this, as 
Houseman had some respectable con« 
nexions in the town — among his 
relations, by the by, was Mr. Aram— 
as he was a thoroughly boon compa- 
nion — a good shot — a bold rider — 
excellent at a song, and very cheerful 
and merry, he was not without as 
much company as he pleased ; and the 
first night he and Mr. Clarke came 
together, they grew mighty intimate ; 
indeed it seemed as if they had met 
before. On the night Mr. Clarke dis* 
appeared, I had been on an excursion 
with some gentlemen ; and in conse- 
quence of the snow which had been 
heavy during the latter part of the 
day, I did not return to Enaresbro' 
till past midnight. In walking 
through the town, I perceived twe 
men engaged in earnest conversation : 
one of them, I am sure, was Clarke ; 
the other was wrapped up in a great 
coat, with the cape over his &ce ; but 
the watchman had met the same man 
alone at an earlier hour, and, putting 
aside the cape, perceived that it was 
Houseman. No one else was seen 
with Clarke after that hour." 

"But was not Houseman exa* 
mined?" 

"Slightly; and deposed that he 
had been spending the night with 
Eugene Aram ; that on leaving Aram's 
house, he met Clarke, and wondering 
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th&t he, the faiiier, aa invalid, should 
be out at ao late an hour, he walked 
Bpme wa.y with him, in <»'der to learn 
the cauae; but that Clarke seemed 
confused, and was reserved, and on 
his guard, and at last wi^ed him 
good-by abruptlj^ and turned away. 
That he. Houseman, had no doubt he 
left the town that night, with the 
intention of defrauding his creditors, 
and making off with some jewels he 
had borrowed from Mr. Elmore/' 

" Bttt» Aram — was this suspicious, 
nay, abandoned character — this 
Houseman — ^intimate with Aram ? " 
. ''Not at all; but being distantly 
iselated, and Houseman beuag a fami- 
liar, pushing sort of a fellow, Aram 
oould not, perhaps, always shake him 
off; and Aram allowed that House* 
B)an had spent the evening with him/' 
. ''And no suspicion rested on Aram 1" 

The host turned round in amase- 
ment. — " Heavens above, no ! One 
might as well suspect the Umb of 
eating the wolf!" 

But not thuB thought Walter Lester : 
the wild words occasionally uttered by 
the stadent — his lone habits — his 
frequent starts and colloquy with self, 
all of which had, even from the firsts 
ii has been seen, excited Walter s sua- 
I^icion of former guilt, that had mur- 
dered the mind's wholesome sleep, 
now rushed with tenfold force upon 
hia memory. 

" But no other circumstance trans- 
pired I Is this your whole ground 
{or suspicion ; the mere circumstance 
Off Houseman's being last seen with 
Clarke ? " 

• "Consider also the dissolute and 
bold character of Houseman. Clarke 
evidently ha4 his jewels and money 
with him^ — they were not left in the 
house. What a temptation to one 
who was more than suspected of having 
in the course of his life taken to 
plunder! Houseman shortly after- 
'wards left the country. He has never 
vetumed to the town aince, though 



hia daughter lives here with hia wxfv^n 
mother, and has ooeaaionaUy gime 19 
to town to see him. 

" And Aram — he also left Enares- 
bro' soon after this mysterious evvnt)" 

" Tes ! an old aunt at York, who 
had never assisted him during her 
life, died and bequeathed him a legasj, 
about a mMitii afterwards. On re- 
ceiving it, he nntnrally went to 
London — tiie best place i&t such clever 
scholars." 

** Ha ! But are yon sore that liie 
annt died? that the legacy was leftl 
Might this be nn tale to give an 
excuse to the q>ending of money 
otherwise acquired 1 " 

Mine host looked almoirii with anger 
on Walter. 

"It. is clear," said he, •yon know- 
nothing of Eugene Aram, or you 
would not speak t&ns. But I can 
satisfy your doubts on Hoe head. I 
knew the old lady well, and my wila 
was at York when she died. Besides, 
every one here knows something ef 
the wiU» for it was rather an eooentde 



one. 

Walter paused imsoiuteiy. "WHl 
you accompany me," he asked, ''to 
the house in which Mr. Clarke lodged, 
— and, mdeed, to any other phice 
where it amy be prudent to institnto 
inquiry]" 

"Certainly, sir, witii the biggest 
pleasure," said mine host ; "but you 
must first try my dame's hotter and 
eggs. It is time to break&st." 

We may suppose that Walter^ 
simple meal was soon over; and 
growing impatient and restless to 
commence his iaquiries, he deseended 
from his solitary t^rtment to the 
little back-room behind the bar, in 
whidi he had, on the night before, 
seen mine host and hia better half at 
supper. It was a anng, small, wain- 
scoted room ; fishing-rods were neatly 
arranged against the wail, which was 
also decorated by a portrait of the 
landlord hifloael^ two old Datoh pie- 
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tuies of fniit and game, a loag, 
quaint-£Eishioned fowling-piece, and, 
opposite the fire-place, a noble stag's 
head and antlers. On the window-seat 
lay the Izaak Walton to which the old 
man had referred ; the Family Bible, 
with its green baize cover, and the 
frequent marks peeping out from its 
yenerable pages; and, close nestling 
to it, recalling that beautiful sentence, 
"Sufier the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not^" 
several of those little volumes wiUi 
gay bindings, and marvellous contents 
of fay and giant, which delight the 
hearth-spelled urchin, and which were 
" the source of golden hours " to the 
old man's grandchildren, in their 
respite &om ''learmng^s little tene- 
ments," — 

'^Wfaere Bits the cUnne, disguised in look 
profouDi, 
.And eyes ber fairy throncr, and turns ker 
wheel around."* 

Mine host was still employed by a 
huge brown loaf and some baked pike: 
and mine hostess, a quiet and serene 
old lady, was alternately r^aling her- 
self and a large brindled cat from a 
plate of '^'toasten eheer." 

While the old msm was hastily con- 
cluding his repast, a little knock at 
the door was heard, and presently an 
elderly gentleman in black put his 
head into the room, and, perceiving 
the strai^r, would have drawn back ; 
but both landlady and landlord, bust- 
ling up, entreated him to enter by the 
appellation oi Mr. Summers. And 
then, as the gentleman smilingly 
yielded to the InvitatioQ, the landlady, 
tnrning to Walter, said,— " Our 
clergyman, sir : and though I say it 
afore his &ce, there is not a man who, 
if Christian vartues were considered, 
ought so soon to be a bishop.'' 

" Hush 1 my good lady," said Mr. 
Summers, hiughing as he bowed to 
Walter. " You see, sir, that it is no 
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trifling advantage to a Enareidb^' 
reputation to have our hostess's good 
word. But, indeed," turning to the 
landlady, and assuming a grave and. 
impressive air, " I have little mind for 
jesting now. You know poor Jans 
Houseman, — a mild, quiet, blue-eyed 
creature, — she died at daybreak this 
morning ! Her f&ther had come from 
London expressly to see her : she died* 
in his arms, and, I hear, he is almoin 
in a state of frenzy." 

The host and hostess signified their 
commiseration. "Poor little girl I" 
said the latter, wiping her eyes ; "her^s 
was a hard fate, and she felt it, child 
as she was. Without the care of a; 
mother — and such a father ! Yet he 
was fond of her." 

" My reason for calling on you was 
this," renewed the clergyman, address- 
ing the host : '' you knew Houseman 
formerly; me he always shunned, and, 
I fancy, ridiculed. He is in distress 
now, and all that is forgotten. WiU 
you seek him, and inquire if any 
thing in my power can afford him 
consolation 1 He may be poor : / cam 
pay for the poor child's burial. I 
loved her ; she was the best girl at 
lilrs. Summers's sehoid." 

"Certainly, sir, I will seek him,** 
said the landlord, hemtating; and 
then, drawing the cleigyman aside, he 
informed him in a whisper of his 
engagement with Walter, and with 
the present pursuit and meditated 
inquiry of his guest ; not forgettisg 
to insinuate his 8ttq>icion of the guilt 
of the man whom he was now caUed 
upon to compassionate. 

The ci^gyman mused a little ; and 
then, i4>proaehing Walter, offered hia 
services in the stead of the publican 
in so frank and cordial a manner, that 
Walter at once accepted them. 

*' Let us come now, then," said the 
good curate — for he was but the curate 
— seeing Walter's impatience; "and 
first we will go to the houae in which 
Clarke lodged : I know it weU." . 
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The two gentlemen now commenced 
their expedition. Summen was no 
contemptible antiquary; and he sought 
to beguile the nervous impatience of 
his companion by dilating on the 
attractions of the ancient and memor- 
able town to which his purpose had 
brought him. 

** Bemarkable,** sud the curate, 
^' alike in history and tradition : look 
yonder" (pointing above, as an open- 
ing in the road gave to view the frown- 
ing and beetled ruins of the shattered 
castle) ; '' you would be at some loss 
to recog^nise now the truth of old 
Leland's description of that once stout 
and gallant bulwark of the North, 
when he * numbrid 11 or 12 towres 
in the walles of the castel, and one 
very fiiyre beside in the second area.' 
In that castle, the four knightly mur- 
derers of the haughty Becket (the 
Wolsey of his age) remained for a 
whole year, defying the weak justice 
of the times. There, too, the unfortu- 
nate Richard the Second — ^the Stuart 
of the Plantagenets — ^passed some 
portion of his bitter imprisonment 
And there, after the battle of Marston 
Moor, waved the banners of the 
loyalists against the soldiers of Lil- 
bume. It was made yet more touch- 
ingly memorable at that time, as you 
may have heard, by an instance of 
filial piety. The town was greatly 
straitened for want of provisions; a 
youth, whose father was in the garri- 
son, was accustomed nightly to get 
into the deep dry moat, climb up the 
glacis, and put provisions through a 
hole, where the father stood ready to 
receive them. He was perceived at 
length; the soldiers fired on him. 
He was taken prisoner and sentenced 
to be hanged in sight of the besieged, 
in order to strike terror into those 
who might be similarly disposed to 
render assistance to the garrison. 
Fortunately, however, this disgrace 
was spared the memory of Lilbume 
and the republican arms. With great 



difficulty, a certain lady obtuned his 
respite; and after the conquest of 
the place, and the departure of 
the troops, the adventurous son was 
released." 

" A fit subject for your local poets,** 
said Walter, whom stories of this 
sort, from the nature of his own 
enterprise, especially affected. 

" Yes ; but we boast but few min- 
strels since the young Aram left us. 
The castle then, once the residence of 
John of Gaunt, was dismantled and 
destroyed. Many of the houses we 
shall pass have been built from its 
massive ruins. It is singular, by the 
way, that it was twice captured by 
men of the name of Lilbum, or Lill- 
bume; once in the reign of Edward 11., 
once as I have related. On looking* 
over historical records, we are sur- 
prised to find how ofken certain 
names have been fatal to certain 
spots ; and this reminds me, by the 
way, that we boast the origin of the 
English sibyl, the venerable Mother 
Shipton. The wild rock, at whose 
foot she is said to have been bom, is 
worthy of the tradition." 

" You spoke just now," said Walter, 
who had not very patiently suffered 
the curate thus to ride bis hobby, 
''of Eugene Aram; you knew him 
welir 

" Nay : he suffered not any to do 
that! He was a remarkable youth. 
I have noted him fix>m his childhood 
upward, long before he came to Elnares- 
bro'i till on leaving this place, four- 
teen years back, I lost sight of him. — 
Strange, musing, solitary from a boy : 
but what accomplishment of learning 
he had reached! Never did I see 
one whom Nature so emphatically 
marked to be great. I often wonder 
that his name has not long ere this 
been more universally noised abroad, 
whatever he attempted was stamped 
with such signal success. I have by 
me some scattered pieces of his poetry 
when a boy : they were given me by 
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his poor father, long since dead ; and 
are full of a dim, shadowy anticipation 
of future fame. Perhaps, yet, before he 
dies, — he is still young, — the presen- 
timent will be realised. You, too, 
know him^ then r* 

" Yes ! I have known him. Stay 
•—dare I ask you a question, a fearful 
question 1 Did suspicion ever, in 
your mind, in the mind of any one, 
rest on Aram, as concerned in the 
mysterious disappearance of my — 
of Clarke? His acquaintance with 
Houseman who was suspected ; House- 
man's visit to Aram that night ; his 
previous poverty — so extreme, if I 
hear rightly ; his after riches — though 
they perhaps may be satisfactorily 
accounted for ; his leaving this town 
60 shortly after the disappearance I 
refer to ; — these alone might not create 
suspicion in me, but I have seen the 
man in moments of revery and abstrac- 
tion, I have listened to strange and 
broken words, I have noted a sudden, 
keen, and angry susceptibility to any 
unmeant appeal to a less peaceful or 
less innocent remembrance. And 
there seems to me inexplicably to 
hang over his heart some gloomy 
recollection, which I cannot divest 
myself from imagining to be that of 
guilt." 

Walter spoke quickly, and in great 
though half-suppressed excitement; 
the more kindled from observing that 
as he spoke. Summers changed coun- 
tenance, and listened as with painful 
and uneasy attention. 

" I will tell you," said the curate, 
after a short pause (lowering his voice) 
— " I will tell you : Aram did un- 
dergo- examination — I was present at 
it; but from his character, and the 
respect universally felt for him, the 
examination was close and secret. 
He was not, mark me, suspected of 
the murder of the unfortunate Clarke, 
nor was any suspicion of murder gene- 
rally entertained until all means of 
discovering Clarke were found wholly 



unavailing; but of sharing with House- 
man some part of the jewels with 
which Clarke was known to have left 
the town. This suspicion of robbery 
could not, however, be brought home, 
even to Houseman, and Aram was 
satis&ctorily acquitted from the im- 
putation. But in the minds of some 
present at that examination, a doubt 
lingered, and this doubt certainly 
deeply wounded a man so proud and 
susceptible. This, I believe, was the 
real reason of his quitting Knaresbro' 
almost immediately after that exami- 
nation. And some of us, who felt for 
him, and were convinced of his inno- 
cence, persuaded the others to hush 
up the circumstance of his examina- 
tion, nor has it generally transpired, 
even to this day, when the whole 
business is well-nigh forgot. But as 
to his subsequent improvement in 
circumstances, there is no doubt of 
his aunt's having left him a legacy 
sufficient to account for it." 

Walter bowed his head, and felt his 
suspicions waver, when the curate 
renewed : — 

" Yet it is but fair to tell you, who 
seem so deeply interested in the &te 
of Clarke, that since that period ru- 
mours have reached my ear that the 
woman at whose house Aram lodged, 
has from time to time dropped words 
that require explanation — hints that 
she could tell a tale — ^that she knowB 
more thaii men will readily believe- 
nay, once she is even reported to 
have said that the life of Eugene 
Aram was in her power." 

" Father of mercy ! and did Inquiry 
sleep on words so calling for its liveliest 
examination V 

"Not wholly. When the words were 
reported to me, I went to the house, 
but found the woman, whose habits 
and character are low and worthies^ 
was abrupt and insolent in her man« 
ner ; and after in vain endeavouring 
to call forth some expknation of 
the words she was said to have 
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uttered, I left Hit hovme folly pemaded 
that ihe had only giTen vent to a 
aeaBinglesB boaaty ai&d that the idle 
words of a diaorderly gossip eoold net 
be taken as evideooe against a man 
of the bfayneleas character and austere 
habits of Aram. Since, howoTer, yon 
lunre now reawakened investigation, 
we will visit her before you leave the 
town ; and it may be as wdl, too, that 
Houseman should undergo a forther 
investigation before we Buffier him to 

" I thank yon ! I thank yon !•— I 
will not let slip one thread of this 
dark due!" 

" And now," said the euratei, point- 
ing to a decent house, " we have 
reached the lodging Glaike occupied 
in the town !" 

An old man of respectable appear- 
sace opened the door, and welcomed 
the curate and his companion with an 
air of cordial respect^ which attested 
the well-deserved popularity of the 
Ibnner. 

** We have come," said the curate, 
" to ask you some questions respecting 
Daniel Clarke, whom you remember 
S8 your lodger. This gentleman is a 
relation of his>, and interested deeply 
inhis&te!'' 

" What» sir 1" quoth the old man ; 
''and have y(m, his relation, never 
heard of Mr. Qarke since he left the 
town) Strange! — this room, Ihis 
very room, was the one Mr. Clarke 
occupied, and next to this, — (here- 
opening adoor) was his bedchamber ! *' 

It was not without powerful emo- 
tion that Walter found himself thus 
within the apartment of his lost father. 
What a painful, what a gloomy, yet 
nered interest, every thing around 
instantly assumed ! The old-fashioned 
and heavy chairs — the brown wainscot 
mils — the little cupboard recessed as 
it w«re to the right of the fire-phice, 
and piled with morsels of Indian china 
and long t^>er wineglasses — the small 
window-panes set de^ in the wall^ 



giving a dim view of a bleak aaid 
iMlancholy-lookiBg garden in the resr 
— ^yea, the very floor be trod — ^the very 
table on which he leaned — ^the verj 
hearth, dull and fireless as it was, 
opposite his gaze — all took a familiar 
meaning in his eye, and breathed a 
household voice into his ear. And 
what he entered the inner room, how, 
even to suflbeation, were these strange, 
half-nd, yet not all bitter emotions 
increased. There was the bod on which 
his father had rested on the night 

before what ? periiaps his murder! 

The bed, probably a relic from the 
castle, when its antique furniture was 
set up to public sale, was hung with 
&ded tapestry, and above its dark and 
polished summit were hearselike and 
heavy trappings. Old commodes of 
rudely carved oak, a discoloured glass 
in a japan frame, a ponderous arm- 
chair of Elizabethan ftshion, and co- 
vered with the same tapestry as the 
bed, altogether gave that uneasy and 
sepulchral impression to the mind so 
commonly produced by the relics of 
a mouldering and forgotten antiquity. 

" It looks cheerless, sir," said the 
owner : " but then we have not had 
any regular lodger for years ; it is just 
the same as when Mr. Clarke lived 
here. But bless you, sir, he made the 
dull rooms look gay enough. He was 
a blithesome gentleman. He and his 
friends, Mr. Houseman especially, used 
to make the walls ring again when 
they were over their cups ! ** 

" It might have been better fbr 
Mr. Clarke," said the curate, " had he 
chosen his comrades with more discre- 
tion. Houseman was not a creditable, 
perhaps not a safe, companion." 

" That was no business of mine 
then," quoth the lodging-letter ; " but 
it might be now, since I have be^ a 
married man!" 

The curate smiled. ''Perhaps 
you, Mr. Moor, bore a part in tiiose 
revels?" 

''Why, indeed, Mr. CUrke would 
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occasionally make me take a glass or 
so, sir." 

''And you must then haye heard 
the conversations that took place 
between Houseman and himi Did 
Mr. Clarke, ever, in those conversar 
tions, intimate an intention ef leaving 
the town soon 1 And where, if so, did 
he talk of going 1" 

'' Oh ! first to London. I have often 
heard him talk of going to. London, 
and then taking a trip to see some 
relations of his in a distant part of 
the country. I remember his caress- 
ing a little boy of my brother's : you 
^ofr Jack, sir, not a little boy now, 
almost afl tall as this gentleman. Ah," 
said he with a sort of sigh, '' ah ! I 
have a boy at hom^e about this age, — ; 
wh^i shall I see him againi " 

" When indeed !'' thougiit Walter, 
taming away his &ce at this anecdote, 
^ him so naturally a£^ting. 

"And the night that Clarke left 
you, were you awaire of his absence 1" 

" 1^0 ! he went to his room at his 
■Hud hour, which was late, and the 
next morning I found his bed had not 
beoi slept in, and that he was gone — 
gone with ail his jewels, money, and 
Taluables ; heavy luggage he had none, 
fie was a eusning gentleman; lie 
BAFer loved paying a bm. Be was 
gxeatlyin debt in different parts ef 
ibe town, though he had not been here 
long. He ordered every thing and 
psad &r nothing." 

Walter groaned. It was his iwther's 
ehaneter exactly ; partly H might be 
fh>m dishonest prindples Bopcradded 
io the earlier feelmgs «cf his nature ; 
but partly also from that temperar 
inent, at onee dureless and procnusti- 
Batiag^ which, more: aften tiian vice. 



loses men the advantage of reputa- 
tion. 

"Then in your own mind, and from 
your knowledge of him," renewed the 
curate, " you would suppose that 
Clarke's disappearance was inteif- 
tionai ; that, though nothing haa 
since been heard of him, none of the 
blacker rumours afloat were, well 
founded r: 

" I confess, sir, begging this gentle- 
man's pardon, who you say is a rela- 
tion, I confess / see no reason to think 
otherwise." 

"Was Mr. Aram, Eugene Aram, 
ever a guest of Clarice's? Did ^ou 
ever see them together ? " 

" Never ai this house. I fimcy 
Houseman <mce presented Mr. Aram 
to Clarke; and that th^ mxy have 
met and conversed some two or three 
times — not more, I believe; they 
were scarcely congenial ^irits, sir." * 

Walter, having now recovered his 
self-possesmon, entered into the con- 
versation; and endeavoured, by as 
minute an examination as his inge- 
nuity could suggest, to obtain some 
additional light upon the mysterious 
aubjectsodeeplyat his heart. Nothing, 
however, of any effectual import was 
obtained from the good man of the 
house. He had evidently persuaded 
himself that Clarke's d^si^^pearanos 
was easily aeoounted fox; and would 
snarcely lend attention to uiy other 
suggestion than that of Clarke's da- 
honesty. Nor did his recollection of 
the meetings betweeji Houseman and 
Clarke furnish him with any thing 
worthy of narration. With a spirit 
somewhat damped and disappointed^ 
Walter, accompanied by the curate, 
reBomneaced his exi)edkian. 
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CHAPTER XL 



QBIET TS Jl RUmAK. TBI CHAMBER ' 07 SARL7 DEATH. — A HOMELY TET 

MOMENTOUS 0OHFB88ION.— THE BABTH'S 8E0BBTS. — THE OAYEBN. — THE 
AOOUSATIOE. 

" All l8 not well, 
I doubt some fool play* 

• • • • • 

F«iil deeds will rise, 
Thongh all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's ^yes.**— ITamZet. 



As they passed through the street, 
they perceived three or four persons 
standing round the open door of a 
house of ordinary description, the 
windows of which were partially 
closed. 

" It is the house," said the curate, 
" in which Houseman's daughter died 
'—poor — ^poor child ! Yet why mourn 
for the young 1 Better that the light 
cloud should fade away into heaven 
with the morning hreath, than travel 
through the weary day to gather in 
darkness and end in storm." 
. "Ah, sir!" said an old man, leaning 
on his stick, and lifting his h&t in 
obeisance to the curate, " the fiither is 
within, and takes on bitterly. He 
drives them all away from the room, 
and sits moaning by the bedside, as 
if he was a-going out of his mind. 
Won't your reverence go in to him a 
bitr 

The curate looked at Walter in- 
quiringly. " Perhaps," swd the latter 
"you had better go in : I wiU wait 
without" 

While the curate hesitated, they 
heard a voice in the passage, and pre- 
sently Houseman was seen at the &r 
end, driving some women before him 
with vehement gesticulations. 

"I tell you, ye hell-hags I" shrieked 
his harsh and now straining voice, 
"that ye suffered her to die. Why 
did ye not send to London for phy- 1 



sicians? Am I not rich enough to 
buy my child's life at any price 'i By 
the living — ! I would have turned 
your very bodies into gold to have 
saved her. But she's dead! and I 
— out of my sight— out of my way ! " 
And with his hands clenched, his 
brows knit> and his head uncovered. 
Houseman sallied forth from the 
door, and Walter recognised the tra- 
veller of the preceding night. He 
stopped abruptly as he saw the little 
knot without, and scowled round at 
each of them with a malignant and 
ferocious aspect. "Very well — ^it'a 
veiy well, neighbours!" said he at 
length with a fierce laugh : " this is 
kind! You have come to welcome 
Richard Houseman home, have ye 7 — 
Good, good! Not to gloat at his 
distress! — Lord! no. Ye have.no 
idle curiosity — ^no prying, searching, 
gossiping devil within ye, that makes 
ye love to flock, and gape, and chatter, 
when poor men suffer! this is all 
pure compassion ; and Houseman, the 
good, gentle, peaceful, honest House- 
man, you feel for him, — I know you 
do ! Hark ye : begone — away-^ 
march —tramp — or — Ha^ ha f 
there they go — there they go I" 
laughing wildly again as the firight- 
ened neighbours shrunk from the 
spot, leaving only Walter and the 
clergyman with the childless man. 
"Be comforted. Houseman!" said 
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Summers, Boothingly : '' it Ib a dread- 
ful affliction that you have sustained. 
I inew your daughter well : you may 
have heard her speak of me. Let us 
in^ and try what heavenly comfort 
there is in prayer." 

"Prayer! pooh! I am Bichard 
Houseman!" 

" Lives there one man for whom 
prayer is unavailing )" 

" Out, canter, out ! My pretty 
Jane ! — and she laid her head on my 
bosom,— and looked up in my face, — 
and so — died!" 

"Come," said the curate, placing 
his hand on Houseman's arm, "come." 

Before he could proceed. House- 
man, who was muttering to himself, 
shook him off roughly, and hurried 
away up the street ; but after he had 
gone a few paces, he turned back, 
and, approaching the curate, said, in 
a more collected tone, — ** I pray you, 
sir, since you are a clergyman (I 
recollect your face, and I recollect 
Jane said you had been good to her) 
— I pray you go, and say a few words 
over her : but stay— -don't bring in my 
name — you understand. I don't wish 
God to recollect that there lives such 
a man as he who now addresses you. 
Halloo ! (shouting to the women), my 
hat, and stick too. Fal lal la! fal la! 
— ^why should these things make us 
play ^e madman? It is a fine day, 
sir: we shall have a late winter. 

Curse the b- ! how long she is. 

Yet the hat was left below. But 
when a death is in the house, sir, it 
throws things into confusion: don't 
you find it so ]" 

Here, one of the women, pale, 
trembling, and tearful, brought the 
ruffian his hat; and, placing it de- 
liberately on his head, and bowing 
with a dreadful and convulsive attempt 
to smile, he walked slowly away, and 
disappeared. 

" What strange mummers grief 
makes ! " said the curate. " It is an 
appalling spectacle when it thus 
No. 74. 



wrings out feeling from a man of 
that mould ! But, pardon me, my 
young friend ; let me tarry here for a 
moment." 

" I will enter the house with you, 
said Walter. And the two men 
walked in, and in a few moments 
they stood within the chamber of 
death. 

The fi&ce of the deceased had not 
yet suffered the last withering change. 
Her young countenance was hushed 
and serene ; and, but for the fixed- 
ness of the smile, you might have 
thought the lips moved. So delicate, 
fiiir, and gentle were the features, 
that it was scarcely possible to believe 
such a scion could spring from such 
a stock; and it seemed no longer 
wonderful that a thing so young, so 
innocent, so lovely, and so early 
blighted, should have touched that 
reckless and dark nature which re- 
jected all other invasion of the softer 
emotions. The curate wiped his eyes, 
and kneeling down prayed, if not for - 
the dead (who, as our Church teaches,^ 
are beyond human intercession) — ^per- 
haps for the fiither she had left on 
earth, more to be pitied of the two ! 
Nor to Walter was the scene without 
something more impressive and thrill- 
ing than its mere pathos alone. He, 
now standing beside the corpse of 
Houseman's child, was son to the man 
of whose murder Houseman had been 
suspected. The childless and the 
fatherless ! might there be no retri- 
bution here 1 

When the curate's prayer was over^ 
and he and Walter escaped from the^ 
incoherent blessings and complaints 
of the women of the house, they, with 
difficulty resisting the impression the 
scene had left upon their minds, once 
more resumed their errand. 

"This is no time," said Walter, 
musingly, " for an examination of 
Houseman; yet it must not be for- 
gotten." 

The curate did not reply for some 
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aoBMBto ; and thai, as an answer to 
tlie remark, obaerred that the oonrer- 
aation they aotieipated irith Aram's 
former hoBtess might throw some 
light on their.researehes. Th^ now 
proceeded to another part of the 
town, and arriyed at a lonely and 
desolate-looking honae, wiiich seemed 
to wear in its very appearance some- 
tiling strange;, 8ad,andominonB. Some 
honses have an eacpreesion, as it were, 
in their outward aspeet^ that sinks on- 
aeoonntably into the heart — a dim 
oppresslTe eloquenoe, which dispirits 
and afl^ts. You say, some stoiy 
must be attached to those walls ; 
seme legendaxy interest, of a darker 
natnre, ought to be associated with 
the mute stone and mortar : yon feel 
a mingled awe and cariosity creep 
orer yon as you gaze. Such was the 
description of tibe house that the 
yeung adrenturer now surveyed. It 
was of antique ardiiteotare, notlun- 
common in old towns : gable-ends 
rose from the roof; dull, small, latticed 
panes weie sunk deep in the grey, 
difloolonred wall; the pale, in part, 
was broken and jagged; and rank 
weeds sprang up in the neglected 
garden, through which they walked 
towards the porch. The door was 
open; they entered, and found an 
old woman of coarse appearance 
sitting by the fireside, and gazing 
on spaoe with that yacent stare which 
so often chazaeterises the repose and 
relavatioii of the uneducated poor. 
Walter felt an involuntary thriU of 
dislike come orer him, as he looked 
at the Bolitaxy inmate of the solitary 
house. 

"Hey day, sir!" Bal4 Bhe in a 
grating voioe; "and what now t Oh ! 
Mr. Summers, is it yon? You're 
welcome, sir. I wishea I oenld offer 
you %fgaum of summut, but the bottle 's 
dry— he J he I" pointing with a re- 
Tolting grin to an empty bettto tiiat 
stood on a niche within the heaeth. 
''I den'i. know how it is^ sir, bnt I 



nerer wants to eat ; but aht 'tla the 
liquor that does un good ! " 

"You have Uved a long time in 
this house 1 " said the curate. 

"A long time— some thirty yean 
an' more." 

" Yon remember your lodger, Mr. 
Aram 1" 

"A— weU— yesl" 

"An excellent man " 

"Humph." 

" A most admirable man !" 

"A-humph! hei — ^humph! that's 
neither here nor there." 

" Why, you dont seem to think as 
all the rest of the world does with 
regard to hun?" 

" I knows what I knows." 

"Ah! by-the-by, you have some 
oock-and-a-bull story about him, I 
fiincy, but you never could explain 
yoursdf ; it is merely for Ihe love of 
seeming wise that yon invented it; 
eh, Qoodyl" 

The old woman shook her head, and 
crossing her hands on her knee, re* 
plied with peculiar emphasis, but in a 
very low and whiapered vaiee^ "I eoold 
hang him i" 

"Pooh!" 

"Tell you I could!" 

"Well, let's have the story then 1" 

" No, no ! I have not told it to 
ne^er a one yet; and I wont f<Hr 
nothing. What will yon give me % — 
Make it worth my while ? " 

" Tell us all, honesUy, faarky, and 
fully, and yon shall have fire golden 
guineas. There, Qoody." 

Boused by this promiaes^ the dame 
looked up with more of energy than 
she had yet shown, and smttered to 
herself, rocking her chair to and fro, 
" Aha ! why not % no fear now — ^both 
gone— can't now murder the poor old 
cretnr, as the wretch once tiueatened« 
Pive golden guineas— five^ did yon 
say, sir, — ^fivel" 

" Ay, and periiaps our bounty may 
not stop thein," sssd the eoxate. 

StiU liie. old wconaiL hesitaM, 
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still ske muttered to herself; but^ 
lifter some farther prelude, and some 
farther enticement from theeurate, the 
which we spare our reader, she eame 
at length to tke following narration : — 
" It was on the 7th of February, in 
the year '44 ; yes, '44, about six o'clock 
in the evening, for I was a-washing in 
the kitchen, when Mr. Aram called to 
me, an' desired of me to make a fire 
np-staars, which I did : he then walked 
out. Some hours afterwards, it might 
be two in the morning, I was lying 
asmike, for I was mighty bad with the 
toothache, when I heard a noise below, 
and two or three voices. On this, I 
was greatly afeard, and got out o' bed, 
and, opening the door, I saw Mr. 
Houseman and Mr. Clarke coming 
iqHrtairs to Mr. Aram's room, and 
Mr. Aram followed them. Th^ shut 
the door, and stayed there, it might 
be an hour. Well, I could not a-think 
what oould make so shy an' resarved 
a gentleman as Mr. Aram admit these 
'ere wild madcaps like at that hour ; 
an' I lay awake a-thinking an' a-think- 
ing till I heard the dt>or open agin, 
an' I went to listen at the keyhole, 
an' Mr. Clarke said : ' It will soon be 
meining, and we must get off.' They 
then all three left the house ; but I 
oould not sleep, an' I got up afore five 
o'clock, and about that hour Mr. Aram 
an' Mr. Houseman returned, and they 
both glowered at me, as if they did 
not like to find me a-Btirring; an' 
Mr. Aram went into hk room, and 
Houseman turned and frowned at me 
as black as night. — ^Lord have mercy 
on me 1 I see him now ! An* I was 
sadly feared, an' I listened at the key- 
hole, an' I heard Houseman say : ' If 
the woman comes in, she'll tell.' 
'What can she tell r saidMr.Aram: 
'poor nmplething, she knows nothing.' 
With thiMb, Hougeman said, says he : 
'U ahe tells that I am here, it wUl be 
eniragh ; but however,'-— with a shook- 
ing oath^-— ' we 11 take ao opportnnily 
to shoot her.' 



" On that I was so frighted that I 
went away back to my own room, and 
did not stir till they had a-gone ont^ 
and then ** 

" What time was that r* 

"About seven o'clock. Well, yon 
put me out! where was I? — Well, 
I went into Mr. Aram's room, an' I 
seed they had been burning a fire, an' 
that all the ashes were taken out o' 
the grate ; so I went an' looked at the 
rubbish behind the house, and there 
sure enough I seed the ashes, and 
among 'em several bits o' cloth and 
linen which seemed to belong to 
wearing apparel ; and there, too, waa 
a handkerchief which I had obsarved 
Houseman wear (for it was a very 
curious handkerchief, all spotted) 
many 's the time, and there was blood 
on it, 'bout the size of a shilling. An' 
afterwards I seed Houseman, an' I 
showed him the handkerchidT; and 
I said to him, 'What has come of 
Clarke V an' he frowned, and, looking 
at me, said, 'Hark'ye, I know not 
what you mean : but, as sure as the 
devil keeps watch for soula, I will 
shoot you through the head if you 
ever let that d — d tongue of yours 
let slip a single word about Clarke^ 
or me, or Mr. Aram ; so look to 
yourself!' 

'' An' I was all scared, and trimbled 
from limb to limb ; an' for two whole 
yearn afterwards (long arter Aram 
and Houseman were both gone) I niver 
could so much as open my lips on the 
matter ; and afore he went, Mr. Aram 
would sometimes look at me, not 
sternly-like as the villain Houseman, 
but as if he would read to the bottom 
of my heart. Oh! I was as if you had 
taken a mountain off o' me, when he 
an' Houseman left the town ; for sure 
as the sun shines I believes, from 
what I have now said, that they 
two murdered Clarke on that same 
February night An* now, Mr. Sum- 
mers, I feels more ea^ than I has felt 
for many a long day; an' if I have 
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not told it afore, it is because I 
thought of Houseman's frown, and 
his horrid words ; but snmmut of it 
would ooze out of my tongue now an' 
then, for it 's a hard thing, sir, to 
know a secret o' that sort and be quiet 
and still about it; and, indeed, I was 
not the same cretur when I knew it 
as I was afore, for it made me take to 
anything rather than thinking; and 
that 's the reason, sir, I lost the good 
crakter I used to have." 

Such, somewhat abridged from its 
" says he " and " says I " — its involu- 
tions and its tautologies, was the story 
which Walter held his breath to hear. 
But events thicken, and the maze is 
nearly thridden. 

''Not a moment now should be 
lost," said the curate, as they left the 
house. " Let us at once proceed to a 
very able magistrate, to whom I can 
introduce you, and who lives a little 
way out of the town." 

" As you will," said "Walter, in an 
altered and hollow voice. ** I am as 
a man Btanding on an eminence, who 
views the whole scene he is to travel 
over, stretched before him; but is 
dizzy and bewildered by the height 
which he has reached. I know — I feel 
—that I am on the brink of fearful 
and dread discoveries ; — pray God 
that — r- But heed me not, sir, — heed 
me not — let ub on — on ! " 

It was now approaching towards 
the evening ; and as they walked on, 
having left the town, the sun poured 
his last beams on a g^up of persons 
that appeared hastily collecting and 
gathering round a spot, well known 
in the neighbourhood of Enares- 
borough, called Thistle Hill. 
; " Let us avoid the crowd," said the 
curate. " Yet what, I wonder, can 
be its cause 1" While he spoke, two 
peasants hurried by towards the 
throng. 

** What is the meaning of the crowd 
yonder ] " asked the curate. 

" I don't know exactly, your 



honour; but I hears as how Jem 
Ninnings, digging for stone for the 
limekiln, have dug out a big woodea 
chest." 

A shout from the group broke 
in on the peasant's explanation — a 
sudden simultaneous shout, but not 
of joy, something of dismay and horror 
seemed to breathe in the sound. 

Walter looked at the curate: — aa 
impulse— a sudden instinct — seemed 
to attract them involuntarily to the 
spot whence that sound arose ; — ^they 
quickened their pace— they made their 
way through the throng. A deep 
chest, that had been violently forced, 
stood before them: its contents had 
been dragged to day, and now lay on 
the sward — a bleached and mouldering 
skeleton 1 Several of the bones were 
loose, and detached from the body. 
A general hubbub of voices from the 
spectators, — inquiry — ^guess — fear — 
wonder — rang confiisedly round. 

"Yes!" said one old man,'' with, 
grey hair, leaning on a pickaxe ; " it 
is now about fourteen years since the 
Jew pedlar disappeared; — ^these are 
probably his bones — he was supposed 
to have been murdered ! " 

" Nay I " screeched a woman, draw- 
ing back a chUd who, all unalarmed,. 
was about to touch the ghastly relics- 
— "Nay, the pedlar was heard of 
afterwards? I'll tell ye, ye may be 
sure these are the bones of Clarke — 
Daniel Clarke — whom the country 
was so stirred about, when we were 
young ! " 

" Right, dame, right ! It is Clarke's 
skeleton," was the simultaneous cry. 
And Walter, pressing forward, stood 
over the bones, and waved his hand, 
as to guard them from farther insult. 
His sudden appearance — his tall 
stature — his wild gesture — ^the horror 
— ^the paleness — the grief of his coun- 
tenance — struck and appalled all pre- 
sent. He remained speechless, and 
a sudden silence succeeded the late 
clamour. 
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' "And what do you here, fools 1" 
said a voice abruptly. The spectators 
turned — ^a new comer had been added 
to the throng ; — it was Sichard House- 
man. His dress, loose and disarranged 
— ^his flushed cheeks and rolling eyes 
>-— betrayed the source of consolation 
to which he had flown from his 
domestic affliction. " What do ye 
here 'i " said he, reeling forward. " Ha ! 
human bones ! and whose may they 
be, think ye 1" 

"They are Clarke's!" said the 
woman, who had first given rise to 
that supposition. "Yes, we think 
they are Daniel Clarke's — he who 
disappeared some years ago ! " cried 
two or three voices in concert. 

" Clarke's 1" repeated Houseman, 
stooping down and picking up a thigh- 
bone, which lay at a little distance 
from the rest; "Clarke's? — ha! ha! 
they are no more Clarke's than 
mine ! " 

" Behold ! " shouted Walter, in a 
voice that rang from cliff to plain, — 
ftnd springing forward, he seized 
Houseman with a giant's grasp, — 
" Behold the murderer ! " 

As if the avenging voice of Heaven 
had spoken, a thrilling, an electric 
conviction darted through the crowd. 
Each of the elder spectators remem- 
bered at once the person of Houseman, 
and the suspicion that had attached to 
his name. 

"Seize him! seize him!" burst 
forth from twenty voices. " Houseman 
is the murderer ! " 

"Murderer!" Altered Houseman, 
trembling in the iron hands of Walter 
— "murderer of whom? I tell ye 
these are not Clarke's bones ! " 

"Where then do they Me V* cried 
his arrestor. 

Pale—confused—conscience-stricken 
—the bewilderment of intoxication 
mingling with that of fear. Houseman 
turned a ghastly look around him, 
and, shrinking from the eyes of all, 
reading in the eyes of all his con- 



demnation, he gasped out, "Search 
St. Kobert's Cave, in the turn at the 
entrance!" 

/'Away!" rang the deep voice of 
Walter, on the instant— " away ! — 
to the Cave — to the Cave ! " 

On the banks of the river Nid, 
whose waters keep an everlasting 
murmur to the crags and trees that 
overhang them, is a wild and dreary 
cavern, hollowed from a rock, which, 
according to tradition, was formerly 
the hermitage of one of those early 
enthusiasts who made their solitude 
in the sternest recesses of earth, and 
from the austerest thoughts, and the 
bitterest penance, wrought their joy- 
less offerings to the great Spirit of 
the lovely world. To this desolate 
spot, called, from the name of its 
once-celebrated eremite, St. Robert's 
Cave, the crowd now swept, increasing 
its numbers as it advanced. 

The old man who had discovered 
the' unknown remains, which were 
gathered up and made a part of the 
procession, led the way; Houseman, 
placed between two strong and active 
men, went next ; and Walter followed 
behind, fixing his eyes mutely upon 
the ruffian. The curate had had the 
precaution to send on before for 
torches, for the wintry evening now 
darkened round them, and the light 
from the torch-bearers, who met them 
at the cavern, cast forth its red and 
lurid flare at the mouth of the chasm. 
One of these torches Walter himself 
seized, and his was the first step that 
entered the gloomy passage. At this 
place and time, Houseman, who till 
then, throughout their short journey, 
had seemed to have recovered a sort 
of dogged self-possession, recoiled, and 
the big drops of fear or agony fell fast 
from his brow. He was dragged for- 
ward forcibly into the cavern; and 
now as the space filled, and the torches 
flickered against the grim walls, 
glaring on faces which caught, from 
the deep and thrilling contagion of 
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a common flentimeiit, one eimunon 
expression ; it was not well possible for 
the wildest imagination to conceiye a 
loene better fitted for the nnhallowed 
burial-place of the murdered dead. 

The eyes of all now turned upon 
Houseman ; and he, after twice vainly 
endeavouring to speak, for the words 
died inarticulate and choked within 
him^ advancing a few steps, pointed 
towards a spot on which, the next 
moment, fell the concentrated light 
of every torch. An indescribable and 
miiversal murmur, and then a breath- 
less silence, ensued. On the spot which 
Houseman had indicated, — ^with the 
head placed to the right, lay what once 
had been a human body ! 

''Can you swear," said the priest, 
solemnly^ as he turned to Houseman, 
f* that these are the bones of CUurke?" 

"Before Qod, I can swear itl" 
replied Houseman, at length finding 
Toiee. 

"MtFazhbrI" broke from Walter^s 
lips, as he sank upon his knees ; and 
that exchunatum completed the awe 
and hoizor which prevailed in the 



huMMits of all pfesenl. fii«ng bgrllie 
sense of the danger he had drawB 
upon himself, and despair and excite- 
ment restoring, in some measure;, not 
only his natural hardihood but hia 
natural astuteness; Houseman hera 
mastering his emotions, and making 
that effort whidi he was afterwards 
enabled to follow up with an advantage 
to himself, of which he could not thsai 
have dreamed; — Houseman, I isgr, 
cried aloud,^ 

''Bat/didnotdothedeed: /am 
not the murderer." 

"Bpeak out! — ^whom do you afi- 
cuseV said the curate. 

Drawing his breath hard, aad 
setting bis teeth, as with some stedad 
determination. Houseman replied, — 

" The murderer is Eugene Anun 1 " 

" Aram 1 " shouted Walter, startiiig 
to his feet : ''0 God, thy hand halh 
directed me hither ! " And sadden]^ 
and at once sense left him, and he 
fell, as if a shot had pierced through 
his heart, beside the reaaains of thet 
fisther whom he had thus mystarioualj 
diaoovered. 
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Of mn^ Kcucii re^ei iuf^p j£AA^ kcuc^ re^xupf 

'HSIOA. 



Surely the man that plotteth ill against his neighbour perpetrateth 
ill against himself, and the eyil design is most evil to him that deviseth it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OItASSI>ALE.^-THI UOBSTSQ 07 THB MARRIAGE.— THE ORONES' CtOSSIP.— THE 

BRIDE AT HER TOILET. — THB ARRIVAL. 

« Jam veniet virgo, jam dioetur Hymencu^ 
Hymen, O Hymenaee ! Hymen ades, O Hymenaee ! " 

Catdixus : Carmen Nupilale. 



It was now the moniing in which 
Eugene Aram was to be married to 
Madeline Lester. The student's house 
had been set in order for the arrival 
of the bride^ and though it was yet 
early mom, two old women whom his 
domestic (now not the only one^ for a 
buxom lass of eighteen had been 
transplanted from Lester's household, 
to meet the additional cares that the 
change of circumstances brought to 
Aiam's) had invited to assist her in 
arranging what was already arranged, 
were bustling about the lower apart- 
ments, and making matters as they 
caU it " tidy." 

" Them flowers look but poor things 
after all," muttered an old crone, whom 
our readers will recognise as Dame 
Darkmans, placing a bowl of exotics 
on the table. "They does not look 
nigh so cheerful as them as grows in 
the open air." 

"Tush! Goody Darkmans," said 
the second gossip. " They be much 
prettier and finer to my mind ; and so 



• Now than the Virgin arrive i now shall 
be eurtff the Hpmeneal^Hpmen HymenausI 
Be present, Bymen Hymenesus ! 



said Miss Kelly, when she plucked 
them last night and sent me down 
with them. They says there is not a 
blade o' grass that the master does 
not know. He must be a good man 
to love the things of the field so." 

"Ho ! " said Dame Darkmans, "ho ! 
when Joe Wrench was hanged for 
shooting the lord's keeper, and he 
mounted the scafibld wid' a nosegay 
in his hand, he said, in a peevish 
voice, says he : ' Why does not they 
give me a tarnation 1 I always loved 
them sort o' flowers; I wore them 
when I went a courting Bess Lucas ; 
an' I would like to die with one in my 
hand !' So a man may like flowers, 
and be but a hempen dog after all 1 " 

"Now don't you. Goody; be still, 
can't yon 1 what a tale for a marriage 
dayl" 

"Tally vally," returned the grim 
hag ; " many a blessing carries a curse 
in its arms, as the new moon carries 
the old. This won't *be one of your 
happy weddings, I tell ye." 

" And why d' ye say tiiat % " 

" Did you ever see a man with a 
look like that make a happy husband] 
— ^No, no; can ye fancy the merry 
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laugli o' childer in this house, or a 
babe on the father's knee, or the 
happy, still smile on the mother's 
winsome face, some few year hence ] 
Ko, Madge ! the de'il has set his black 
claw on the man's brow." 

''Hush! hush. Goody Darkmans, 
he may hear o' ye," said the second 
gossip; who, having now done all 
that remained to do, had seated her- 
self down by the window ; while the 
more ominous crone, leaning over 
Aram's oak chair, uttered^ from 
thence her sibyl bodings. 

" No," replied Mother Darkmans, 
'' I seed him go out an hour agooe, 
when the sun was just on the rise; 
and I said, when I seed him stream 
into the wood yonder, and the ould 
leaves splashed in the damp under his 
feet ; and his hat was aboon his brows, 
and his lips went so ; I «ud, lays I, 
'tis not the man that will make a 
hearth bright, that would walk thus 
on his niurriaga <iay. But I knowB 
what I knows ; and I minds what I 
seed kkst night." 

"Why, whaididyou lee last night]" 
aaked the listener, with a trembling 
^oice: for Mother Barkmans was a 
great teller of ghost and witeh teles, 
and a eertaia iae&ble awe of her dark 
g^Hiy featiues and malignant wor«ls 
ImuI cireuloted pr^y largely through- 
out the village. 

" Why, I sat iip here with the ould 
«deaf woman, and we were a drinking 
the health of the man and his wife 
that is to be, and it was nigh twelve 
o' the clock ere I minded it was time 
to go home. W^l, so I puts on n^y 
cloak, and the moon was up, an' I 
goes along by the wood, and up by 
iFairlegh field, an' I was singing the 
ballad on Joe Wreaoh's hanging, for 
the spirats had made me gamescmie, 
when I sees stnoemut <hurk <we6p, 
creep, but iver so &Bt, arter me ever 
the fiel<|» and mining right ahead to 
the village. And I stands still, an' I 
wm -not .a bit alsavd; but sure I 



thought it was no living cretur, at the 
first sight. And so it comes up faster 
and faster, and then I sees it was not 
one thing, but a many, many things, 
and they darkened the whole field 
afore me. And what d' ye think they 
was ? — a whole body o' grey rats, thou- 
sands and thousands on 'em, and they 
were making away from the out- 
buildings here. For sure they knew 
— ^the witch things, — ^that an ill luck 
sat on the spot. And so I stood aside 
by the tree, an' I laughed to look on 
the ugsome creturs, as they swept close 
by me, tramp, tramp ; an' they never 
heeded me a jot ; luikt some on '<a& 
looked aslant at me with their glitter- 
ing eyes, and showed their white 
teeth, as if they grinned, and were 
saying to me, ' Ha, ha ! Goody Dark- 
mans, the house that we leave is a 
fiftlling house ; iar the de¥il «iU luive 
his own.' " 

In some paarts of the oauatrj, tad 
especially in that where our mcba is 
laid, no om^i ja more snpenlitiouaE^ 
believed evil than the departure of 
these loathMune aaimalB from their 
aecustomed habitation: the instinet 
whioh ifrsappeeed toiDaketfaemfideseit 
an unsafe tmement, is supposed a]«> 
to make them predict, in ieaag^iaa, 
ill fortune to the possessor. But 
while the ears of the lietming goanp 
were still tingling with this namtioa, 
the dark figme of tbe student psMsd 
the window, and the old women staii- 
ing up, appeared in all the bustle of 
prepantton, as Aram now enteieibibe 
apartment. 

''A hskppj day, yonr honoor— aa 
happy good morning," said .both Ae 
crones in a breath ; but the Ueasiiig 
of the worse-natured was -vented in so 
harsh a ecnak, that Aram turned 
round as if struck by the aosnid ; and 
still more disliking the weH-vemat- 
bered aspect of the person from whojxi 
it came, waved his hand impatiently, 
and bade them begone. 

'' A-whish — a-whish j " untteied 
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Bsme DarfemAXifij ** to spoke so io tbe 
poor; but the cats never 1m, the 
b<Hmy things ! " 

Aram threw himaelf into his dialx, 
and remained for some moments ab- 
Boz^bed in a leverj, which did not bear 
the aspect of gloom. Then, walking 
once or twiee.to and &o the apartment, 
he stopped opposite the chimnej- 
piece, oyer which were slung the fire- 
annSy which he neyer omitted to keep 
charged and primed. 

'' Humph ! " he said, iudf aloud, 
''ye haye been bntidle servants ; and 
now ye are but little likely ever to 
requite the care I have bestowed upon 
you." 

With, that, a £unt smile crossed his 
features, and turning away he ascended 
the stairs that led to the lofty chamber 
in which he had been so often wont to 
outwatcb the stars, 

'* The souls of qrstems, and the lords of life. 
Through their wide empires.** 

Before we f&llow Km to Tiis bigh 
and lonely retreat we will bring the 
reader to the manor-house, where all 
was already gladness and quiet but 
deep joy. 

It wanted about three hours to that 
fisad fbr the marriage; and Aram 
was not expected at tiie manor-house 
till an hour before the celebration of 
tiie eyent. Neyertheless, the bells 
weve abneady ringing loudly and 
blithely ; and the near vicinity of the 
eborch to the house biougbt tfast 
aonnd, so iDespresBH)!^ buoyant and 
dwering, to the ean of the bride, with 
a noisy merriment that seemed like 
the heariy yviee of an old-fadiiosed 
Mend who seeks in his greeting 
lather cordiality than dieeietton. 
Before her glasa stood the beantifnl, 
the yiigin, &e glorious ftNrm of Hade- 
line Lester ; and Ellinor, with tfem- 
bling hands (and a voice lietween a 
laugh and a 07), was J)raidiiig up her 
fliflter'B ndti heir, and utterii^ her 
hopes, her wishes, her eongmtuli^ioiis. 



l?ke small lattice was open, and the 
air came rather duUxngly to the brid^ 
bosom. 

" it is a gloomy morning, deafest 
!KelV* said she, shivering; "the 
winter seems about to begin at last." 

" Stay, I will shut the window ; the 
sun is struggling with the douds at 
present, but I am sure it will clear up 
by and by. You don't — ^you dont 
leave us— «the word must out — tiM 
evening." 

'' Don't cry !" said Madeline, haff 
weeping herself; and sitting down she 
drew Ellinor to her; and the two 
sisters, who had never been parted 
since birth, exchanged tears that were 
natural, though scarcely the unmixed 
tears of griel 

''And what pleasant evenings we 
shall have," said Madeline, holding 
her sister's hands, " in the Christmas 
time ! You will be staying with us, 
you know ; and that pretty old room 
in the north of the house Eugene has 
already ordered to be fitted up fbr 
you. Well, suid my dear father, and 
dear Walter, who will be returned 
long ere then, will walk oyer to see 
us, and praise my housekeeping, and 
so forth. And then, after dinner, we 
will draw near the &te, — ^I next to 
fingene, and my father, our gtntA, on 
theother side of me, with hia long gray 
hair andhiagoedfine ieiee, with a tear 
of kind £eelingin hia eye : yen knov 
that look he has whenever he is 
aflfoetedl And at a littfe distance en 
the other eide of ihe heartii will be 
you; — ^^and Walter — I suppow we 
mustmakeroomforhim. And£i^gene, 
who will be then the liv^est of you 
all, shall read to us with his softeiear 
voice, m tell us all about the birds 
and lowers, and stmnge thingB in 
other eoimtriea* And then after 
supper we will walk half>way hoflse 
across that beautiful vaUey-^beauUful 
even in winter — ^with my fsUiier and 
Walter, and eount the bUob, and take 
new lessons in astrenemy, aiHl h 
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tales about the astrologers and the 
alchymists, with their fine old dreams. 
Ah ! it will he such a happy Christ- 
mas^ Ellinor 1 And then^.when spring 
comes, some fine morning — ^finer than 
this — when the birds are about^ and 
the leaves getting green, and the 
flowers springing up every day, I shall 
be called in to help your toilet, as you 
have helped mine, and to go with you 
to church, though not, alas I as your 
bridesmaid. Ah! whom shall we 
have for that duty 1" 

''Pshaw!" said Ellinor, smiling 
through her tears. . 

While the sisters were thus engaged, 
and Madeline was trying, with her 
innocent kindness of heart, to exhila- 
rate the spirits, so naturally depressed. 



of her doting sister, the sound of car- 
riage-wheels was heard in the distance; 
nearer, nearer ; — now the sound 
stopped, as at the gate; — now&st, 
faster, — ^fast as the postilions could 
ply whip, and the horses tear along, 
while the groups in the churchyard 
ran forth to gaze, and the bells rang 
merrily all the while, two chaises 
whirled by Madeline's window, and 
stopped at the porch of the house : 
the sisters had flown in surprise to 
the casement. 

"It is — it is— good God! it is 
Walter," cried Ellinor; "but how 
pale he looks ! " 

"And who are those strange men 
withhimi "fiilteredMadeline,alarmed, 
though she knew not why. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE STVDKKT ALONE IH HIS OHAXBEB. — THE UrTEBBUPTIOK. — FAITHFUL LOVE. 

'* Nequicquam tbalamo grayes 
Ha rta a 

Yitabis, BtrepHanique, et celerem sequi 
AJaoem.'*— HoBAT. Od, zy. lib. I. 



' Aloee in his &vourite chamber, the 
instruments of science around him, 
and books, some of astronomical 
research, some of less lofty but yet 
abstruser lore, scattered on the tables, 
Eugene Aram indulged the last medi- 
tation he believed likely to absorb his 
thoughts before that great change of 
life which was to bless solitude with 
a companion. 

" Tes," said he, pacing the apart- 
ment with folded anns, — "yes, all is 
safe ! He will not again return ; the 
dead sleeps now without a witness. I 
may lay this working brain upon the 
bosom that loves me, and not start at 

* In vain within your nuptial chamber 
vtitt pou ihun the deadly tpeartf ihe hostile 
shout and Ajax eager in pursuit. 



night and think that the soft hand 
around my neck is the hangman's 
gripe. Back to thyself, henceforth 
and for ever, my busy heart! Let 
not thy secret stir from its gloomy 
depth! the seal is on the tomb; 
henceforth be the spectre laid. Yes, 
I must smooth my brow, and teach 
my lip restraint, and smile and talk 
like other men. I have taken to my 
hearth a watch, tender, faithful, 
anxious — ^but a watch. Farewell the 
unguarded hour ! — the soul's relief in 
speech — ^the dark and broken, yet 
how grateful! confidence with self — 
farewell ! And come thou . veil I 
subtle, close, unvarying, the everlast- 
ing curse of entire hypocrisy, that 
under thee, as night, the vexed world 
within may sleep, and stir not! 
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and all, in truth concealment, may 
seem repose ! " 

As he uttered these thoughts, the 
student paused and looked on the 
extended landscape that lay below. 
A heavy, chill, and comfortless mist 
sat saddening over the earth. Not a 
leaf stirred on the autumnal trees, but 
the moist damps fell slowly and with 
a mournful murmur upon the unwav- 
ing grass. The outline of the morn- 
ing sun was visible, but it gave forth 
no lustre : a ring of watery and dark 
vapour girded the melancholy orb. 
Far at the entrance of the valley the 
wild fern showed red and faded, and 
the first march of the deadly winter 
was already heralded by that drear and 
silent desolation which cradles the 
winds and storms. But amidst this 
cheerless scene, the distant note of the 
merry marriage-bell floated by, like 
the good spirit of the wilderness, and 
the student rather paused to hearken 
to the note than to survey the scene. 

"My marriage-bell!" .said he; 
** could I two short years back have 
dreamed of thisi My marriage- 
bell I How fondly my poor mother, 
when first she learned pride for her 
young scholar, would predict this day, 
and blend its festivities with the 
honour and the wealth Aer son was 
to acquire ! Alas ! can we have no 
science to count the stars and forebode 
the black eclipse of the future 1 But 
peace ! peace ! peace ! I am, I w^ill, I 
shall be, happy now! Memory, I 
defy thee ! " 

He uttered the last words in a deep 
and intense tone, and turning away 
as the joyful peal again broke dis- 
tinctly on his'ear, — 

" My.marriage-bell ! Oh, Madeline ! 
how wondrously beloved: how un- 
speakably dear thou art to me! What 
hast thou conquered ? how many 
reasons for resolve ; how vast an army 
in the Past has thy bright and tender 
purity overthrown! But thou,— no 
never BhaXfTtJiou repent!" And for 



several minutes the sole thought of 
the soliloquist was love. But scarce 
consciously to himself, a spirit not, to 
all seeming, befitted to that bridal- 
day, — ^vague, restless, impressed with 
the dark and fluttering shadow of 
coming change, had taken possession 
of his breast, and did not long yield 
the mastery to any brighter and more 
serene emotion. 

"And why ? " he said, as this spirit 
regained its empire over him^ and he 
paused before the " starred tubes " of 
his beloved science — " and why this 
chill, this shiver, in the midst of hope 1 
Can the mere breath of the seasons, 
the weight or lightness of the atmo- 
sphere, the outward gloom or smile 
of the brute mass called Nature, affect 
us thus i Out on this empty science, 
this vain knowledge, this little lore, if 
we are so fooled by the vile clay and 
the common air from our one great 
empire— self! Great God! hast thou 
made us in mercy or in disdain] 
Placed in this narrow world, — dark- 
ness and cloud around us, — ^no fixed 
rule for men,— creeds, morals, chang- 
ing in every clime, and growing like 
herbs upon the mere soil, — we struggle 
to dispel the shadows; we grope 
around ; from our own heart and our 
sharp and hard endurance we strike 
our only light, — ^for what ? to show us 
what dupes we are ! creatures of acci- 
dent, tools of circumstance, blind 
instruments of the scomer Fate;— 
the very mind, the very reason, a 
bound slave to the desires, the weak- 
ness of the clay ; — ^affected by a cloud, 
dulled by the damps of the foul 
marsh; — stricken from power to weak- 
ness, from sense to madness, to gaping 
idiocy, or delirious raving, by a putrid 
exhalation! — a rheum, a chill, and 
Caesar trembles ! The world's gods, 
that slay or enlighten millions — poor 
puppets to the same rank imp vhich 
calls up the fungus or breeds the worm, 
—pah ! How little worth is it in this 
life to be wise! Strange, strango 
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how my heart Binks. Well, the better 
sign, the better sig^! in danger it 
never sank.** 

Absorbed in these reflections, Aram 
had not for some minntes noticed the 
sndden ceasing of the bell ; bnt now, 
as he again paased from his irregular 
and abrupt pacings along the cham- 
ber, the silence stniek him, and look- 
ing forth, and striving again to catch 
the note, he saw a little group of men, 
among whom he marked the erect 
and comely fonn of Rowland Lester, 
approaching towards the house. 

"What!" he thought, "do they 
come for mel Is it so latel Have 
I played the laggard 1 Kay, it yet 
wants near an hour to the time they 
expected me. Well, some kindness, — 
some attention from my good father-in- 
law ; I must thank him for it. What ! 
my hand trembles; how weak are 
these poor nerves; I must rest and 
recall my mind to itself ! " 

And, indeed, whether or not from 
the novelty and importance of the 
event he was about to celebrate, or 
from some presentiment, occasioned, 
as he would fain believe, by the 
mournful and sudden change in the 
atmosphere, an embarrassment, a 
wavering, a fear, veiy unwonted to 
the calm and stately self-possession 
of Eugene Aram, made itself painfully 
felt throughout his frame. He sank 
down in his chair and strove to re- 
collect himself; it was an effort in 
which he had just succeeded, when a 
loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door — it swung open — several voices 
were heard. Aram sprang up, pale, 
breathless, his Hps apart. 

" Great God ! " he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his hands. "Murderer! — ^wasthat 
the word I heard shouted forth 1— The 
voioe, too, is Walter Lester's. Has he 
returned ?— can he have learned V 

To rush to the door, — to throw 
across it a long, heavy, iron bar, which 
wonld resist assaults of no common 
strength, washis first impulse. Thus 



enabled to gain time for refiecdon, 
his active and alarmed mind ran over 
the whole field of expedient and con- 
jecture. Again, "Murderer!" "Stay 
me not," cried Walter from below; 
"my hand shall seize the murderer ! " 

Guess was now over; danger and 
death were marching on him. Escape, 
— ^how ! — whither 1 the height forbade 
the thought of flight from tiie case- 
ment! — the door? — he heard loud 
steps already hurrying up the stairs ; 
— his hands clutched convulsively at 
his breast, where his fire-arms were 
generally concealed, — ^they were left 
below. He glanced one lightning 
glance round the room ; no weapon of 
any kind was at hand. His brain reeled 
for a moment, his breath gasped, a 
mortal sickness passed over his heart, 
and then the mibd triumphed over all. 
He drew up to his full height, folded 
his arms doggedly on his breast, and 
muttering, — 

"The accuser comes, — I have it 
still to refute the charge :" — he stood 
prepared to meet, nor despairing to 
evade, the worst. 

As waters close over the object 
which divided them, all these thoughts, 
these fears, and this resolution, had 
been but the work, the agitation, and 
the succeeding calm, of the moment ; 
that moment was past. 

" Admit us !" cried the voice of 
Walter Lest^]:, knocking fiercely at 
the door. 

" Not so fervently, boy," said Lester, 
laying his hand on his nephew's 
shoulder; "your tale is yet to be 
proved — I believe it not : treat him as 
innocent, I pray — I command, till yon 
have shown him guilty." 

"Away, uncle!" said the fiery 
Walter ; " he is my fiither's murderer. 
God hath given justice to my hands." 
These words, uttered in a lower key 
than before, were but indistinctly 
heard by Aram through the massy door. 

" Open, or we force our entrance ! *' 
shouted Walter agaan; and Aram*^ 
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Q^eaking for tiie fint time, replied in 
a «lear and sonorous voice, so that an 
angel^ had one spoken, could not have 
more deeply impressed the heart of 
fiowhuid Lester with a conviction of 
the student's innocence, — 

''Who knocks so rudely? — ^what 
means this violence? I open my doors 
to my friends^ Is it a friend who 
asks it r' 

''/ ask it," said Rowland Lester, 
in a trembling and agitated voice. 
" There seems some dreadful mistake : 
come forth, Eugene, and rectify it by 
a word." 

'* Is it you, Rowland Lester ? — ^it is 
enough. I was but with my books, 
and had secured myself fromintrusion. 
Bnter." 

The bar was withdrawn, the door 
was burst open, and even Walter Les- 
ter—even tiie officers of justice with 
him — drew baekfor a moment, as they 
beheld tiie lofty brow, the majestic 
presence, the features so unutterably 
cahn, of Eugene Aram. 

^What want you, sirs?" said he, 
unmoved and unfaltering, though in 
the officers of justice he recognised 
faces he had known before, and in that 
distant town in which all that he 
dreaded in tiie past lay treasured up. 
At the sound of his voice, the spell 
that for an instant had arrested the 
step of the avenging son melted away. 

" Seize him ! '' he cried to theofficers; 
"you see your prisoner." 

" Hold ! " cried Aram drawing back ; 
'' by ithai authority is this outrage 1 — 
for what am I arrested 1" 

''Behold," said Walter, speaking 
tiirough his teeth — " behold our war- 
rant 1 You are accused of murder t 
Know you the name of Richard House- 
man? Pause — consider ;-~or that of 
Daniel Clarke?" 

Slowly Aram lifted his eyes from 
the waixant, and it might be seen that 
his fiuse was a shade more pale, though 
hk look did not quail, or his nerves 
tnuble. Slowly he tamed hu gaie 



upon Walter, and then, after one mo- 
ment's survey, dropped it once more 
on the paper. 

"The name of Houseman Is not 
unfamiliar to me," said he calmly, but 
with effort. 

" And knew you Daniel Clarke ?" 

"What mean these questions?" 
said Aram, losing temper, and stamp- 
ing violently on the ground ; " is it 
thus that a man, free and guiltless, is 
to be questioned at the behest, or 
rather outrage, of every lawless boy? 
Lead me to some authority meet for 
me to answer; — ^for you, boy, my 
answer is contempt." 

"Big words shall not save thee, 
murderer!" cried Walter, breaking 
from his uncle, who in vain endea- 
voured to hold him; and laying his 
powerful grasp upon Aram's shoulder. 
Livid was the glare that shot from 
the student's eye upon his assailer; 
and so fearfully did his features 
work and change with the passions 
within him, that even Walter felt a 
strange shudder thrill through his 
frame. 

"Gentlemen," said Aram, at last, 
mastering his emotions, and resuming 
some portion of the remarkable dig- 
nity that characterised his usual bear- 
ing, as he turned towards the officers 
of justice, — " I call upon you to dis- 
chaige your duty ; if this be a rightful 
warrant, I am your prisoner, but I am 
not thU man's. I command your 
protection from him ! " 

Walter had aheady released his 
gripe, and said, in a muttered voice,^ 

"My passion misled me; violence 
is unworthy my solemn cause. God 
and Justice — not these hands — are 
my avengers." 

"Your avengers!" said Aram; 
"what dark words are these? This 
warrant accuses me of the murder of 
one Danid Claxke: what is he to 
thee?" 

"Mark me, manr said Walter, 
fixing his eyes on Aram's countenance. 
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" The name of Daniel Clarke was a 
feigned name; the real name was 
Geoffrey Lester : that murdered Lester 
was my father, and the brother of him 
whose daughter, had I not come to- 
day, you would have called your 
wife!" 

* Aram felt, while these words were 
uttered, that the eyesofallin the room 
were on him ; and perhaps that know- 
ledge enabled him not to reveal by 
outward sign what must have passed 
within during the awful trial of that 
moment. 

« It is a dreadful tale," he said, "if 
true ; dreadful to me, so nearly allied 
to that fiunily. But as yet I grapple 
with shadows." 

" What ! does not your conscience 
now convict youV cried Walter, stag- 
gered by the calmness of the prisoner. 
But here Lester, who could no longer 
contain himself, interposed: he put 
by his nephew, and rushing to Aram, 
fell, weeping, upon his neck. 

" I do not accuse thee, Eugene — 
my son — ^my son — I feel — I know 
thou art innocent of this monstrous 
crime : some horrid delusion darkens 
that poor boy's sight. You — you — 
who would walk aside to save a 
worm ! " and the poor old man, over- 
come with his emotions, could literally 
say no more. 

Aram looked down on Lester with 
a compassionate expression, and 
soothing him with kind words, and 
promises that all would be explained, 
gently moved from his hold, and, 
anxious to terminate the scene, silently 
motioned the .officers to proceed. 
Struck with the calmness and dignity 
of his manner, and fully impressed by 
it with the notion of his innocence, 
the officers treated him with a marked 
respect ; they did not even walk by 
his side, but suffered him to follow 
their steps. As they descended the 
stairs, Aram turned round to Walter, 
with a bitter and reproachful coun- 
tenance,— 



** And 80, young man, your malice 
against me has reached even to this J 
Will nothing but my life content 
youl" 

" Is the desire of execution on my 
Other's murderer but the wish of 
malice T retorted Walter ; though his 
heart yet well-nigh misgave him as to 
the grounds on which his suspicion 
rested. 

Aram smiled, as half in scorn, Iialf 
through incredulity, and, shaking his 
head gently, moved on without farther 
words. 

The three old women, who had 
remained in listening astonishment at 
the foot of the stain, gave way as the 
men descended ; but the one who so 
long had been Aram's solitary domes- 
tic, and who, O^m her dea&ess, was 
stUl benighted and uncomprehending 
as to the causes of his seizure, though 
from that very reason her alarm was 
the greater and more acute, — she — 
impatiently thrusting away the 
officers, and mumbling some unintel- 
ligible anathemia as she did so— flung 
herself at the feet of a master, whose 
quiet habits and constant kindness 
had endeared him to her humble and 
faithful heart, and exclaimed, — 

" What are they doing? Have they 
the heart to ill-use you 1 master, 
God bless you! God shield you! 
I shall never see you, who was my 
only friend — ^who was every one's, 
friend — any more ! " 

Aram drew himself from her, and 
said with a quivering lip to Rowland 
Lester, — 

" If her fears are true — if— if I 
never more return hither, see that her 
old age does not starve — does not 
want." 

Lester could not speak for sobbing, 
but the request was remembered. 
And now Aram, turning aside his 
proud head to conceal his emotion, 
beheld open the door of the room so 
trimly prepared for Madeline's recep- 
tion; the flowers smiled upon him 
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from their stands. '* Lead on, gentle- 
men/' he said, quickly. And BO Eugene 
Aram .passed his threshold I 

'* Ho, ho ! " muttered the old hag, 
whose predictions in the morning had 
been so ominous, — " Ho, ho I you '11 
belieye €k>ody Barkmans another 
time ! Providence respects the sayings 
of the ould. 'Twas not for nothing 
the rats grinned at me last night. 
But let's in and have a warm glass. 
He, he ! there will be all the strong 
liquors for us now; the Lord is mer- 
cifiil to the poor I** 

As the little group proceeded 
through the.. valley, the officers first, 
Aram and. Lester side by side, Walter 
with his hand on his pistol and his 
eye on the prisoner, a little behind — 
Lester endeavoured to cheer the pri- 
soner's spirits and his own, by insist- 
ing on the madness of the charge, and 
the certainty of instant acquittal from 
the magistrate to whom ,they were 
bound, and who was esteemed the one 
both most acute. and most just in the 
county. Aram interrupted him some- 
what abruptly,— , 

" My friend} enough of this pre- 
sently. But Madeline — ^what knows 
she as yet]" . ^ . 

" Nothing : of course, we kept — " 

" Exactly — exactly : you have done 
wisely. Why need she learn any thing 
as yet] Say an arrest for debt — a 
mistake — ^an. absence but of a day or 
so at most ;— you understand ] " 

" Yes. Will you not see her, Eugene, 
before you go, and say this yourself]" 

" I !— God !— 1 1 to whom this 
day was No, no ; save me, I im- 
plore you, from the agony of such a 
contrast — an interview so mournful 
and unavailing. No, we must not 
meet ! But whither go we now ] Not 
—not, surely, through all the idle 
gossips of the village — the crowd 
already excited to gape, and stare/ 
and speculate on the " 

"No," interrupted Lester; "the 
carriages await us at the &rther end 
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of the valley. I thougbt of that-7foir 
the rash boy behind seems to haVe 
changed his nature. I loved — Heaven 
knows how I loved my brother ! — but 
before I would let suspicion thus 
blind reason, I would sufier inquiiy to 
sleep for ever on his fate." . -.i 

" Your nephew," said Aram, " has 
ever wronged me. But waste not 
words on him : let us tlunk only. of 
Madeline. Will you go back at once 
to her, tell her a tale to lull her 
apprehensions, and then follow > us 
with haste ] I am alone among 
enemies till you come." . •> . 

Lester was about to answer, when, 
at a turn in the road which brought 
the carriage . within view, they per- 
ceived two figures in white hastening, 
towards, them ; and ere Aram was pre- 
pared for the surprise, Madeline had 
sunk, pale, trembling, and all breath-, 
less, on his breast. 

" I could not keep her back," said 
EUinor, apologetically, to her father. 

"Backi and why] Am I not jgi. 
my proper place]" cried . Mad^ne, 
lifting her &ce from Aram's breast; 
and .then, as .her ' eyes circled the 
group, and rested on Aram's counte- 
nance, now no longer calm, but full of 
woe — of passion — of disappointed love 
— of anticipated despair — she. rose, 
and gradually recoiling with a fear 
which struck dumb her voice, thrice 
attempted to speak, and thrice failed. 

" But what— what, is-^what means 
this ] " exclaimed EUinor. " Why do. 
you weep, fiither ] Why does Eugene 
turn away his face] You answer not. 
Speak, for Qod's sake! .These 
strangers — ^what are they ] And you, 
Walter, you — why are you' so pale? 
Why do you thus knit your brows and 
fold your arms ! You — you will tell me 
the meaning of this dreadful silence 
— ^this scene! Speak, cousin — dear 
cousin, speak ! " 

" Speak 1 " cried Madeline, finding 
voice at length, but in the sharp and 
straining tone of wild terror, in which 
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Hhj leMgBiMd BO moteoftlieiistnxil 
muic. Tkat siagls wooed towided 
nther M achriek thaaanadjimiMHi; 
flMl so ^rciagfj it xsn through tlM 
hfltrts of «U prewnt, ihait Hhe very 
«ffieen, luu^lened m their trMle had 
made them, fislt as if they would 
nuther hare &oed deadii than aaawered 
iShflt oonmaBd. 

A dead, kmify dveaiy pame, and 
Ann broke it "Hwkiline Leater," 
uiA he, " prove yourself worthy of the 
iMur of trial Exert yourself ; arovse 
ymxt heart ; be prepared 1 Ton are 
the betrothed of «aM whose aoal sever 
^pulled fcefoio man^s avgry word. 
Benenber thai, and fear BotI * 

^I wiU aotr-I win jot, Bagene ! 
Sjpeak— only apeak ! " 

'^TovL have lov«d me in good 
report; tniat me now in ilL They 
aocnae me of orime — a heiiMns crioie 1 
At first, I would not have told jim the 
veal chax^; pardon me, I wvonged 
yon: now, know aUf They accuse 
me, I «ay, of crime. Of what crime 1 
yon ask. Ay, I «caroe know, «o vagiie 
is ^le -cha rg ie s o fierce the accnser : 
but, prepare, Madeline— Jit is of 
mwderl" 

Baased as her spiritB had been by 
Ihe haughty and earnest tone of 
Aram's -exhorfcation, HadeUne now, 
though she tocned deadly pale- 
though 1^ earth swam round and 
romd — yet repressed the shiieic upon 
her lips, as these horrid words shot 
' into her souL 

''Yonl — ^murder! — yonl And who 
dares *ocsse you ? " 

" Behold 1dm — yoar connn ! " 

BUhw herai, teMai, £nd her 
eyes oai Valfcerti adHien hrow 
mofatstes aMitniB,iiiid fett 
teihe«ai«)h. .STot^ifanB IfiaMiee. As 
them IS «a caiiaiBtioB that tehids, 
noiinvibes npoM, ee, fvfcim die 
is thoroughly on the rack, ike 
man flEdkf tea^iniBh is not attowed ; 
t^ SCUMS an tMihttiplyfiiniB|r>4ihn 
happily to calfaqw into ivgetMaesK; 




the dreadfiil inspimtion that ag«By 
kindles, supports nature while it con- 
sumes it. Madetine passed, without a 
downward glance, by the lifielees body 
of her sister; and walking with a 
steady stop to Walter, she laid her 
hand npon his arm, and fixing on his 
countenance that aoftdear eye, whidk 
irns BOW lit with a searching and 
preternatural glare, and aeeaaed to 
pievoe into his soul, she said, — 

^Walter! do I hear aright 1 Ami 
awake 1 — Is it you who aecase Bygqm 
.Araml — ^your Madeline's betrothed 
husband, — Maddine, whom you once 
loved 1 — Of whati— 4if eriaaes iddeh 
dealh alone canpsmish. Away! — ^it 
is not yon — ^I know it is not. Say 
that I am nostaken — that I am mad, 
if you will. Geme, Waiter, reiieve 
me: let me not abhor the Teiy air yoB 
breathe 1" 

** Will noene hav« meicy on me!* 
cried Walter, rent to the hearty and 
covering his &oe with his hands, in 
the &ct and heat of vengeance, he 
had not recked of 4his. fio had only 
thought of justice to a&ther — ^punidi- 
ment to a villam — rescue for a credu- 
lons girl. The woe — ^e horr^n: he 
was about to inflict on all he most 
loved ; this had not stnick upon him 
with a due force lill now ! 

" Mercy — ffou talk of mercy t I 
knew it oould not be true!'* said 
Madeline, trying to pluck her oounn's 
hand from his fooe : ** you could not 
have dreamed of wrong to Eugene — 
and — and upon this day. Say we 
have erred, or Ihat you have erred, 
and we wiU fdigm and bless yon 
even now 1" 



had M* hrierfeied in this 
e. fie kept his eyes fiaed on tiie 
iuB, "not uxntenBted to «ee what 




might pr o ft n e o e n his aoouaer 
vMe, she osobmned,—'^ Speak ta 
me, Walte r dea r l^ter, speak te 
mel Aie you, any ooaain, my play- 
&ilow — ne ysB the one to blight vnr 
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hopes-^io dull onr joys — to briog 
dread and terror into a home so lately 
all peace and sunshine — your own 
homfi — ^your childhood's home] What 
have you done ? what have you dared 
to do 1 Accuse him t — of what 1 Mur- 
der 1 speak, speak. — Murder, ha ! ha ! 
— ^murder ! nay, not so ! — you would 
not venture to come here — ^you would 
not let me take your hand — ^you would 
not look us, your uncle, your more 
than sisters, in the &ce, if you could 
nurse in your heart this lie — this 
black, horrid Ue !" 

Walter withdrew his hands — and, 
as he turned his face, said, — 

" Let him prove his innocence — 
pray God he do ! — ^I am not his 
accuser, Madeline. His aecnsers are 
the bones of my dead JEsither ! — Save 
these. Heaven alone, aad the revealing 
eacth, are witness against him ! " 

'' Your £[Ltheri" said Madeline, 
ataggering back — " my lost uncle ! 
JTay, — now I know, indeed, what a 
shadow has appalled us all 1 Bid you 
3mow my uncle, Eugene 3 — Did yxui 
ever see Geofirey Lester]" 

" Never, as I believie, so help me 
God!'* said Aram, laying his hand 
on his heart. " But this is idle now," 
AS, recollecting himself, he felt that 
the eaae had gone forth from Walter's 
hands, and that appeal to him had 
J^eoome vain. 

" Leave us now, dearest Madeline ; 
my beloved wife that shall be, that 
is ! — I go to disprove these charges — 
perhaps I shall return to-night. Dday 
not my acquittal, even from doubt — 
a boy's doubt Come, sirs." 

"0 Eugene I Eugene !" cried Ma- 
deline, throwing herself on her kn^es 
"before him — " do not order me to 
leave you now — now, in the hour of 
dread — I will not Nay, look not so ! 
I swear I will not J Father, dexu* 
father, come, and plead for me — say I 
shall go with you. I ask nothing 
more. Do not fear for my nerves — 
cowardice is gone. I will not shame 



you, — I will Bot play the woman. I 
know what is due to one who lores 
him — try me, only try me. You 
weep, father, you shake your head. 
But you, Eugene — you have not the 
heart to deny mel Think — think if 
I stayed here to count the moments 
till you return, my very senses would 
leave me. What do I ask? — but to 
go with you, to be the first to hail 
your triumph! Had this happened 
two hours hence, you could not have 
said me nay — I should have claimed 
the right to be with you ; I now but 
implore the blesedng. — ^You relent — 
you relent — I see it !" 

"0 Heaven!" exclaimed Aram, 
rising, and clasping her to his breast, 
and wildly kissing her &ce, but with 
cold and trembling lipE^, — " this is, in- 
deed, a bitter hour ; let me not sink, 
heneath it Yes, Madeline, ask your 
father if he consents; — I hail your 
strengthening presence as that of an 
angel. I will not be the one to sever 
you from my side." 

''You are rights Eugene," said 
Lester, who was supporting Ellinor, 
not yet recovered, — " let her go with 
us; it is but common kindness, and 
common mercy." 

Madeline uttered a ciy of joy (joy 
even at such a moment I), and dung 
fast to Eugene's arm, as if for assur- 
ance that they were not indeed to be 
separated. 

By this time some of Lest^'s ser- 
vants, who had from a distance fol- 
lowed their young mistresses, reached 
the spot To their care Lester gave 
the still scarce reviving Ellinor ; and 
then, turning round with a severe 
countenance to Walter, said, '' Come, 
sir, your rashness has done suffident 
wrong for the present,* come now, 
and see how soon jour suspicions will 
end in shame." 

'' Justice, and blood for blood I " 
said Walter, sternly; but his heart 
felt as if it were broken. His vene- 
Table uncle's teai»— Madeline's look 
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of horror, m she tamed from him — 
EUinor, all lifelesa, and he not daring 
to approach her — ^this was his work ! 
He pulled his hat over his eyes, and 
hastened into the carriage alone. 



Lester, Hadcline, and Aram, followed 
in the other yehicle ; and the two 
officers contented themselves with 
mounting the box, certain that the 
prisoner would attempt no escape. 



CHAPTER HI. 



THK JUSTXCB. — THE DBPABTT7BE. — THE EQUANIMITY OF THE OORPO&AL HT BEABIKa 
THE MISFOBTUirisS OF OTHBB PEOPLE.-^HE EXAMINATION,' ITS BESULT. — 

A&AM's CONDUCT IN PBISON.— THE ELA6TI0ITT OP OUB HUMAN NATUBB. 

A VISIT FBOM THE EABL. ^WALTEB's DETEBMINATION. MADELINE. 

** Bear me to priaon, where I am committed.'*-^JIf«an<re /or Measure* 



On arriving at Sir -'s, a disap- 
pointment, for which, had they pre- 
viously conversed with the officers, 
they might have been prepared, 
awaited them. The £Eu;t was that the 
justice had only endorsed the warrant 
sent from Yorkshire ; and after a very 
short colloquy, in which he expressed 
his re£^t at the circumstance, his 
conviction that the charge would be 
disproved, and a few other courteous 
commonplaces, he . gave Aram to 
understand that the matter now did 
not rest with him, but that it was to 
Yorkshire that the officers were bound, 
and before Mr. Thornton, a magistrate 
of that county, that the examination 
was to take place. "All I can do,'* 
said the magistrate, " I have already 
done ; but I wished for an opportu- 
nity of informing you of it. I have 
written to my brother justice at full 
length respecting your high character, 
and treating the habits and rectitude 
of your life alone as a sufficient refu- 
tation of so monstrous a charge." • 

For the first time a visible embar- 
rassment came over the firm nerves of 
the prisoner : he seemed to look with 
great uneasiness at the prospect of 
this long and dreary journey, and for 
such an end. Perhaps, the very 
notion of returning as a suspected 



criminal to that part of the country 
where a portion of his youth had been 
passed, was sufficient to disquiet and 
deject him. All this while his poor 
Malleline seemed actuated by a spirit 
beyond herself; * she "would not ■ be 
separated from his side-^-she held his 
hand in hers — she whispered comfort 
and courage at the very moment when 
her own heart most sank. The ma- 
gistrate wiped his eyes when he saw 
a creature so young, so beautiful, in 
circumstances so fearful, and bearing 
up with an energy so little to be 
expected from her years and delicate 
appearance. -Aram said but - little ; 
lie covered his face with his right 
hand for a few moments, as if to hide 
a passing emotion, a sudden weakness. 
When he removed it,; all vestige of 
colour had died away ; his face was 
pale as that of one who had risen from 
the grave; but it was settled and 
composed. ' 

"It is a hard pang, sir," said he, 
with a faint smile ; "so many miles 
—so many days — so long a deferment 
of knowing the best, or preparing to 
meet the worst. But, be it so! I 
thank you^ sir, — I thank you all — 
Lester, Madeline, for your kindness ; 
you two must now leave me; the brand 
is on my name — the suspected man is 
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no fit object for love or friendflliip ! 
Farewell I " 

** We go with you ! " said Hadeline 
firmly, and in a yery low voice. • 

Aram's eye sparkled, but he waved 
hiB hand impatiently. 

"We go with yon, my friend!" 
repeated Lester. 

And so, indeed, not to dwell long 
on a painful scene, it was finally 
settled. Lester, and. his two. daughters 
that, evening followed Aram "to the 
daxk and fiital bourne to which he was 

* 

hound. 

It was in vain that Walter, seizing 
his uncle's hands, whispered, — 

• "For: Heaven's .sake,' do not be 
rash in your friendship! You have 
not yet learned all. I tell you,, that 
there.can. be no doubt of his guilt ! 
Bemember, it is a brother for .whom 
you mourn ! will you countenance his 
murdererl" '• ' 

• Lester, despite himself, was struck 
by: the earnestness with which his 
nephew spoke, but the impression 
died away as the words ceased: so 
strong. and deep. had been the fasci- 
nation which Eugene Aram had exer- 
cised over the hearts of all oncfe drawn 
within the near circle of his attraction, 
that had the charge of murder been 
made against himself, Lester could 
not have repelled it with a more entire 
conviction of the innocence of the 
accused. Still, however, the deep 
sincerity of his nephew's manner in 
some measure served to soften his 
resentment towards him. 

" No, no, boy ! " said he, drawing 
away his hand ; " Rowland Lester is 
not the one to desert a Mend in the 
day of darkness and the hour of need. 
Be silent, I say ! — My brother, my 
poor brother, yoa tell me, has been 
murdered. I will see justice done to 
him : but, Aram ! Fie ! fie ! it is a 
name that would whisper falsehood to 
the loudest accusation. Go, Walter ! 
go I I do not blame you ! — ^you may 
be right — ^a murdered fiither is a dread 



and awfiil memory to a son^ What 
wonder.that the thought warps your 
judgment ? • But go ! Eugene was to 
me -both a guide and a blessing; a 
fiither in wisdom, a son in love. I 
cannot look on his accuser's &ce with- 
out %nguish. .Go! we shall meet 
again. — ^How ! Go ! " • 
. " Enough, sir ! "said Walter, partly 
in anger, partly in , sorrow ;— " Time 
be the judge between us all ! " 

With those words he turned from 
the house, and proceeded on foot 
towards a cottage half-way • between 
Grassdale and the magistrate's house^ 
at which, previous . to his return to 
the former- place, he had prudently 
left the corporalT-not willing to trust 
to that person's discretion, as to the 
tales and scandal that he might pro- 
pagate throughout the. village, on a 
matter so painful and so dark. 
- Let the world wag as it will, there 
are some tempers which its vicissitudes 
never reach. Nothing makes a picture 
of distress more sad than the portrait 
of some individual sitting indifierently 
looking on in the back-ground. This 
was a secret Hogarth knew . welL 
Mark his deathbed scenes : — Poverty 
and Vice worked up into horror — and 
the physicians in the comer wrangling 
for the fee ! — or the child playing with 
the cofiin— or the nurse filching what 
fortune, harsh, yet less harsh than 
humanity, might have left. In the 
melancholy depth of humour that 
steeps both our fancy and our heart 
in the immortal romance of Cervantes, 
(for, how profoundly melancholy is it 
to be compelled by one gallant folly 
to laugh at all that is gentle, and 
brave, and wise, and generous !) nothing 
grates on us more than when — ^last 
scene of all — the poor knight lies 
dead, — his exploits for ever over — ^for 
ever dumb. his eloquent discourses: 
that when, I say, we are told that, 
despite of his grief, even. little Sancho 
did not eat or drink the less : — ^these 
touches open to us the real world. 
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it is trae; but it \b Bot the best 
p«rt of ii Certsm it was, tliat when 
Walter, fell of eontencHiig emeUons at 
ftll he had witneneil, -^ harassed, 
tortvred, yet also elerated, by his feel^ 
ingB — stopped opposite the cottage 
door, and saw there the corporal 
sitting comfortably in the porch, — 
his vUe modicum Sabini before him 
-—his pipe in Mi month — and a com- 
placent ezpresnon of satlsiactioB 
diflfhsing itself oyer features which 
ahrewdnessand selfishness had marked 
for their own;— certain it was, that, 
at this sight, Walter experienced a 
more displeasing remlsion of feeling 
•^-a more entire conyiction of sadness 
*— a more consnmmate disginit of this 
weary world and the motley masquers 
that walk therein, thaa all the tragie 
acenes he had just witnessed had 
produced within him. 

" And wdl, sir," said the corporal, 
riowly rising, " how did it go off 1 — 
wasn't the rillaln bash'd to the dnst? 
—Ton Ve nabbed him safe, I hf^el" 

* Silence!" said Walter, sternly; 
*^ prepare for onr departure. The 
chaise will be here forthwith ; we 
xetum to Yorkshire this di^. Ask 
me no more now."* 

*A— well— bangh !" said the cor- 
poral. 

There was a long silence. Walter 
walked to and fro the road before the 
eottage. The chaise arrired ; the 
luggage was put in. Walter's foot 
was on the step : but before the cor- 
poral mounted the rumbling dickey, 
that invaluable domestic hemmed 
thrice. 

" And had you time, sir, to think 
of poor Jacob, and slip in a word 
to your uncle about the bit tato 
ground 1 " 

We pass over the space of time, 
short in fact, long in suffering, that 
elapsed, till the prisoner and his com- 
panions reached Knaresbro'. Aram's 
conduct during this time was not only 
calm but cheerfuL The stoical doe- 



trines he had affected throng^ life, he 
on this trying interval called into 
remsrkaMe exertion. He it was who 
now supported the 8|nrita of his 
mistress and his friend ; and tboogh 
he no longer pretended to be saagnine 
of acquittal — ^though again and again 
he urged upon them the ^oomy foet 
— ^first, how improbable it was that 
this course had been entered into 
against him without strong presump- 
tion of guilt; and secondly, hmr 
little less improbable it wasy that at 
that distance of time he shonkd be 
able to procare evidence, or remember 
circumstances, sufficient <m the instant 
to set aside such presmoption, — he 
yet dwelt partly on the hope 9iuUimate 
proof of his innocence, and still more 
strMigly on the firmness of his own 
mind to bear, without shrinking, even 
the hardest &te 

''Do not," he said to Lester, "do 
not look on these trials of life only 
with the eyes of the world. Reflect 
how poor and minute a s^gment^ in 
the vast circle of eternity, existence is 
at the best Its sorrow and its shame 
are bat moments. Always in my 
brightest and youngest hours I have 
wrapped my heart m the oontempla- 
ti<m of an august fotnri^ : — 

' The soul, secure in its existence, smfles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.' 

Were it not for Madeline's dear sake, 
I should long since have been over- 
weaxyof the world. As it is, the sooner, 
even by a violent and unjust fiite, we 
leave a path begirt with snares below 
and tempests above, the happier for 
that soul which looks to its lot in this 
earth as the least part of its appointed 
doom." 

In discourses like this, which the 
nature of his eloquence was peculiarly 
calculated to render solemn and im- 
pressive, Aram strove to prepare his 
friends for the worst, and perhaps to 
cheat, or to steel, himself. Ever as 
he sp<>ke thus, Lester or Ellinor broke 
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oa Mm with impfttieiit remo&ttraBroe ; 
but Madeliney as if imbiied with a 
deeper and mar^m<xjna£aX penetration 
mto the fatnr^ listened in tearleas 
and breathless attention. She gazed 
npon him with a look that shared the 
thought he expressed, though it read 
not (jet 1^ dreamed so) the heart 
from wlueh it eame. In the wwds of 
that beantifol poet, to whose true 
nature^ so foil of unuttered tenderness 
— so fnuight with the rieh nobility 
of loYe — we hare began slowly to 
awaken — 

** Her lip was silent, soareely Ibeat her heart, 
Her eye alone prodaua'd •ire wfll not 

paxtr* 
Tby *hope *^may parisk* orthy firiondflmajj 

flee. 
Farewell to life— but not adieu to thee !*** 

They arrived si noon at th« house 
of Mr. ThoratoDy and Aiam under- 
went his exanmatioe, Thou^ he 
denied most of the partienlars in 
Houseman's eyidenee, and expressly 
the charge of murder, his commit- 
ment WM made out ; and that day he 
was remoTed by the officers (Barker 
and Moor, who bad arrested him at 
Orassdalei) to York Castle, to await 
his trial at the assizes. 

The sensation which this extra- 
offdinary eyent created throughout 
the country was wholly unequalled. 
Kot only in Yorkshire and the 
county in which he had of late 
Rsided, where his personal habits 
were known, but eren in the metro- 
polis, and amojugst men of all classes 
in England, it aj^pears to hare caused 
ene mingled feeyng of astonkhment, 
heTror, and incredulity, which in our 
timee had has no parallel in any crimi- 
nal prosecution. The peculiar attri- 
butes of the pfiscmer — his genius — ^his 
learning— hia meial life — ^tbe interest 
that by students had been fer years 
attached to his name — ^his approach- 
ing marriage--the length of time that 

• *<Lasa.* 



had ^psed since the &im& had been 
committed — ^the Angular and abn]qp4 
manner, the wild and legendary spot^ 
in which the skeleton of the lost man 
had he&i discovered — the imperfect 
rumours — the dark and suspidoua 
evidence, — all eombiued to make a 
tale of such marvellous incident, and 
breediug such endless conjecture, that 
we cannot wonder to find it aftcB- 
wards received a place, not only in 
Hkt temporary chronieles, but even 
in the permanent histories oi the 
period. 

Previous to Walter's departure from 
Enaresbro' to Grassdale, and imme- 
diately subsequent to the diMoveiy 
at St. Bobert's Cave, the coroner's 
inquest had been held upon the bones 
so mysteriously and suddenly lurought 
to Ught. Upon the witness of the 
old woman at whose house Aram had 
lo%ed, and upon that of Houseman, 
aided by some circumatantial and less 
weighty evidence, had been issued 
that warrant s>n whieh we have seen 
the prisoner apprehended. 

With most men there was sm 
intimate and indignant persuasion of 
Aram's innocence; and at this day, in 
the county where he last resided, there 
still lingers the same belief. Firm 
as his Gospel fidth,, that eonviction 
rested in the mlud of the worthy 
Lester; and he sought, by every 
means he could devise, to soothe and 
cheer the confinem^ of his friend. 
In prison, however, (indeed after his 
examinati(m — after Aram had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the circumstantial evidence which 
identified Clarke with Qeofirey Lester, 
— a st(»y that tUl then he had p«* 
suaded himself wholly to disbelieve) 
a change which, in the pres^ice of 
Madeline or her &thef, he vainly 
attempted wholly to conceal, and to 
which, when alone, he surrendered 
himself with a gloomy abstractionr— 
came over his mood, and dashed 
him fiKNA the lofty heiglit of philo- 
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ibpliy from whicli lie had before 
looked down on the peril and the ills 
below. 

Sometimes he wonld gaze on Lester 
with a strange and glassj eye, and 
mutter inaudibly to himself, as if 
unaware of the old man's presence ; 
at others, he would shrink from 
Lester's proffered hand, and start 
abruptly from his professions of un- 
altered, unalterable regard; some- 
times he would sit silently, and, with 
a changeless and stoney countenance, 
look upon Madeline as she now spoke 
in that exalted tone of consolation 
which had passed away from himself; 
and when she had done, instead of 
replying to her speech, he would say 
abruptly, — "Ay, at the worst you 
love me, then — ^love me better than 
any one on earth — say that, Madeline, 
again say that ! " 

• And Madeline's trembling lips 
obeyed the demand. 
' " Yes," he would renew, " this man, 
whom they accuse me of murdering, 
this, — ^your- uncle, — him you never 
saw since you were an infant, a mere 
in&nt; him you could not love! 
What was he to you? — yet it is 
dreadful to think of->dreadful, dread- 
ful ! " and then again his voice ceased ; 
but his lips moved convulsively, and 
his eyes seemed to speak meanings 
that-defied words. These alterations 
in'hiJs bearing, which belied his steady 
and resolute character, astonished and 
dejected both Madeline and her father. 
-Sometimes they thought that his 
situation had shaken his reason, or 
that the horrible suspicion of having 
murdered the uncle of his intended 
wife made him look upon themselves 
with a secret shudder, and that they 
were mingled up in his mind by no 
unnatural, though unjust confusion, 
with the causes of his present awful 
and uncertain state. With the gene- 
rality of the world, these two tender 
friends believed Houseman the sole 
and real murderer, and fancied his 



charge against Aram was but the last 
expedient of a villain to ward punish- 
ment frx)m himself, by imputing crime 
to another. Naturally then,' they 
frequently sought to turn the con- 
versation upon Houseman, and on 
the different circumstances that had 
brought him acquainted with Aram : 
but on this ground the prisoner seemed 
morbidly sensitive, and averse to 
detailed discussion. His narration, 
however, such as it was, threw mach 
light upon certain matters on which 
Madeline and Lester were before 
anxious and inquisitive. 

"Houseman is, in all ways," said 
he, with great and bitter vehemence, 
" unredeemed, and beyond the calcu- 
lations of an ordinary wickedness ; we 
knew each other from our relation- 
ship, but seldom met, and still more 
rarely held long intercourse together. 
After we separated, when I left 
Enaresbro', we did not meet for years. 
He sought me at Grassdale ; he was 
poor, and implored assistance ; I gave 
him all within my power; he sought 
me again, nay,<more than once again, 
and finding mejustlyaver^. to yield- 
ing to his extortionate demands, he 
then broached the purpose . he ' haa 
now effected ; he threatened — ^you hear 
me — ^you understand — ^he threatened 
me with this charge — the murder of 
Daniel Clarke ; by that name alone I 
knew. the deceased. . The menace, and 
the known villa^y.of the man, agitated 
me. beyond expression. : .What .was 1 1 
— a being who lived without the 
world — ^who knew not its ways — ^who 
desired only rest ) The menace haunted 
me-ralmost maddened! Your nephew 
has told you, you say, of broken words, 
of escaping emotions, which he has 
noted, even to suspicion, in me ; you 
now behold the cause! Was it not 
sufficient? My .life, nay more, my 
fame, my marriage, Madeline's peace 
of mind, all depended on the uncer- 
tain fury or craft of a wretch like 
this ! The idea was with me night 
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And day; to ayoid it I resolyed on a 
fiacrifice; you may blame me, I was 
weak/ yet I thought then not unwise ; 
to avoid it, I say, I offered to bribe 
this man to leave the country. I sold 
my pittance to oblige him to it. I 
bound him thereto by the strongest 
ties. Nay, so disinterestedly, so truly 
did I love Madeline, that I would not 
wed while I thought this danger could 
burst upon me. I believed that, before 
my marriage day. Houseman had left 
the countiy. It was not so: Fate 
ordered otherwise. It seems that 
Houseman came to Enaresbro' to see 
his daughter; that suspicion, by a 
sudden train of events, fell on him — 
perhaps justly; to screen himself he 
has sacrificed me. The tale seems 
plausible; perhaps the accuser may 
triumph. - But, Madeline, you now 
may account for much that may 
have perplexed you before. Let me 
remember — ay — ay — I have dropped 
mysterious words — ^have I not? — have 
I not? — owning that danger was 
around me — owning that a wild and 
terrific secret was heavy at my breast ; 
nay, once, walking with you the even- 
ing before — ^before the fatal day, I 
sud that we must prepare to seek 
some yet more secluded spot, some 
deeper retirement; for despite my 
precautions, despite the supposed ab- 
sence of Houseman from the country 
itself, a fevered and restless presenti- 
ment would at some times intrude 
itself on'me. ' All this is now accounted 
for, is it not, Madeline? Speak, 
speak!" 

" AU, love, all ! Why do you look 
on me with that searching eye, that 
frowning brow V* 

" Did It No, no, I have no frown 
for you ;' but peace, I am not what I 
ought to be through this ordeal." 

The above narration of Aram's did 
indeed account to Madeline for much 
that - had till then remidned unex- 
plained ; the appearance of Houseman 
at Grassdale, — ^the meeting between 



him and Aram on the evening .she 
walked with the latter, and questioned 
him of his ill-boding visitor ; the fre- 
quent abstraction and muttered hints 
of her lover ; and, as he had said, his 
last declaration of the possible neces- 
sity of leaving Grassdale. Nor was it 
improbable, though it was rather in 
accordance with the unworldly habits, 
than with the haughty character of 
Aram, that he should seek, circum- 
stanced as he was, to silence even the 
false accuser of a plausible tale, that 
might well strike horror and bewilder- 
ment into a man much more, to all 
seeming, fitted to grapple with the 
hard and coarse realities of life, than 
the moody and secluded . scholar. Be 
that as it may, though Lester, deplored, 
he did not blame that circumstance, 
which after all had not transpired, nor 
seemed likely to transpire; and he 
attributed the prisoner's aversion to 
enter further on the matter to the 
natural dislike of so proud a man to 
refer to his own weakness, and to 
dwell upon the manner in which, in 
spite of that weakness, he had been 
duped. This story Lester retailed to 
Walter, and it contributed to throw 
a damp and uncertainty over those 
mixed and unquiet feelings with which 
the latter waited for the coming trial. 
There were many moments when the 
young man was tempted to regret that 
Aram had not escaped a trial which, 
if he were proved ' guilty, would for 
ever blast the happiness of his family; 
and which might, notwithstanding 
such a verdict, leave on Walter's own 
mind an impression of the prisoner's 
innocence ; an<F an uneasy conscious- 
ness that he, through his investiga- 
tions, had brought him to that doom. 
Walter remained in Yorkshire, 
seeing little of his fiimily, — of none 
indeed but Lester ; it was not to be 
expected that Madeline would see 
him, and once only he caught the 
tearful eyes of Ellinor as she retreated 
from the room he entered, and those 
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ejm bcuned IdndBflfls md piigr, bat 

also of KproAch. 
pMsed elowly and witherini^ 
a man of the name of Tcny hav- 
mg betm mcluded id tke foipicion, 
and indeed Gemniitedy it appealed 
that the proseeotcNr eonld mot procure 
witnesBes by the c«iioinar7 time, aad 
the 4rial was poetponed till the next 
MBize& As this man was, hofwercr, 
neyer broeg^ht up to trial, and appeara 
BO more, we hare said nothing of him 
in our narratire, until he thus became 
the instrnment of a dday in the fide 
ef Eegene Aram. Time passed ob — 
winter, spring, were gone, and the 
glory and gloss o! summer were now 
layished over the happy earth, in 
some measure the usual calmness of 
his demeanour bad retmrned to Aram; 
he bad mastered these moody fits we 
have referred to, which had so afBicted 
his affectionate visitors ; and be now 
Kerned te prepare and buoy himself 
up against that awfol ordeal of life 
and death which he was about soon 
to pass. Tet he— the hermit of 
Kature, wbe — 

*' E«oh little berb 
That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled 

foreat. 
Had teavnt to BatBM ; *•— 



he could not feel, even through the 
bars and checks of a prison, the soft 
summer air, " the witchery of the 
soft Uue sky;'* he' could not see the 
leaves bud forth, and mellow into their 
darker verdure; he could not hear 
the scmgs of the many-voieed birds^ 
or listen to the dancing rain, calling 
up beauty where it fbll ; or mark at 
night, through his high and narrow 
.casement^ the stars aloof, and the sweet 
moon pouring in her light, like God's 
pard<», even through the dungeon- 
gloom and the desolate scenes where 
liortality struggles with Despair; he 
eould not catch, obstrueted as they 
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wer^ thcsi^ the beitlgAeT ii^i 
of eurth, and not sicken and paitt lor 
his old and faU commnnioik with their 
ministry and presenee. Sometimes all 
around him was £Mgotten, — ^the harsh 
cell, the cheeriess solitude^ the ap- 
proadiing trial, the boding fear, the 
darkened hope, even the spectre oi a 
troubled and fierce remembranee, — 
all was Ibegottcn, and his s^rii waa 
abcead, and his step upea tha meuk- 
tain top once more. 

In our estimate of the flls of life 
we never sufficiently take into our 
consideration the wonderful elastici^ 
of our moral fram^ the nnlooked-far, 
the startling fiHsility with whidh the 
human mind accommodates itself to 
all change of circumstance^ making 
aa object and evea a joy firom the 
hardest and seemingly the least re- 
deemed conditions <^ fate. The aiaa 
who watched the q^ider la his eeU 
may have taken, at least, as maeh 
interest in the watch, as when engaged 
ia the most ardent and ambiUous ob- 
jeeiB of his former life. Let any 
man look ovor his past career, let 
him recall not momentg, not houra of 
agony, for to them Custom lends not 
her blessed magic ; but let him siaf^e 
out wome lengikemed period of physical 
or mwal endurance : in hastily revort- 
iag to ity it may seem at firat^I grant, 
altogether wretdied; a series of days 
marked with the blaek stone — the 
clouds without a star : but let him 
look more dosdy, it was not so dur- 
ing the time of suffering; a thousand, 
little things, in the bustle of life 
dormant and unheeded, then started 
forth into notice, and became to him 
objects of interest or diveraien; the 
dreary preseat» once made fiuaiMar, 
glided away from him, not less than 
if it had beeaaH hapiuness ; his miad 
dwelt not on the dull intervals^ but 
the stepping-steoe it had created and 
placed at each ; and, by that moral 
dreaming whidi for ever goes on 
man's secret hearty he lived as 
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IHtle in the immediste world before 
lum, as in the most sangnine period 
of his Tooth, on the most stkcmiDg of 
his maturity. 

So wonderfnl in equalising all states 
and all times in the yarying tide of 
HIb are these two nslers yet lerellers 
of maakiad, Hope and Costom, that 
the rery idea of an eternal ponishment 
indndes that of an ntter altention of 
the whole mechaniim of the soul in 
its human state ; and no ei&rt of an 
imagination, asBBSted by past expe- 
rience, can coneeiTe a state of torture 
vhiek Custom can nevtr blunt, and 
from which the chainkss and immsr 
terial spirit can never be beguiled into 
eren a momentary escape. 
. Among the very lew peraona ad- 
mitted to Aram's soiztnde was Lord 
* * * * *^ That nobleman was stay- 
ing^ on a Tisit, with a relation of hia 
in the neighbourhood^ and he seiaed, 
with an excited and monmfisil aridity, 
the opportunity thus afforded him of 
■eeing once more a character that had 
so often forced itself on his qiecula- 
tion and suiprise. He came to offer, 
not condolence, bat respect ; tervieeB, 
at sueh » moment, no individual 
could render : — ^be gare, however, what 
was within hk power — ^adviee, — and 
pointed out to Aran tiie best counsel 
to engage, and the best method of 
preyiouft inquiry into particulaxs yet 
unexplored. He was astonished to 
find Aram indifferent on these pointy 
80 important. The prisoner, it would 
seem, had even then res<^e4 on being 
his own eounsd, and conducting his 
own cause ; the evoit proved that he 
did not rely in vain on the power of 
Mb own eloquence and sagacity, though 
he might on their results As to the 
lest^ he qpoke with impatience, and 
the petulanee of a wronged man. 
" For the idle ramonza of the world, 
I do not eare," said he; '' let them 
condemn or acquit me as they will : 
for my life, I might be willing, indeed, 
that it were spared, — I trust it may 



be; if not, I can stand face to ISice 
with Death. I have now looked en 
him within these walls long cnov^ 
to have grown fiuniliar with his ter- 
rors. But enough oi mt. Tell me, 
my lord, something of the world witb* 
out : I have grown eager about it at 
last. I have been now so condemned 
to feed upon myself, that I have 
become surfeited with the diet/' and 
it was with great difficulty that the 
earl drew Aram back to speak of 
himself: he did so, even wlwn com- 
piled to it, with so mmch qualification 
and reserve, mixed with some evident 
anger at the thought ot being sifted 
and examined, that his visitor was 
forced finally to drop the subject; 
and not liking, indeed not able, at 
such a time, to converse on more 
indifferent themes, the last interview 
he ever had with Aram terminated 
much more abruptly than he had 
meant it. His opinion of the prisoner 
was noty however, shaken in the leasts 
I have seen a letter of hia to a cde- 
brated personage of the day, in whidiy 
mentioning this interview, he con- 
dudes with saying : — **■ In shorty there 
is so much real dignity about the man, 
that adverse cireumstanees increase it 
tenfold. Of his innocence I have not 
the remotest doubt; but if he peisist 
in being his own counsel, I tremble 
for the result: you know, in such 
cases, how much moite valuable is 
practice than genius. But the judge, 
yon win say, is, in criminal causes, 
the prisoner's counsel ; Gk>d grant he 
may here prove a successful one I I 
repeat^ were Aram condemned by five 
hundred juries, I could not believe 
him guilty. No, the very esBenee of 
all human probabilities is against 
it.- 

The eari afterwards saw and eon- 
versed with Walter. He was nmch 
struck with the cenduet of the yenng 
Lester, and mnch impressed with 
compassion for a situation so haaaa- 
ing and unhappy. 
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"WhjiteTer be the result of the 
trial/' said Walter, "I shall leave the 
countiy the moment it is finally, over. 
If the prisoner be condemned, there is 
no hearth for me in my nncle's home; 
if not, m J suspicions maj still remain, 
and the sight of each other be an 
equal bane to the accused and to 
myself. A roluntary. exile, and a life 
that may lead to forgetfnlness, are all 
that I covet I now find in my own 
person," he added, with a fidnt smile, 
" how. deeply Shakspeare had read 
the mysteries of men's conduct. 
Hamlet, we are told, was naturally 
full of fire and action. One dark dis- 
covery quells his spirit, unstrings his 
heart, and stales to him for ever the 
uses of the world. I now comprehend 
the. change. It is bodied forth even 
in the humblest individual, who is met 
by a mmilar &te— even in myself • 

" Ay," Mud the earl, ** I do indeed 
remember you a wild, impetuous, 
headstrong youth. I scarcely recog- 
nise your very appearance. : The elastic 
spring has left your step — there seems 
a fixed furrow in your brow. These 
clouds of life are indeed no summer 
vapour, darkening one moment and 
.gone the next. But, my young friend, 
let us hope the best. I firmly. believe 
in Aram's innocence— firmly ! — ^more 
rootedly than I can express. The real 
criminal will appear on the trial. All 
bitterness between you and Aram 
must cease at his acquittal ; you will 
be anxious to repair to him the injus- 
tice of a natural suspicion : and he 
seems not one who could long retain 
malice. All will be well, believe 
me." 

*'God grant it 1 " said Walter, sighing 
deeply. 

"But at the worst," continued the 
-earl, pressing his hand in parting, ''if 
yon should persist in your resolution 
to leave the country, write to me, and 
■I can furnish you with an honourable 
and stirring occasion for doing so. 
Farewell ! " 



While time was thus advancing 
towards the &tal day, it was graving 
deep ravages within the pure breast of 
Madeline Lester. She had borne up, 
as we have seen, for some time, against 
the sudden blow that had shivered 
her young hopes, and separated her 
by so awful a chasm from the side of 
Aram ; but as week after week, month 
after month rolled on, and he still lay 
in prison, and the horrible suspense 
of ignominy and death still hung over 
her, then g^radually her courage began 
to fail, and her heart to sink. Of all 
the conditions to which the heart ia 
subject, suspense is the one that most 
gnaws, and cankers into/ the firame. 
One little month of that suspense, 
when it involves death, we are told, 
in a very remarkable work lately 
published by an eye-witness,*" is suffi- 
cient to plough fixed lines and fur- 
rows in the fiice of - a convict of 
five-and-twenty — sufficient to dash the 
brown hair with grey, and to bleach 
the grey to white. And this suspense 
— suspense of this nature — ^formore 
than eight whole months, had 
Madeline to endure ! 

About the end of the second month, 
the effect upon her health grew visible. 
Her colour, naturally delicate as the 
hues of the pink shell or the youngest 
rose, faded into one marble whiteness, 
which again, as time, proceeded, 
flushed into that red and preterna- 
tural hectic, which, once settled, rarely 
yields its place but to the colours of 
the grave. Her form shrank from its 
rounded and noble proportions. Deep 
hollows traced themselves beneath eyes 
which yet grew even more lovely as 
they grew less serenely bright. The 
blessed sleep sunk not upon her brain 
with its wonted and healing dews. 
Perturbed dreams, that towards dawn 
succeeded the long and weary vigil of 
the night, shook her firame even more 

• See Mr. Wakefield's work On the Punitk- 
I ment of Death* 
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than tbe anguifih of the daj. In these 
dreams one frightful yision — ^a crowd 
— a scaffold-Hand the pale majestic 
face of her lover, darkened by unut- 
terable pangs of pride and sorrow, 
were for ever present before her. ^ Till 
now she ' and ElUnor had ' always 
shared the same bed : this Madeline 
would no longer suffer.' In vain 
EUinor wept and pleaded. " No," 
said Madeline, with a hollow voice : 
" at night I see him. My soul is alone 
with his ; but — ^but," — and she burst 
into an agony of tears-^'' the most 
dreadful thought is this, — I cannot 
master my dreams. And sometimes 
I start and wake, and find that; in 
sleep I have believed him guilty. 
Nay, God! that his MpB have pro- 
claimed the guilt 1 .And shall any 
living being — shall any but God, 
who reads not « words but hearts, 
hear this hideous ' falsehood — this 
ghastly mockery of the lying sleep 1 
No, I must be alone ! The very 
stars should not hear what is forced 
from me in the madness of my 
dreams." ■ ■ - 

But not in vain, or not excluded 
froioi Aer, was that elastic and con- 
soling spirit of which I have before 
spoken. As Aram recovered the 
tenor of his self-possession, a more 
quiet and peaceful calm difiiised itself 
over the mind of Madeline. Her high 
and starry nature could comprehend 
those sublime inspirations of comfort, 
which lift Us from the lowest abyss of 
this world, to the contemplation of all 
that the yearning visions of mankind 
have painted in another. She would 
ait, rapt and' absorbed for hours 
together, till these contemplations 
assumed the colour of a gentle and 
soft insanity. " Come, dearest Ma- 
deline," EUinor would say, — " come, 
you have thought enough ; my poor 
father asks to see you." 

" Hush ! " Madeline answered. 
" Hush, I have been walking with 
Eugene in heaven : and oh ! there are 



green woods, and lulling waters above, 
as there are on earth, and we see the 
stars quite near, and I cannot tell you 
how happy their smile makes those 
who look upon them. And'Eugene 
never starts there, nor frowns, nor 
walks aside, nor looks on me with an 
estranged and chilling look ; but hia 
&ce is as calm and bright as the face 
of an angel ;— ^and his voice ! — ^it 
thrills amidst all the music which 
playd '■ there night and day — softer 
than their softest note. And we are 
muried, Ellinor, at last. We were 
married in heaven, and all the angels 
came to the marriage ! I am now so 
happy.that we were not wed before 1 
What ! are you weeping, Ellinor 1 Ah, 
we never weep in heaven ! but we will 
all go there again — all of us^ hand in 
hand I " 

These affecting ^hallucinations ter- 
rified them, lest they should settle 
into a confirmed loss of reason ; but 
perhaps without cause. They never 
lasted long, and never occurred but 
after moods of abstraction of unu* 
sual duration. . To her they probably 
supplied what sleep does to others 
~a relaxation and refireshment — an 
escape from the consciousness of life. 
And, indeed, it might always be 
noted, that after such harmless aber- 
rations of the mind, Madeline seemed 
more collected and patient in thought, 
and, for the moment, even stronger 
in frame than before. Yet the body 
evidently pined and languished, and 
each week made palpable decay in 
her vital powers. 

Every time Aram saw her, he waa 
startled at the alteration ; and kissing 
her cheek, her lips, her temples, in 
an agony of g^^ef, wondered that to 
him alone it was forbidden to weep. 
Yet after all, when she was gone, and 
he again alone, he could not but think 
death likely to prove to her the most 
happy of earthly boons. He was not 
sanguine of acquittal; and even in 
acquittal, a voice at his heart sng- 
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g&iM. intHpenble iMnriflta i» ilidr 
■BioB, which had not eziBied when it 

fiist mtieipaiecL 

Ym, let her die," he would My, 
"ktherdie; «Ae at leaet is eertaki of 
heayea ! ** But the hnnuHH i&finnitj 
elimg arovnd hin^ ood aotwitiirtaiid- 
iBg this aeemii^ neaolaUon in her 
ahaeaoe, he did not mMim the Ism, 
he wag Bet itBng the leei^ when he 
law her again, aMi bebeUl a »ew d>a- 
EMier fran the hand of dealiL gnnrea 



open her IbniL Ko;WBiB^i^iuBpk 
oyer all weakneflB, bat that of the 
affisetionsl Peihapa in thk dreary 
and haggard internd of Ume, thme 
two persons ioyed each other more 
pnreljr, more strengly, more enths- 
■taaticslly, than they had oyer done at 
any former period of their eyeatfdl 
history. Orer the hafdest stone, ma 
oyer the softest tnri^ the green moss 
will force its yerdnre and sustain its 
Ijfol 
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ttlMtaneecif a gi ief hath twenty abadovi^ 
For £on»w*8ey«, i;laaed with bHndiag tears, j 
Dirides one thing entire to many objects. 

** "Bape is a flatterer, 
A parasHe, a keeper badk of death ; 
Whe frentty w«uM disaohFe the bands ef 4eath 
Which &ase Bepe lingers in extremity ? "—Richard IL 



Ii was the evening befiMe the tiisL 
JJerter and ius daughters lodged at a 
letired and solitary boose in the 
sahorhs of the town of York; and 
i^ther, from the Tillage some miles 
distant, in which he had chosen his 
own retreat^ Walter now proceeded 
across fields laden with the ripening 
com. The last and the richest month 
of sammer had commenced ; but the 
haryest was not yet begun, and de^ 
and golden showed the yegetation of 
lifei, bedded among t^ dark yerdure 
of the hedge-rows, and the " menie 
woods J " The eyening was serene and 
lulled ; at a. distance arose the spires 
and chimneys of the town, but no 
aomid from tibe busy hum of men 
reached the ear. Nothing perhaps 
giyes a more entire idea of stiUneBB 
than tl^ sight of those abodes where 

noise dwellelh," but where you can- 
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not now hear eyen its muimurs. The 
stillness of a citj is far more impres- 
nve than that of Nature; for the 
mind instantly compares the present 
BaJenoe with the wonted uproar. The 
haryest- moon rose slowly from a 
copse of gloosny firs, and infused its 
own unspeakable magic into the husk 
and transparency of the night As 
Walter walked slowly on, the sound 
of yoices from some rustic party going 
homeward broke joonndly on the 
silence, and when he paused for a 
moment at the stile, from which he 
first caught a glimpse of Lester's 
house, he saw, winding along the 
green hedge-row, aoatQ yillage pair, 
the " loyer and the maid," who could 
meet only at such hours, and to whom 
such hours were th^efore especially 
dear. It was altogether a scene of 
pure and true pastoral character, and 
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ihsm wag lU nonnd a flembknoe d] 
tranquillit J, of happmeas, which Buits 
with the peetleal and the seriptnral 
jpamtingsxifapaBtonilUle; aadwhieh 
perhaps, in a new and fertile oonsitxy, 
may still find » nealisatkm. From 
ikJB Boeaae, from tihese thoughts, the 
young IttiJterer turned with a si^h 
towards the solitary house in which 
this aight ysimM' awaben none hut the 
XDOBt aamous iesimgi, and Ifaat mooa 
0onid beam only on iht moat troubled 



* Terra 'sahilSenB iurfns, «adeiBqae bo- 
«eHte8 
JTnttJt-; etiirtieB^vezimaMBpBroMi eat.*** 

He now walked more quickly on^ 
as if stung by his reflections, and 
avoiding the path which led to the 
front of the house, gained a little 
garden at the rear; and opening agate 
that admitted to a narrow and shaded 
walk, over which the linden and nut 
trees made a sort of continuous and 
natuiraJ aarbour^ the moon^ piercing at 
broken intervals through the IxMighs, 
rested on the form of EUinor Lester. 

" This is most kind, most lU^e my 
own sweet cousin," said WaJter ap- 

? reaching ; " I cannot say how fearful 
was, lest you should not meet me 
after all." 

"Indeeil, Walter/ replied Ellinor, 
*^ I found some difficulty in concealing 
your note, which was given me in 
Madeline's presence; and still more 
in stealing out unobserved by her^ for 
she has been, as you may well con- 
ceive, unusually restless the whole of 
this agonising day. Ah, Walter^ 
would to Qod you had never left us ! " 

"Rather say," rejoined Walter, 
" Would that this unhappy man, 
against whom my father's ashes BtUl 
seem to me to -cry aloud, had never 
come into our peaceful and happy 
valley] Then y&u would not have 

* The same earth produces health-Jbearing 
and deadiy plants; — and (fftiimes Vte rote 
groM itMcreit f$ the mOUe, 



pqiroaehed m«; that I huve sought 
justice on a suspected murderer; nor 
/ have longed £9f death rather thas^ 
in that justiee, have inflieted such 
distress a&d horror on those whom I 
love the "best 1 " 

** Wha*, Walter, you yet beliefve— 
you are yet ooffiLvinoed that Eog^io 
Aram is the real criminal ?" 

''Let to-xaorrew show," answered 
Walter. " Bat poor, poor Kadelioe J 
How does she bear up against this 
long so^ense ? Yoaknowlharveaoi 
seen her for moaths." 

''Oh ! Walter," said ElMBor, we^ 
tsg bitterly; ''yon would not know 
her, so dreadfully is she altered* 
I £Bar" (hexe 4»obs choked the aster's 
voice, so as to leave it scarcely audible) 
— "that she k not many weeks for 
this worid 1 " 

"/ust HeaFon! is it so?" ex- 
claimed Walter, m shocked, that the 
tree against wfaieh he leant seapcely 
preserved him front &lling to the 
ground,a8the thousand renMsmbrances 
of his first lov« rushed upon his hearU 
"And Providenae fiiaigled me out 
of the whole world, to strike this 
bk)wj" 

De^te her own grief, Ellinor was 
touched and snitton by the violent 
emotion of her cousin ; and the two 
young persons, lovers, though kwre 
was at this lame ike least peroeptible 
feehaig of their breast^ mingled their 
emotions, and sought, at least, to 
console and cheer eaeh oth^. 

"It may yet be better ihaa. our 
fears," said EUinor, soothingly; 
" Eugene may be found gailtless, and 
in that joy we may foi|fet all Iho 
past." 

Waltersfaook his head despondiagly^ 
"Jour heart, EUinor, was always 
kind to me. You now are the only 
one to do me justtoe, ajad to see how 
utterly reproaehless I am for aU the 
mifl^y the crime of another occamoiiE. 
But my undo— him, too, I have ao| 
seen for soma time : is he welll" 
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"Yes, Walter, yea," said Ellinor, 
kindl J disgtiising the real truth, how 
much her other's vigorous frame had 
been bowed by his state of mind. 
" And I, yon see," added she, with a 
fkint attempt to smile, — ^"I am, in 
health at least, the same as when, this 
time last year, we were all happy and 
loll of hope." 

Water looked hard npon that fiu», 
once so yivid with the rich colour and 
the buoyant and arch expression of 
liTeliness and youth, now pale, sub- 
dued and worn by the traces of con- 
stant tears; and, pressing his hand 
convulsiyely on his hearty turned 
away. 

"But can I not see my uncle t" 
said he, after a pause. 

" He is not at home : he has gone 
to the Castle," replied Ellinor. 

"I shall meet him, then, on his 
way home," returned Walter. " But, 
Ellinor, there is surely no truth in a 
vague rumour which I heard in the 
town, that Madeline intends to be 
present at the trial to-morrow t " 

" Indeed, I fear that she will Both 
my father and myself ;have sought 
strongly and urgently to dissuade her, 
but in vain. You know, with all that 
gentleness, how resolute she is when 
her mind is once determined on any 
object" 

" But if the verdict should be against 
the prisoner, in her state of health 
consider how terrible would be the 
shock I Nay, even the joy of acquittal 
might be equally dangerous; for 
Heaven's sake, do not suffer her." 

"What is to be done, Walter V 
stud Ellinor, wringing her hands. 
** We cannot help it. My father has, 
at last, forbid me to contradict the 
wish. Contradiction, the physician 
himself says, might be as fatal as con- 
cession can be. And my fiither adds, 
in a stem, calm voice, which it breaks 
my heart to hear, ' Be still, Ellinor. 
If the innocent is to perish, the sooner 
she joins him the better: I would 



then have all my ties on the otlier 
side the grave!'" 

" How that strange man seems to 
have fascinated you all 1 " said Walter^ 
bitterly. 

Ellinor did not answer: over her 
the &scination had never been to an 
equal degree with the rest of her 
fiunily. 

" Ellinor i " said Walter, who had 
been walking for the last few moments 
to and fro with the rapid strides of a 
man debating with himself, and who 
now suddenly paused, and laid his 
hand on his cousin's arm — " Ellinor ! 
I am resolved. I must, for the quiet 
of my soul, I must see Madeline this 
night, and win her forgiveness for all 
I have been made the unintentional 
agent of Providence to bring upon 
her. The peace of my future life may 
depend on this single interview. What 
if Aram be condemned? — and — ^in 
short, it is no matter — I musi see 
her." 

" She would not hear of it, I fear," 
said Ellinor, in alarm. " Indeed, yon 
cannot ; you do not know her state of 
mind." 

« Ellinor!" said Walter doggedly; 
" I am resolved." And so saying, he 
moved towards the house. 

"Well, then,". said Ellinor, whose 
nerves had been greatly shattered bj 
the scenes and sorrow of the last 
several months; "if it must be so, 
wait at least till I have gone in, and 
consulted or prepared her." 

" As you will, my gentlest, kindest 
cousin; I know your prudence and 
affection. I leave you to obtain me 
this interview; you can, and will, I 
am convinced," 

" Do not be sanguine, Walter. I 
can only promise to use my best en- 
deavours," answered Ellinor, blushing 
as he kissed her hand ; and, hurrying 
up the walk, she disappeared within 
the house. 

Walter walked for some momenta 
about the alley in which Ellinor had 
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left him ; bnt, growing impatient, he 
at length wound through the over- 
hanging trees, and the house stood 
immediately before him, — the moon- 
light shining full on the window- 
panes, and sleeping in quiet shadow 
over the green turf in front. He 
approached yet nearer, and through 
one of the windows, by a single light 
in the room, he saw Ellinor leaning 
over a couch, on which a form re- 
clined, that his heart, rather than his 
sight, told him was his once-adored 
Madeline. He stopped, and his breath 
heaved thick; he thought of their 
common home at Grassdale, of the old 
manor-house, ofthe little parlour, with 
the woodbine at its casement, of the 
group within, once so happy and 
light-hearted, of which he had for- 
merly made the one most buoyant, 
and not least loved. And now this 
strange, this desolate house, himself 
estranged from all once regarding 
him (and those broken-hearted), this 
night ushering what a morrow 1 He 
groaned almost aloud, and retreated 
once more into the shadow of the 
trees. In a few minutes the door at 
the right of the building opened, and 
Ellinor came forth with a quick step. 

" Come in, dear Walter," said she ; 
'' Madeline has consented to see you : 
nay, when I told her you were here, 
and desired an interview, she paused 
but for one instant, and then begged 
me to admit you." 

" God bless her !" said poor Walter, 
drawing his hand across his eyes, and 
following Ellinor to the door. 

''You will find hergreatly changed') " 
whispered Ellinor, as they gained the 
outer hall ; " be prepared I " 

Walter did not reply, save by an 
expressive gesture; and Ellinor led 
him into a room, which communicated, 
by one of those glass doors often to 
be seen in the old-fiishioned houses 
of country towns, with the one in 
which he had previously seen Ma- 
deline. With a noiseless step, and 
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almost holding his breath, he fol- 
lowed his fidr guide through this 
apartment, and he now stood by the 
couch on which Madeline still reclined. 
She held out her hand to him — ^he 
pressed it to his lips, without daring 
to look her in the face ; and after a 
moment's pause, she said — 

" So, you wished to see me, Walter ! 
It is an anxious night this for all of 
us!" 

"For aU/" repeated Walter, em- 
phatically; "and for me not the 
least 1 " 

"We have known some sad days 
since we last metl" renewed Mi^ 
deline : and there was another and 
an embarrassed pause. 

" Madeline — dearest Madeline!" 
said Walter, and at length dropping 
on his knee ; " you, whom while I 
was yet a boy, I so fondly, passionately 
loved ; — you who yet are — ^who, while 
I live, ever will be, so inexpressibly 
dear to me — ^say but one word to me 
in this uncertain and dreadful epoch 
of our fete — say but one word to me — 
say you feel you are conscious that 
throughout these terrible events / 
have not been to blame — / have not 
willingly brought this affliction upon 
our house — least of all upon that h^art 
which my own would have forfeited 
its best blood to preserve from the 
slightest evil ;^-or, if you will not do- 
me this justice, say at least that you 
forgive me ! " 

" I forgive you, Walter ! — I do yoi» 
justice, my cousin ! " replied Madeline,, 
with energy ; and raising herself on 
her arm. "It is long since I have 
felt how unreasonable it was to throw 
any blame upon you — the mere and 
passive instrument of fete. If I have 
forborne to see you, it was not from 
an angry feeling, but from a reluctant 
weakness. Gk>d bless and preserve 
you, my dear cousin! I know that 
your own heart has bled as profusely 
as ours ; and it was but this day that 
I told my fether, if we never met 
m 16 
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agftixi, to exprefls to yon eome kind 
BMiaage as » last memorial from me. 
Don't weep, Walter 1 It is a fearf nl 
thing to see men weep! It is only 
onoe that I have seen him weep, — 
that was long, long ago ! He has no 
tears in the honr of draid and danger. 
But no matter : this is a bad world, 
Walter, and I am tired of it. Are 
not yon 1 Why do yon look so at me, 
EUinorl I am not madl Has she 
told yon that I am, Walter? Don't 
belieye her 1 Look at me ! I am calm 
and collected! Tet to-morrow is ——— 
OCted! OGodl— if— ifl ** 

Madeline covered her &ce with her 
haads, and became suddenly silent, 
though only for a short time; when 
she again lifted np her eyes, they en- 
countered those of Walter; as through 
those blinding and agonised tears, 
which are wrung from the grief of 
manhood, he gazed upon that face on 
which nothing of herself, save the 
dirine and unearthly ezpreision which 
had always characterised her loveli- 
nesi^ was left. 

''Tes, Walter, I am wearing fast 
away — ^&st beyond the power of chance 1 
Thank Gk>d, who tempers the wind to 
the riiom lamb, if the worst happen, 
we cftnnot be divided long. Ere an- 
other Sabbath has passed, I may be 
with him in Paradise. What cause 
shall we then have for regret?" 

Ellinor flung herself on her uster's 
neck, sobbing violently. — **YeB, we 
shall regret you are not with us, 
Ellinor ; but yon will also soon grow 
tired of the world; it is a sad place— 
it is a wicked plaee — it is full of snares 
and pit-falls. In our walk to-day lies 
onr destruction for to-uMNTOW 1 You 
will find this soon, Sllhior 1 And you, 
and my &ther, and Walter, too, shall 
join us! Hark! the dock strikes! 
By this time to-morrow night, what 
triumph !— or to me at least (sinking 
her voice into a whiq)er, that thrilled 
through therexybonesof her listeners), 
what peace!" 



H^ypily for all parties, this distren- 
ing scene was here interrupted. Lester 
entered the room with the heavy step 
into which his once elastic and cheer- 
ful tread had subsided. 

" Ha, Walter ! " said he, irreaolntely 
glancing over the group; but Ks* 
deline had already sprung from her 
seat. 

" You have seen him !— you have 
seen him 1 And how does he— how 
does he lookf But that I know; I 
know his brave heart does not sink. 
And what message does he send to 
met And— «nd— tell me all, mj 
&ther; quick, quick !" 

" Dear, miserable child !— and mi- 
serable old man!" muttered Lester, 
i^lding her in his arms; "but we 
ought to take courage and comfort 
from him, Madeline. A hero, on the 
eve of battle, could not be more firm 
— even more cheerfdl. He smiled 
often— his old smile ; and he only left 
tears and anxiety to us. But of yon, 
Madeline, we spoke mostly : he would 
scarcely let me say a word on any 
thing else. Oh, what a kind heart! 
—-what a noble spirit ! And perhaps 
a chance to-morrow may quench both. 
But, God ! be just, and let the aveng- 
ing lightning fall on the real crimmal, 
and not blast the innocent man ! " 

'* Amen ! " said Madeline, deeply. 

"Amen!" repeated Walter, laying 
his hand on his heart 

" Let us pray 1 " exclaimed Lester, 
animated by a suddoi impulse, and 
falling on his knees. The whole 
group followed his example; *nd 
Lester,in a trembling and impasaoned 
voice, poured forth an extempore 
prayer, that justice might fiJl OJ^^Z 
where it was due. Nevw did that 
majestic and pausing moon, which 
filled the lowly room as with the 
presence of a spirit, witness a Viote 
impressive adjuration, or an audience 
more absorbed and rapt. FuUstreamed 
its holy rays upon the now snowy locks 
and i^>wiird oountenanoe of Lester, 
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making Ms venerable person more 
striking from the contrast it afforded 
to the dark and sunburnt cheek — ^the 
energetic features, and chiyalric and 
earnest head of the young man beside 
him. Just in the shadow, the rayen 
locks of Ellinor were bowed over her 
clasped hands, — ^nothing of her face 
visible ; the graceful neck and heav- 
ing breast alone distinguished from 
the shadow ; — and^ hushed in a death- 



like and solemn repose, the parted 
lips moving inaudibly ; the eye fixed 
on vacancy; the wan, transparent 
hands, crossed upon her bosom ; ttie 
light shone with a more softened and 
tender ray, upon the faded but all- 
angelic form and countenance of her, 
for whom Heav^i was already prepar- 
ing its eternal recompense for the ills 
of Earth! 



CHAPTER V. 



SHB TBIAL. 



" Equal to either fortvaxe.'*— Speech of Eugene Aram. 



A THOUGHT comes over us, some- 
times, in our career of pleasure, or the 
troubled exultation of our ambitious 
pursuits : a thought comes over us, 
like a cloud; — ^that around us and 
about us Death — Shame — Crime — 
Despair, are busy at their work. I 
have read somewhere of an enchanted 
land, where the inmates walked along 
voluptuous gardens, and built palaces, 
and heard music, and made meny : 
while around, and within, the land, 
were deep caverns, wliere the gnomes 
and the fiends dwelt: and ever and 
anon their groans and laughter, and 
the sounds of their unutterable toils, 
or ghastly revels, travelled to the 
upper air, mixing in an awful strange- 
ness with the summer festivity and 
buoyant occupation of those above. 
And this is the picture of human 
life ! These reflections of the mad- 
dening disparities of the world are 
dark, but salutary : — 

" Th^ wrap our thoughts at tanquets in the 
shroud ; •* • 

— ^but we are seldom sadder without 
being also wiser men 1 
The third of August, 1769, rose 

• Toung. 



bright, calm, and clear; it was the 
morning of the trial ; and when Elli- 
nor stole into her sister's room, she 
found Madeline sitting before the 
glass, and braiding her rich locks 
with an evident attention and care. 

" I wish," said she, " that you had 
pleased me by dressing as for a holi- 
day. See, I am going to wear the 
dress I was to have been married in." 
Ellinor shuddered; for what is 
more appalling than to find the signs 
of gaiety accompanying the reality of 
anguish 1 

" Yes" continued Madeline, with a 
smile of inexpressible sweetness, "a 
little reflection will convince you that 
this day ought not to be one of mourn- 
ing. It was the stupenae that has so 
worn out our hearts. If he is aoquit- 
ted, as we all believe and trust, think 
how appropriate will be the outward 
seeming of our joy 1 If not, why I 
shall go before him to our marriage 
home, and in marriage garments. 
Ay," she added, after a moment's 
pause, and with a much more grave, 
settled, and intense expression of 
voice and countenance—" ay ; do you 
remember how Eugene once told ui, 
that if w6 went at noonday to the 
& 2 
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bottom of a deep pit,* we should be 
able to lee the Btan, which on the 
leyel gronnd are invigiblel Even 
80, from the depths of grief — ^wom, 
wretched, seared, and dying — the 
blessed apparitions and tokens of 
heaven nu^e themselves visible to 
our eyes. And I know — ^I have seen 
— I feel here," pressing her hand on 
her heart, ''that my course is run; 
a few sands only are left in the glass. 
Let us waste them bravely. Stay, 
Ellinor ! Tou see these poor withered 
rose-leaves : Eugene gave them to me 
the day before — before that fixed for 
our marriage. I shall wear them to- 
day, as I would have worn them on 
the wedding-day. When he gathered 
the poor flower, how fresh it was; 
and I kissed off the dew : now see it 1 
But, come, come ; this is trifling : we 
must not be late. Help me, Nell, 
help me : come, bustle, quick, quick ! 
Nay, be not so slovenly ; I told you I 
would be dressed with care to-day." 

And when Madeline was dressed, 
though the robe sat loose and in large 
folds over her shrunken form, yet, as 
she stood erect, and looked with a 
smile that aaddened Ellinor more 
than tears at her image in the glass, 
perhaps her beauty never seemed of a 
more striking and lofty character, — 
she looked indeed, a bride, but the 
bride of no earthly nuptials. Presently 
they heard an irresolute and trembling 
step at the door, and Lester knocking, 
asked if they were prepared. 

" Come in, father," said Madeline, 
in a calm and even cheerful voice; 
and the old man entered. 

He cast a silent glance over Ma- 
deline's white dress, and then at his 
own, which was deep mourning : the 
glance said volumes, and its meaning 
was not marred by words from any 
one of the three. 



* The remark is In Aristotlo. Buffon 
quotes it, with his usual adroit felicity, in, I 
think, the first yolume of his great work. 



" Yes, father," said Madeline, break- 
ing the pause, — ^"We are all ready. 
Is the carriage here V 

" It is at the door, my child." 

"Come then, Ellinor, come 1" and 
leaning on her arm, Madeline walked 
towards the door. When she got to 
the threshold, she paosed, and looked 
round the roonL 

"What is it yon want?" asked 
Ellinor. 

" I was but bidding all here &re- 
well," replied Madeline, in a soft and 
touching voice. "And now before 
we leave the house, &ther,— sister, one 
word with you ; — you have ever been 
very, very kind to me, and most of all 
in this bitter trial, when I must have 
taxed your patience sadly — ^for I know 
all is not right here (touching her 
forehead), — I cannot go forth this day 
without thanking you. Ellinor, mj 
dearest friend — my fondest sister — 
my playmate in gladness— my com- 
forter in grief — my nurse in sickness ; 
— since we were little children, we 
have talked together, and laughed 
together, and wept together, and 
though we knew all the thoughts of 
each other, we have never known one 
thought that we would have concealed 
from God ; — and now we are going to 
part !^-do not stop me, it must be so, I 
know it. But, after a little while may 
you be happy again ; not so buoyant 
as you have been — that can never be, 
but still happy ! You are formed for 
love and home, and for those ties you 
once thought would be mine. Qod 
grant that / may have suffered for us 
both, and that when we meet here- 
after you may tell me you have been 
happy here ! " 

" But you, father," added Madeline, 
tearing herself from the neck of her 
weeping sister, and sinking on her 
knees before Lester, who leaned against 
the wall convulsed with his emotions, 
and covering his face with his hands 
— " but you, — ^what can I say to you? 
You, who have never, — ^no, not in my 
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first childhood; said one harsh word 
to me — who have sunk all a father's 
authority in a other's love, — how.can 
I say all that I feel for youl — ^the 
grateful overflowing (painful, yet oh, 
how sweet!) rememhrances which 
crowd around and suffocate me now 1 
-—The time will come when EUinor 
and Ellinor's children must be all in 
all to you — ^when of your poor Ma- 
deline nothing will be left but a me- 
mory ; but they, they will watch on 
you and tend you, and protect your 
grey hairs from sorrow, as I might 
once have hoped I also was fsEited 
to do." 

" My child ! my child ! you break 
my heart!" fiedtered forth at last the 
poor old man, who till now had in 
vain endeavoured to speak. 

"Give me your blessing, dear 
&ther," said Madeline, herself over- 
come by her feelings: — "Put your 
hand on my head and bless me — ^and 
say, that if I have ever unconsciously 
given you a moment's pain, I am for- 
given !'* 

"Forgiven!" repeated Lester, rais- 
ing his daughter with weak and 
trembling arms as his tears fell fast 
upon her cheek, — "never did I feel 
what an angel had satbeside my hearth 
till now! But be comforted — be 
cheered. What, if heaven had reserved 
its crowning mercy till this day, and 
Eugene be amongst us, free, acquitted, 
triumphant before the night !" 

"Ha!" said Madeline, as if sud- 
denly roused by the thought into new 
life : — "ha ! let us hasten to find your 
words true. Yes ! yes ! — ^if it should 
be so^if it should. And," added 
she, in a hollow voice (the enthusiasm 
checked), "if it were not for my 
dreams, I might believe it would be 
80 : — But-HK>me — I am ready now !" 

The carriage went slowly through 
the crowd that the fiune of the ap- 
proaching trial had gathered along 
the streets, but the blinds were drawn 
down, and the &ther and daughter 



escaped that worst of tortures, the 
curious gaze of strangers on distress. 
Places had been kept for them in 
court, and as they left the carriage 
and entered the fatal spot, the vener- 
able figure of Lester, and the trem- 
bling and veiled forms that . clung to 
him, arrested all eyes. They at length 
gained their seats, and it was not long 
before a bustle in the court drew off 
attention from them. A buzz, a mur- 
mur, a movement, a dread pause! 
Houseman was first arraigned on his 
former indictment, acquitted, and ad- 
mitted evidence against Aram, who 
was tfiereupon arraigned. The pri- 
soner stood at the bar! Madeline 
gasped for breath, and clung, with a 
convulsive motion, to her sister's arm. 
But presently, with a long sigh, she 
recovered her self-possession, and sat 
quiet and silent, fixing her eyes upon 
Aram's countenance ; and the aspect 
of that countenance was wellcalculated 
to sustain her courage, and to mingle 
a sort of exulting pride with all the 
strained and fearful acuteness of her 
sympathy. Something, indeed, of 
what he had suffered was visible in the 
prisoner's features; the lines around 
the mouth, in which mental anxiety 
generally the most deeply writes its 
traces, were grown marked and fur- 
rowed ; grey hairs were here and there 
scattered amongst the rich and long 
luxuriance of the dark browii locks, 
and as, before his imprisonment, he 
had seemed considerably younger than 
he was, so now time had atoned for its 
past delay, and he might have appeared 
to have told more years than had 
really gone over his head; but the 
remarkable light and beauty of hi» 
eye was undimmed as ever, and still 
the broad expanse of his forehead 
retained its unwrinkled sur&ce and 
striking expression of calnmess and 
majesty. High, self-collected, serene, 
and undaunted, he looked upon the 
crowd, the scene, the judge, before 
and around him; and, even on those 
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who baUived Um guilty, that inTo- 
luataiy and ixresiBtlble respect which 
noial finnness always prodaces on the 
mind, forced an unwilling interest in 
his &te, and eren a reluctant hope of 
his aoqnittaL 

Houseman was called upon. "So 
one could regard his &ee without a 
certain mistrust and inward shudder. 
In men prone to cruelty, it has gene- 
nlly been remarked, that there is an 
animal expression singly prevalent 
in the countenance* The murderer 
and the lustful man axe often alike in 
the physical structure. The bull- 
throat-^the thick lips — ^the receding 
forehead — ^the fierce, restless eye, 
which some one or other says reminds 
you of the buffido in the instant 
before he becomes dangerous, are the 
outward tokens of the natural animal 
nnsoftened — unenlightened — unre- 
deemed—consulting only the imme- 
diate desires of his nature, whatever 
be the passion (lust or revenge) to 
which they prompt And this animal 
expression, the witness of his charac- 
ter, was especially stamped upon 
Houseman's rugged and harsh fea- 
tures ; rendered, if possible, still more 
remarkable at that time by a mixture 
of suUenness and timidity. The con- 
viction that his own life was saved, 
could not prevent remorse at his 
treacheiy in accusing his comrade — a 
c<mfused principle of honour of which 
villains are the most susceptible when 
every other honest sentiment has 
deserted them. 

With a low, choked, and sometimes 
a fiUtering tone. Houseman deposed, 
that, in the night between the 7th 
and 8th of January, 1744-5, some 
time before deven o'clock, he went to 
Aram's house; that they conversed 
on different matters ; that he stayed 
there about an hour; that some 
three hours afterwards he passed, in 
company with Clarke, by Aram's 
house, and Aram was outside the door, 
as if he were about to return home ; 



that Anun invited them both to come 
in; that they did so; that Clarke, 
who intended to leave Uie town before 
day-break, in order, it was acknow- 
ledged, to make secretly away with 
certain property in his possession, was 
about to quit the house, when Aram 
proposed to accompany him out of 
the town ; that he (Aram) and Hooae- 
man then went forth with Clarke; 
that when they came into the field 
where St Robert's Cave is, Aram aad 
Clarke went into it, over the hedge, 
and when they came within six or 
eight ysjrds <^ the cave, he saw them 
quarrelling ; that he saw Aram strike 
Clarke several times, upon which 
Clarke fell, and he never sawhimriae 
again; that he saw no instrument 
Aram had, and knew not that he had 
any; that upon this, without any 
interposition or alarm, he left theia 
and returned home; that the nex:fe 
morning he went to Aram's house^ 
and asked what business he had with. 
Clarke last nighl^ and what he had 
done with him 1 Aram replied not to 
this question ; but threatened him, if 
he spoke of Us being in Clarke's comr 
pany that night; vowing revenge^ 
either by himself or some other per- 
son, if he mentioned any thing relating 
to the affiur. This was the sum of 
Houseman's evidence. 

A Kr. Beckwith was next called, 
who deposed that Aram's garden had 
been searched, owing to a vague sus- 
picion that he might have been an 
accomplice in the frauds of Clarke ; 
that some parts oi clothing, and also 
some pieces of cambric which he had 
sold to Clarke a little while before, 
were found there. 

The third witness was the watch- 
man, Thomas Bamet, who deposed, 
that before midnight (it might be a 
little after eleven) he saw a person 
come out from Arsun's house, who had 
a wide coat on, with the cape about 
his head, and seemed to shun him ; 
whereupon he went up to him, and 
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pat by the cape of his great coat, and 
perceived it to be Richard Hoaseman. 
He contented himself with wiahing 
him good night 

The officers who executed the war- 
rant then gave their evidence as to 
the arrest^ and dwelt on some exprea- 
siona dropped bj Aram before he 
arrived at Knaresborough, which, 
however, were felt to be wholly nnun- 
portant. 

After this evidenoe there was a 
short pause : — and then a shiver, — 
that recoil and tremor which men feel 
at any exposition of the relics of the 
dead, — ran through the court; for 
the next witness was mute— it was 
the skull of the deceased ! On the 
1^ side there was a fracture, that 
from tiie nature of it seemed as it 
could only have been made by the 
stroke of some blunt instrament. 
The piece waa broken, and eonld not 
be replaced but from within. 

The suigeon, Mr. Lecock, who pro* 
duced it, gave it as his opinion that 
no s«eh breach could proceed from 
natural decay — ^that it was not a 
recent fracture, by the instrument 
with which it was dug up, but seemed 
to be of many years' standing. 

This made the chief part of tlie 
evidence against Aram; the minor 
points we have omitted, and also such 
as, like that of Aram's hostess, would 
merely have r^eatedwhat the reader 
knew before. 

And now closed the criminatory 
evidenoe — and now the prisoner waa 
asked, the thrilling and awfiil ques- 
tion — * What he had to say in his own 
b^ialfr Till now, Aram had not 
changed lus posture or his oounte- 
nance— >lus dark and piercing eye had 
for one instant fixed on each witness 
that i^ppeared against him, and then 
dro2q>ed its gaze upon the ground. 
But at this moment, a &int heetk 
flushed his cheek, and he seemed to 
gather and knit himself up for 
defence. He glanced round the 



court as if to see what had been the 
impression created against him. His 
^e rested on the grey locks of Bev- 
land Lester, who, looking dowiiy had 
covered his &ce with his hands. But 
beside that venerable form was the 
still and marble £Mse of Madeline ; and 
ev^i at that distance from him, Aram 
perceived bow intent was the hushed 
suspense of her emotions. But when 
she caught his ey&— that eye which^ 
even at such a moment, beamed un- 
utterable love, pity, regret for her-— 
a wild, a convulsive smile of en- 
eouragement^ of anticipated trinmphy 
brc^e the repose oi her colourless 
features, and suddenly dying away, 
left her lips impart, in that expression 
which the great masters of old, fidth- 
ful to nature, give alike to the struggle 
of hope and the pause of terror. 

''My lord," began Aram, in that 
remarkable defence still extant, and 
still considered as wholly unequalled 
from the lips of one defending las 
own cause ; — " my lord, I know not 
whether it is of rights or thiough 
some indulgence of your lordships 
that I am allowed the liberty at tUs 
bar, and at this time, to attempt a 
defence; incapable and uninstructed 
as I am to qpeak. Since, while I see 
so many eyes upon me, so numerous 
and awful a concourse, fixed with 
attention, and filled with I know not 
what expectancy, I labour, not with 
guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. 
For, having never seen a court but 
this, being wholly unacquainted with 
law, the customs of the bar, and all 
judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall 
be so little capable of speaking with 
propriety, that it might reasonably be 
expected to exceed my hopCj should I 
be able to speak at all. 

" I have heard, my lord, the indict- 
ment read, wherein I find myself 
charged with the highest of human 
crimes. You will grant me, then, 
your patience, if I» single and unskil- 
ful, destitute of friends, and unassisted 
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by oouuel, attempt something, per- 
haps, like argament» in my defence. 
What I have to say will be but short, 
and that brevity may be the best part 
of it. 

"My lord, the tenor of my life 
eontradicts this indictment. Who 
can look back over what is known of 
my former years, and charge me with 
one Tice— one offence 1 Kol I con- 
certed not schemes of fraud — ^pro- 
jected no Tiolence — ^bgured no man's 
property or person. Hy days were 
honestly laborious — ^my nights in- 
tensely studious. This egotism is not 
presumptuous — ^is not unreasonable. 
What man, alter a temperate use of 
life, a series of thinking and acting 
regularly, without one single deyiatlon 
from a sober and even tenor of con- 
duct, ever plunged into the depth of 
crime precipitately, and at oncel 
Mankind are not instantaneously cor- 
rupted. Yillany is always progressive. 
We decline from right — ^not suddenly, 
but step after step. 

" If my life in general contradicts 
the indictment, my health, at that 
time in particular, contradicts it more. 
A little time before, I had been con- 
fined to my bed — I had suffered under 
a long and severe disorder. The dis- 
temper left me but slowly, and in 
part. So far from being well at the 
time I am charged with this fact, I 
never, to this day, perfectly recovered. 
Could a person in this condition 
execute violence against another? — 
I, feeble and valetudinary, with no 
inducement to engage — no ability to 
accomplish — ^no weapon wherewith to 
perpetrate such a fact; — ^without in- 
terest, without power, without motives, 
without means I 

" My lord, Clarke disappeared ; 
true : but is that a proof of his death 1 
The fijlibility of all conclusions of 
such a sort, from such a circumstance, 
is too obvious to require instances. 
One instance is before you : this very 
castle affords it. 



" In June 1767, William Thompson^ 
amidst all the vigilance of this place, 
I in open daylight, and double-ironed, 
made his escape ; notwithstanding an 
immediate inquiry set on foot — ^not- 
withstanding all advertisements, all 
search, he was never seen or heard of 
since. If this man escaped unseen, 
through all these difficulties, how easy 
for Clarke, whom no difficulties op- 
posed ! Tet what would be thought 
of a prosecution commenced against 
any one seen last with Thompson) 

*' These bones are discovered ! 
Where 1 Of all places in the world, 
can we think of any one, except, 
indeed, the churchyard, where there 
is so great a certainty of finding 
human bones, as a hennitage? In 
time past, the hermitage was a place, 
not only of religious retirement^ but 
of burial. And it has scarce, or never 
been heard of, but that every cell now 
known contains or contained these 
relics of humanity; some mutilated — 
some entire 1 Give me leave to remind 
your lordship, that here sat solitabt 
SANOTiTT, and here the hermit and the 
anchorite hoped that repose for their 
bones when dead, they here enjoyed 
when living. I glance over a few of 
the many evidences that these cells 
were used as repositories of the dead, 
and enumerate a few of the many- 
caves similar in origin to St Bobert's, 
in which human bones have been 
found." Here the prisoner instanced, 
with remarkable felicity, several places 
in which bones had been found, under 
circumstances, and in spots, analogous 
to those in point.* And the reader, 
who will remember that it is the great 
principle of the law, that no man can 
be condemned for murder, unless the 
remains of the deceased be found, will 
perceive at once how important this 
point was to the prisoner's defence. 
After concluding his instances with 
two £Etcts, of skeletons fouud in fields 

* See his published defence. 
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in the Ticinity of Enaresbro'^ he burst 
forth— 

" Is, then, the invention of those 
bones forgotten or industriously con- 
cealed, that the discovery of these in 
question may appear the more extra- 
ordinary 1 Extraordinary — ^yet how 
common an event ! Every place con- 
ceals such remains. In fields — ^in 
hills — in highway sides— on wastes — 
on commons, lie frequent and unsus- 
pected bones. And mark — no exam- 
ple, perhaps, occurs of more than one 
skeleton being found in one cell. Here 
you find but one, agreeable to the 
peculiarity of every known cell in 
Britain. Had two skeletons been 
discovered, then alone might thc&ct 
have seemed suspicious and uncom- 
mon. What! Have we forgotten how 
difficult, as in the case of Perkin 
Warbec, and Lambert Symnell, it has 
been sometimes to identify the liviug ; 
and shall we now assign personality to 
bones — ^bones which may belong to 
either sex 1 How know you that this 
is even the skeleton of a mani But 
another skeleton was discovered by 
some labourer 1 Was not that skeleton 
averred to be Clarke's, full as con- 
fidently as this 1 

" My lord, my lord — ^must some of 
the living be made answerable for all 
the bones that earth has concealed, 
and chance exposed? The skull that 
has been produced, has been declared 
fractured. But who can surely tell 
whether it was the cause or the con- 
sequence of deathi In May 1732, the 
remains of William Lord Archbishop 
of this province were taken up by 
permission in their cathedral; the 
)>ones of the skull were found broken, 
asthese are: yet Tie died by no violence 1 
— by no blow that could have caused 
that fracture. Let it be considered 
how easily the fracture on the skull 
produced is accounted for. At the 
dissolution of religious houses, the 
ravages of the times afiected both 
the living and the dead. In search 



after imaginaiy treasures, coffins were 
broken, graves and vaults dug open, 
monuments ransacked, shrines demo- 
lished; parliament itself was called 
in to restrain these violations. And 
now, are the depredations, the iniqui- 
ties of those times to be visited on 
this? But here, above all, was a 
castle vigorously besieged ; every spot 
around was the scene of a sally, a 
conflict, a flight, a pursuit. Where 
the slaughtered fell, there were they 
buried. What place is not burial earth 
in war 1 How many bones must still 
remain in the vicinity of that siege, 
for friturity to discover ! Can you, 
then, with so many probable circum- 
stances, choose the one least probable? 
Can you impute to the living what 
zeal in its fiiry may have done ; what 
nature may have taken off and piety 
interred ; or what war alone may have 
destroyed, alone deposited? 

" And now, glance over the circum- 
stantial evidence — how weak — how 
fraU! I almost scorn to ctUude to 
it. I will not condescend to dtoeU 
upon it. The witness of one man, — 
arraigned himself ! Is there no chance, 
that, to save his own life, he might 
conspire against mine? — ^no chance, 
that he might have committed this 
murder, if murder hath indeed been 
done? that conscience betrayed to his 
first exclamation ? that craft suggested 
his throwing that guilt on me, to the 
knowledge of which he had unwit- 
tingly confessed? He declares that 
he saw me strike Clarke — that he saw 
him &11; yet he utters no cry, no 
reproof He calls for no aid; he 
returns quietly home; he declares 
that he knows not what became of 
the body, yet he tells where the body 
is laid. He declares that he went 
straight home, and alone; yet the 
woman with whom I lodged, deposes 
that Houseman and I returned to my 
house in company together; — what 
evidence is this ? and from whom does 
it come ? — ask yourselves. As for the 
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iwi of the eyideaoe, what does it 
amount tof The watchmaa sees 
Hoiueman leave my house at night. 
What more probable — ^butwhai leas 
connected with the murder, real or 
supposed, of Clarke 1 Some pieces of 
clothing are found buried in my gar- 
den ; but how can it be shown that 
they belonged to Clarke 1 Who can 
swear to— who can prove anything so 
vague t And if found there, even if 
belonging to Clarke, what proof that 
they were there deposited by me? 
How likely that the real criminal 
may, in the dead of night, have pre- 
ferred any spot, rather than that round 
his own home, to conceal the evidence 
of his crime 1 

" How impotent such evidence as 
this 1 and how poor, how precarious, 
even the strongest of mere circum- 
stantial evidence invariably is 1 Let 
it rise to probability, to the strongest 
degree of probability; it is but pro- 
bability still. Becollect the case of 
the two Harrisons, recorded by Dr. 
Howell; both suffered on circum- 
stantial evidence on account of the 
disappearance of a man, who, like 
Clarke, contracted debta^ borrowed 
money, and went off unseen. And 
this man returned several years after 
their execution. Why remind you of 
Jacques dtt Moulin, in the reign of 
Charles the Second] — why of the 
unhappy Coleman, convicted, though 
afterwards found innocent, and whose 
children perished for want, because 
the world believed the &ther guilty 1 
Why should I mention the peijury of 
Smith, who, admitted king^s evidence, 
screened himself by accusing Falnloth 
and Loveday of the murder of Dunn) 
The first was executed, the second was 
about to share the same &te, when 
the peijury of Smith was incontro- 
vertibly proved. 

" And now, my lord, having endea- 
voured to show that the whole of this 
charge is altogether repugnant to 
every part of my life ; that it is in- 



consistent with my eonditkm of health 
about that time; that no rational 
inference of the death of a person can 
be drawn from his disappearance; 
that hermitages were the constant 
repositories of the bones of the recLuae ; 
that the proofs of these are well 
authenticated ; that the revolution in 
religion, or the fortunes of war, have 
mangled or buried the dead ; that the 
strongest circumstantial evidence ia 
often lamentably £sUacions; that ia 
my case^ that evidence, so fiur from 
being strong; is weak, disconnected, 
contradictory, — what remains I A 
conclusion, perhaps, no less reason- 
ably than impaUenUy wished for. I, 
at last, after nearly a year*a confine- 
ment^ equal to either fortune, intrust 
myself to the candour, the justice, the 
humanity of your lordship, and to 
yours, my coontiymen, gentlemen of 
the jury." 

The prisoner ceased; and the pain- 
ful and choking sensations of sympa- 
thy, compassion, regret, admiration, all 
uniting, all meUowiag into one fearful 
hope for his acquittal, made themselves 
felt through the crowded court. 

In two persons only, an uneasy sen- 
timent remained — a sentiment that 
the prisoner had not completed that 
which they would have asked fix>m 
him. The one was Lester ; — ^he had 
expected a more warm, a more earnest, 
though, perhaps, a less ingenious and 
artful defence. He had expected 
Aram to dwell fiir more on the im- 
probable and contradictory evidence 
of Houseman ; and above all, to have 
explained away all that was still left 
unaccounted for in his acquaintance 
with Clarke (as we will still call the 
deceased), and the allegation that he 
had gone out with him on the fatal 
night of the disappearance of the 
latter. At every word of the prisoner's 
defence, he had waited almost breath- 
lessly, in the hope that the next sen- 
tence would begin an explanation or 
a denial on this point; and when 
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Aram ceased, a chill, a depression, a 
disappointment, remained vaguely on 
his mind. Yet so lightly and so 
hanghtily had Aram approached and 
glanced over the immediate evidence 
of the witnesses against him, that his 
silence here might have been but the 
natural result of a disdain, that be- 
longed essentially to his calm and 
proud character. The other person 
we referred to, and whom his defence 
had not impressed with a belief in its 
truth, equal to an admiration for its 
skill, was one far more important in 
deciding the prisoner's fate — it was 
the judge 1 

But Madeline — alaa! alas! howsan- 
goine is a woman's heart, when the 
innocence, the £&te of the one she lores 
is concerned ! — a radiant flush broke 
over. a face so colourless before; and 
with a joyous look, a kindled eye, 
a lofty brow, she turned to Ellinor, 
pressed her hand in silence, and once 
more gave up her whole soul to the 
dread procedure of the court. 

The judge now began. — It is greatly 
to bo regretted, that we have no mi- 
nute and detailed memorial of the 
trial, except only the prisoner'a de- 
fence. The summing up of the judge 
was considered at that time scarcely 
less remarkable than the speech of 
the prisoner. He stated the evidence 
with peculiar care and at great length 
to the jury. He observed how the 
testimony of the otha: d^K>nent& con- 
firmed that of Houseman ; and then, 
touching on the contradictory parts 
of the latter, he made them under- 
stand how natoral^ how inevitable, 
waa some such contradiction in a 
witness who had not only to give evi- 
dence against another, but to refrain 
from criminating hiicnself. There 
could be no doubt but that Houseman 
waa an accomplice in the crime ; and 
all therefore Uiat seemed improbable 
in his giving no alarm when the deed 
was done, &c. &c. waa easily rendered 
natural and reconcilable with the 



other parts of his evidence. Com- 
menting then on the defence of the 
prisoner (who, as if disdaining to rely 
on aught save his own genius or his 
own innocence, had called no wit- 
nesses, as he had employed no counsel), 
and eulogising its eloquence and art, 
till he destroyed their effect, by guard- 
ing the jury against that impression 
which eloquence and art produce in 
defiance of simple fact, he contended 
that Aram had yet alleged nothing 
to invalidate the positive evidence 
against him. 

I have often heard, from men accus- 
tomed to courts of law, that nothing 
is more marveUoua thaii the sudden 
change in the mind of a jury, which 
the summing up of the judge caa 
produce ; and in the present instance 
it was like\nagic. That f&iaX look of 
a common intelligence, of a common 
assent, was exchanged among the 
doomers of the prisoner's life and 
death as the judge concluded. 

4c * * 4e 

4c 4e * 4e 

They found the prisoner guilty. 

* 4c * * 

The judge drew on the black cap. 

* 4c * 4c 

Aram received his sentence in pro- 
found composure. Before he left the 
bar, he drew himself up to his full 
height, and looked slowly around the 
court with that thrilling and almost 
sublime unmovedness of aspect, which 
belonged to him alone of all men, and 
which was rendered yet more impresr 
sive by a smile — slight but eloquent 
beyond all words — of a soul collected 
in itself: no forced and convulsive 
effort vainly masking the terror or 
the pang ; no mockery of self that 
would niimic contempt for others, but 
more in miyesty than bitterness'; 
rather as daring fate than defying the 
judgment of others; — ^rather as if he 
wrapped himself in the independence 
of a quiet, than the disdain of & 
despairing, heart 1 ^ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



IHl DIATH. — THl PBISOH. — AH IVTBBYIlir. — ^118 XESULT. 

**. . . Lay her rthe earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleih 
Kay Yioleta spring. 

4t « * * 

See in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me deep."— JTiamlet. 



" Bbab with me a little longer/' said 
Madeline ; " I shall be well, quite well 
presently." 

Ellinor let down the carriage win- 
dow to admit the air ; and she took 
the occasion to tell the coachman to 
drive &ster. There was that change 
in Madeline's Toice which alanned 
her. 

'' How noble was his look ! you saw 
him smile ! " continued Madeline, 
talking to herself: ''And they will 
murder him after all. Let me see; 
this day week, ay, ere this day week, 
we shall meet again." 

"Faster; for God's sake, Ellinor, 
tell them to drive £uter!" cried 
Lester, as he felt the form that leaned 
on his bosom wax heavier and heavier. 
They sped on ; the house was in sight ; 
that lonely and cheerless house ; not 
their sweet home at Grassdale, with 
the ivy round its porch, and the quiet 
church behind 1 The sun was setting 
slowly, and Ellinor drew the blind 
to shade the glare from her sister's 
eye. 

Madeline felt the kindness, and 
smiled. Ellinor wiped her eyes, and 
tried to smile again. The carriage 
stopped, and Madeline was lifted out ; 
she stood, supported by her father and 
Ellinor, for amoment on the threshold. 
She looked on the golden sun and the 
gentle earth, and the little motes 



dancing in the western ray — all was 
steeped in quiet, and full of the peace 
and tranquillity of the pastoral life ! 
" No, no," she muttered, grasping her 
fathers hand. ''How is this? this is 
not hi8 hand ! Ah, no, no ; I am not 
with him ! Father," she added, in a 
louder and deeper voice, rising from 
his breast, and standing alone and 
unaided; — "&ther, bury this little 
packet with me, they are his letters ; 
do not break the seal, and— and tell 
him that I never felt how deeply I — 
loved him — ^till all — the world — had 
—•deserted him ! " 

She uttered a faint cry of pain, and 
fell at once to the ground ; she lived 
a few hours longer, but never made 
speech or sign, or evinced token 
of life but its breath, which died 
at last gradually — imperceptibly — 
away. 

On the following evening Walter 
obtained entrance to Aram's cell : that 
morning the prisoner had seen Lester; 
that morning he had heard of Ma- 
deline's death. He had shed no tear; 
he had, in the affecting language of 
Scripture, " turned his face to the 
wall ; " none had seen his emotions ; 
yet Lester felt in that bitter inter- 
view that his daughter waa duly 
mourned. 

Aram did not lift his eyes when 
Walter was admitted, and the jonng 
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man stood almost at his knee before 
he perceived him. Aram then looked 
np, and they gazed on each other for 
a moment, but without speaking^ till 
Walter said in a hollow voice, — 

" Eugene Aram I " 

"Ayr 

" Madeline Lester is no more." 

" I have heard it 1 I am reconciled. 
Better now than later." 

"Aram I" said Walter, in a tone 
trembling with emotion, and passion- 
ately clasping his hands, " I entreat, 
I implore you, at this awful time, if it 
be within your power, to lift from my 
heart a load that weighs it to the 
dust, that, if left there, will make me 
through life a crushed and miserable 
man : — I implore you, in the name of 
common humanity, by your hopes of 
heaven, to remove it ! The time now 
has irrevocably passed, when your 
denial or your confession could alter 
your doom ; your days are numbered ; 
there is no hope of reprieve : I implore 
you, then, if you were led — I will not 
ask how, or wherefore — to the execu- 
tion of the crime for the charge of 
which you die, to say, — to whisper to 
me but one word of confession, and I, 
the sole child of the murdered man, 
will forgive you from the bottom of 
my soul." 

Walter paused, unable to proceed. 

Aram's brow worked; he turned 
aside ; he made no answer ; his head 
dropped on his bosom, and his eyes 
were unmovedly fixed on the earth. 

" Reflect," continued Walter, reco- 
vering himself, — " reflect 1 I have 
been the involuntary instrument in 
bringing you to this awful fate, — in 
destroying the happiness of my own 
house, — in — in — ^in breaking the heart 
of the woman whom I adored even as 
a boy. If you be innocent, what a 
dreadful remembrance is left to me ! 
Be merciful, Aram 1 be merciful : and 
if this deed was done by your hand, 
say to me but one word to remove the 
terrible uncertainty that now harrows 



up my being. What now is earth, is 
man, is opinion, to youl Qod only 
now can judge you. The eye of God 
reads your heart while I speak ; and, 
in the awfril hour when eternity opens 
to you, if the guilt has been indeed 
committed, think, — oh, think how 
much lighter will be your ofience if^ 
by vanquishing the stubborn heart, 
you can relieve a human being from a 
doubt that otherwise will make the 
curse — the horror of an existence. 
Aram, Aram, if the father's death 
came from you, shall the life of the 
son be made a burthen to him through 
you alsol" 

"What would you have of met 
speak ! " said Aram, but without 
lifting his liEu^e from his breast. 

" Much of your nature belies this 
crime. You are wise, calm, beneficent 
to the distressed. Bevenge, passion, — 
nay, the sharp pangs of hunger may 
have urged you to one criminal deed : 
but your soul \a not wholly hardened : 
nay, I think I can so far trust you, 
that if at this dread moment — the 
clay of Madeline Lester scarce yet 
cold, woe busy and softening at your 
breast, and the son of the murdered 
dead before you ; — if at this moment 
you can lay your hand on your hearty 
and say, ' Before God, and at peril of 
my soul, I am innocent of this deed,' 
I will depart, — I will believe you, and 
bear, as bear I may, the reflection, that 
I have been one of the unconscious 
agents in condemning to a fearful 
death an innocent man ! If innocent 
in this — how good, how perfect, in all 
else ! ' But, if you cannot at so dark a 
crisis take that oath, — then 1 oh then! 
be just — be generous, even in guilt, 
ahd let me not be haunted throughout 
life by the spectre of a ghastly and 
restless doubt ! Speak ! oh, speak 1 " 
Well, well may we judge how 
crushing must have been that doubt 
in the breast of one naturally bold and 
fiery, when it thus humbled the very 
son of the murdered man to forget 
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wtatli and yengeance, and descend to 
prayer! Bat Walter had heard the 
defence of Aram ; he had marked his 
mien ; not once in that trial had he 
taken his eyes from the prisoner, and 
he had felt, like a bolt of ice through 
his heart, that the sentence passed on 
the accused, his judgment could not 
have passed 1 How dreadful must, 
then, have been the state of his mind 
when, repairing to Lester's house, he 
found it the house of death — ^the pure, 
the beautiful spirit gone— the &ther 
mourning for his child, and not to be 
comforted — and Ellinorl — No ! scenes 
like these, thoughts like these, pluck 
the pride from a man's heart ! 
^ " Walter Lester ! " said Aram, after 
a pause ; but raising his head with 
dignity, though on the features there 
was but one expression — ^woe, unut- 
terable woe ; — " Walter Lester ! I had 
thought to quit life with my tale 
mitold; but you haye not appealed 
to me in vain ! I tear the self from 
my heart! — I renounce the last 
haughty dream in which I wrapt 
myself from the ills around me. You 
shall learn all, and judge accordingly. 
But to your ear the tale can scarce be 
told : — ^the son cannot hear in silence 
that which, unless I too unjustly, too 
wholly condemn myself, I must say of 
the dead ! But time," continued Aram, 
mutteringly, and with his eyes on 
Tacancy, "time does not press too 
fast. Better let the hand speak than 
the tongue : — ^yes; the day of execu- 
tion is — ay, ay — two days yet to it — 
to-morrow? no! Young man," he 
said abruptly, turning to Walter, 
*' on the day after to-morrow, about 
seyen in the eyening — the eye before 
that mom fated to be my last— come 
to me. At that time I will place in 
your hands a paper containing the 
whole history that connects myself 
with your father. On the word of a 
man on the brink of another world, 
BO truth that imports your interest 
therein shall be omitted. But read 



it not tin I am no more ; and when 
read, confide the tale to none till 
Lester's grey hairs haye gone to the 
graye. This swear ! 'tis an oath diffi- 
cult perhaps to keep, but " 

"As my Redeemer liyes, I will 
swear to both conditions!" cried 
Walter, with a solemn feryour. " But 
tell me now, at least " 

" Ask me no more f " inteimpted 
Aram, in his turn. ''He time is near 
when you will know all ! Tarzy that 
time, and leaye me ! Yes, leave me 
now — at once — ^leaye me ! " 

To dwell lingeringly oyer those 
passages which excite pain without 
satisfying curiosity, is scarcely the 
duty of the drama, or of that proyince 
eyen nobler than the drama ; for it 
requires minuter care— indulges in 
more complete description — yields to 
more elaborate inyestigation of 
motiyes — commands a greater yariety 
of chords in the human heart — ^to 
which, with poor and feeble power for 
so high, yet so ill-appreciated a task 
we now, not irreyerently if rashly, 
aspire I 

We glance not around us at the 
chamber of death — at the broken 
heart of Lester — at the two-fold agony 
of his suryiying child — ^the agony 
which mourns and yet seeks to console 
another — the mixed emotions of 
Walter, in which an unsleeping eager- 
ness to learn the fearful all formed 
the main part — ^the solitaxy cell and 
solitary heart of the conyicted — ^we 
glance not at these ; — ^we pass at once 
to the eyening in which Aram again 
saw Walter Lester, and for the last 
time. 

" You are come, punctual to tHe 
hour," said he, in a low clear yoice : 
" I haye not forgotten my word ; the 
fulfilment of that promise has been a 
yictory oyer myself which no man can 
appreciate : but I owed it to you. I 
haye discharged the debt. Enough f 
— ^I haye done more than I at first 
purposed. I haye extended my nar- 
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ration, but snperficiall j in some parts, 
over mj life : that prolixity, perhaps, 
I owed to myself. Remember your 
promise : this seal is not broken till 
the pulse is stilled in the hand which 
now gives you these papers ! " 

Walter renewed his oath, and Aram, 
pausing for a moment, continued in 
an altered and softening voice, — 

" Be kind to Lester : soothe, con- 
sole him ; — ^never by a hint let him 
think otherwise of me than he does. 
For his sake more than mine I ask 
this. Yenerable, kind old man ! the 
warmth of human affection has rarely 
glowed for me. To the few who loved 
me, how deeply I have repaid the love ! 
But these are not words to pass 
between you and me. Farewell! Yet, 
before we part, say this much : what- 
ever I have revealed in this confession, 
— ^whatever has been my wrong to 
you, or whatever (a less offence) the 
language I have now, justifying my- 
self, used to — ^to your fiither — say, 
that you grant me that pardon which 
one man may grant another." 

" Fully, cordially," said Walter. 

'* In the day that for you brings the 
death that to-morrow awaits me," 
said Aram, in a deep tone, " be that 
forgiveness accorded to yourself 1 



Farewell. In that untried variety of 
being which spreads beyond us, who 
knows but, that in our several pro- 
gress from grade to grade, and world 
to world, our souls, though in far 
distant ages, may meet again !-— one 
dim and shadowy memory of this 
hour the link between us : £urewell — 
farewell ! " 

For the reader's interest we think 
it better (and certainly it is more 
immediately in the due course of 
narrative, if not of actual events) to 
lay at once before him the confession 
that Aram placed in Walter's hands, 
without waiting till that time when 
Walter himself broke the seal of a 
confession, — not of deeds alone, but of 
thoughts how wild and entangled — of 
feelings how strange and dark — of a 
starred soul that had wandered from 
how proud an orbit, to what perturbed 
and unholy regions of night and 
chaos ! For me, I have not sought to 
derive the reader's interest from the 
vulgar sources that such a tale might 
have afforded ; I have suffered him, 
almost from the beginning, to pierce 
into Aram's secret ; and I have pre- 
pared him for that guilt, with which 
other narrators of this stoiy might 
have only sought to surprise,^ 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THS oovnsssioir; An> thb fatv. 

" In winter'! tedious nightt, lit by the fire ' 
With good old folks, and let them teU thee talee 
Of woeful ages long ago betid : 
And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief. 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me."— JZteJkard //. 



" I WAB bom at Ramflgill, a little 
Tillage in Netherdale. My family 
had originally been of some rank; 
they were formerly lords of the town 
of Aram, on the southern banks of the 
Tees. But time had humbled these 
pretensions to consideration ; though 
they were still fondly cherished by 
the inheritors of an ancient name, 
and idle but haughty recollections. 
My lather resided on a small farm, 
and was especially skilful in horticul- 
ture, a taste I derired from him. 
When I was about thirteen, the deep 
and intense passion that has made 
the demon of my life, first stirred 
palpably within me. I had always 
been, from my cradle, of a solitary 
disposition, and inclined to rerery 
and musing ; these traits of character 
heralded the lore that now seized me 
— the love of knowledge. Opportunity 
or accident first directed my attention 
to the abstruser sciences. I poured 
my soul oyer that noble study, which 
is the best foundation of all true dis- 
covery; and the success I met with 
soon turned my pursuits into more 
alluring channels. History, poetry, — 
the mastery of the past, and the 
spell that admits us into the yisionary 
world, — ^took the place which lines 
and numbers had done before. I 
became gradually more and more rapt 
and solitary in my habits ; knowledge 
assumed a yet more lovely and be- 



witching character, and every day 
the passion to attain it increased upon 
me; I do not, — I have not now the 
heart to do it — enlarge upon what I 
acquired without assistance, and with 
labour sweet in proportion to its in- 
tensity.* The world, the creation, all 
things that lived, moved, and were, 
became to me objects contributing to 
one passionate, and, I fancied^ one 
exalted end. I suffered the lowlier 
pleasures of life, and the charms of its 
more common ties, to glide away from 
me untasted and unfelt. As you read, 
in the East, of men remaining motion- 
less for days together, with their eyes 
fixed upon the heavens, my ntiind, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
things above its reach, had no sight 
of what passed around. My parents 
died, and I was an orphan. I had no 
home, and no wealth ; but wherever 
the field contained a flower, or the 
heavens a star, there was matter of 
thought, and food for delight, to me. 
I wandered alone for months together, 
seldom sleeping but in the open air, 
and shunning the human form as that 
part of God's works from which I 
could learn the least. I came to 

* We learn from a letter of Eugene Aram's^ 
now extant, that his method of acquiring the 
learned languages was to linger over fire 
lines at a time, and never to quit a passage 
till he thought he had comprehended iu 
meaning. 
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Knareabro': the beauty of the country, 
a facility in acquiring books from a 
neighbouring library that was open to 
me, made me resolve to settle there. 
And now, new desires opened upon 
me with new stores : I became haunted 
with the ambition to enlighten and 
instruct my race. At first, I had 
loved knowledge solely for itself: 
I now saw afar an object grander 
than knowledge. To what end, said 
I, are these labours ? Why do I feed 
a lamp which consumes itself in a 
desert place? Why do I heap up 
riches, without asking who shall 
gather them 1 I was restless and dis- 
contented. What could I do 1 I was 
friendless ; I was strange to my kind; 
I saw my desires checked when their 
aim was at the highest : all that was 
aspiring in my hopes, and ardent in 
my nature, was cramped and chilled. 
I exhausted the learning within my 
reach. Where, with my appetite ex- 
cited, not slaked, was I, destitute and 
penniless, to search for more] My 
abilities, by bowing them to the 
lowliest tasks, but kept me from 
famine : — ^was this to be my lot for 
ever? And all the while I was thus 
grinding down my soul in order to 
satisfy the vile physical wants, what 
golden hours, what glorious advan- 
tages, what openings into new heavens 
of science, what chances of illuminat- 
ing mankind were for ever lost to me ! 
Sometimes, when the young, to whom 
I taught some homely elements of 
knowledge, came around me; when 
'they looked me in the face with their 
laughing eyes; when, for they all loved 
me, they told me their little pleasures 
and their petty sorrows, I have wished 
that I could have gone back again into 
childhood, and, becoming as one of 
them, enter into that heaven of quiet 
which was denied me now. Yet it 
was more often with an indignant 
than a sorrowful spirit that I looked 
upon my lot. For, there, lay my life 
imprisoned in penoiy as in the walls 
No. 77. 



of a gaol— -Heaven smiled and earth 
blossomed around, but how scale the 
stem barriers ? — ^how steal through the 
inexorable gate ? True, that by bodily 
labour I could give food to the body — 
to starve by such labour the craving 
wants of the mind. Beg I could not. 
When ever lived the real student, the 
true minister and priest of Knowledge, 
who was not filled with the lofty 
sense of the dignity of his calling ? 
Was I to show the sores of my pride, 
and strip my heart firom its clothing, 
and ask the dull fools of wealth not to 
let a scholar starve 1 No ! — he whom 
the vilest poverty ever stooped to this, 
may be the quack, but never the true 
disciple, of Learning. What did I 
then ? I devoted the meanest part of 
my knowledge to the procuring the 
bare means of life, and the knowledge 
that pierced to tiie depths of earth, 
and numbered the stars of heaven — 
why, that was valueless in the market ! 

*' In Knaresbro', at this time, I met 
a distant relation, Bichard Houseman. 
Sometimes in our walks we encoun- 
tered each other; for he sought me, 
and I could not always avoid him. 
He was a man like myself, bom to 
poverty, yet he had always enjoyed 
what to him was wealth. This seemed 
a mystery to me ; and when we met> 
we sometimes conversed upon it. 
' You are poor, with all your wisdom,' 
said he. ' I know nothing ; but I am 
never poor. Why is this? The world 
is my treasury. — ^I live upon my kind. 
— Society is my foe. — Laws order me 
to starve ; but self-preservation is an 
instinct more sacred than society, and 
more imperious than laws.' 

" The audacity of his discourse re- 
volted me. At first I turned away in 
disgust; — then I stood and heard — to 
ponder and inquire. Nothing so tasks 
the man of books as his first blun- 
dering guess at the problems of a guilty 
heart ! — Houseman had beena soldier; 
he had seen the greatest part of 
Europe : he poseeflsed a strong shrewd 

• 17 
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Mnie; he wm a TilUin ; — ^bnt a yU- 
lain bold, adroit, and not then 
thoronghlj unredeemed. Tronble 
•eiaed me as I heard him, and the 
shadow of his life stretched farther 
and darker over the wilderness of 
mine. When Houseman asked me, 
' What law befriended the man with- 
out money t — to what end I had cul- 
tiTated my mind 1— or what good the 
Toioe of knowledge ooald effect while 
Poverty forbade it to be heard 1' the 
answer died npon my lips. Then I 
sought to esci^ from these terrible 
doubts. I plunged again into my 
books. I cslled upon my intellect to 
defend, — and my intellect betrayed 
me. For suddenly as I pored over my 
scanty books, a gigantic discovery in 
science gleamed across me. I saw the 
means of effecting a vast benefit to 
truth and to man— of adding a new 
conquest to that only empire which 
no &te can overthrow, and no time 
wear away. And in this discovery I 
was stopped by the total inadequacy 
of my means. The books and imple- 
ments I required were not within my 
reach — a handful of gold would buy 
them — I had not wherewithal to buy 
bread for the morrow's meal 1 In my 
solitude and misery this discovery 
haunted me like a visible form — ^it 
smiled upon me— a fiend that took 
the aspect of beauty — ^it wooed me to 
its charms that it might lure my soul 
into its fiugs. I heard it murmur, 
'One bold deed and I am thine! 
Wilt thou lie down in the ditch and 
die the dog's death, or hazard thy life 
for the means that may serve and 
Illumine the world 1 Shrinkest thou 
from men's laws, though the laws bid 
thee rot on their outskirts 1 Is it not 
for the service of man that thou 
shouldst for once bi^ak the law on 
behalf of that knowledge from which 
all laws take their source 1 U thou 
wrongest the one, thou sbalt repay it 
in boons to the million. For the ill 
of an hour thou shalt give a blessing 



to ages rj Bespoke to me the tempter. 
And one day, when the tempter 
spoke loudest» Houseman met me, 
aooompanied by a stranger who had 
just visited our town, for what purpose 
you know already. His name — sup- 
posed name — was Clarke. Man, I 
am about to speak plainly of that 
stranger — his character and his &te. 
And yet — ^yet you are Ms son! 
I would £un soften the colouring; 
but I speak truth of myself and I 
must not, unless I would blacken 
my name yet deeper than it de- 
serves, varnish truth when I speak of 
others. Houseman joined, and pre- 
sented to me this person. From 
the first I felt a dislike of the 
stranger, which indeed it was easy to 
account for. He was of a careless 
and somewhat insolent manner. His 
countenance was impressed with the 
lines and character of a thousand 
vices : you read in the brow and eye 
the history of a sordid yet reckless 
life. His conversation was repellent 
to me beyond expression. He uttered 
the meanest sentiments, and he 
chuckled over them as the maxims of 
a superior ssgacity ; he avowed him- 
self a knave upon system, and upon 
the lowest scale. To over-reach, to 
deceive, to elude, to shuffle, to fawn 
and to lie, were Uie arts to which he 
confessed with so naked and cold a 
grossness, that one perceived that in 
the long habits of debasement he was 
unconscious of what was not debased. 
Houseman seemed to draw him out : 
Clarke told us anecdotes of his raa-' 
cality, and the distresses to which it 
had brought him ; and he finished by 
saying : ' Yet you see me now almost 
rich, and wholly contented. I have 
always been the luckiest of human 
beings: no matter what ill chances 
to-day, good turns up to-morrow. 
I confess that I bring on myself the 
ill, and Providence sends me the 
good.' We met accidentally more 
than once, and his convensation was 
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always of the same strain — ^his lack 
and his raseality: he had no other 
theme, and no other boast. And did 
not this aid the voice of the tempter? 
Was it not an ordination that called 
upon men to take fortune in their own 
hands, when Fate lavished her towards 
on this low and creeping thing, that 
conld only enter even Yiee by its 
sewers and alleys) Was it worth 
while to be virtuous, and look on, 
while the bad seized upon the feast of 
life 1 This man was but moved by the 
basest passions, the pettiest desires : 
he gratified them, and Fate smiled 
upon his daring. I, who had shut out 
^m my heart the poor temptations 
of sense — I, who fed only the most 
glorious visions, the most august 
desires — ^I, denied myself their frui- 
tion, trembling and spell-bound in the 
cerements of human laws, without 
hope, without reward — losing the very 
powers of virtue because I would not 
stray into crime ! 

** These thoughts fell on me darkly 
and rapidly ; but they led as yet to no 
result. I saw nothing beyond them. 
I suffered my indignation to gnaw my 
heart; and preserved the same calm 
and serene demeanour which had 
grown with my growth of mind. 
Strange that while I upbraided Fate, 
I did not cease to love m&nkind. I 
coveted — ^whatl the power to serve 
them. I had been kind and loving to 
all things from a boy ; there was not a 
dumb animal that would not single me 
from a crowd as its protector,* and yet 



* All the authentic anecdotes of Aram 
corroborate the fact of his natural gentleness 
to all things. A clergyman (the Rev. Mr. 
Hbtton) said that he used frequently to 
ohsenre Aram, when walking in the garden, 
stoop down to remove a snail or worm from 
the path, to prevent Its being destroyed. 
Mr. Hinton ingeniously conjectured that 
Aram wished to atone for his ortane 1^ show- 
ing merey to every animal and insect ; bnt 
the fact is, that there are several anecdotes 
to show that he was equally humane b^ore 
the crime was committed. Such are the 
strange oontradiotioiu of the human heart. 



I was doomed— but I must not forestall 
the dread catastrophe of my life. In 
returning, at night> to my own home, 
from my long and solitary walks, I 
often passed the house in which Clarke 
lodged; and sometimes I met him 
reeling by the door, insulting all who 
passed; and yet their resentment was 
absorbed in their disgust. ' And this 
loathsome and grovelling thing,' said 
I, inly, ' squanders on low excesses, 
wastes upon outrages to society, that 
with which I could make my soul as 
a burning lamp, that should shed a 
light over the world I ' 

** There was that in the man's vices 
which revolted me &r more than the 
villany of Houseman. The latter had 
possessed few advantages of education ; 
he descended to no minutisB of sin ; 
he was a plain, blnnt^ coarse wretch, 
and his sense threw something respectr 
able around his vices. But in Clarke 
you saw the traces of happier oppor« 
tunities ; of better education ; it waa 
in him not the coarseness of manner 
that displeased, it was the lowness of 
sentiment that sickened me. Had 
Houseman money in his purse, he 
would have paid a debt and relieved 
a friend from mere indifference; not so 
the other. Had Clarke been overflow- 
ing with wealth, he would have slipped 
from a creditor and duped a friend ; 
there was a pitiful cunning in his 
nature, which made him regard the 
lowest meanness as the subtlest wit. 
His mind, too, was not only degraded, 
but broken by his habits of life; he 
had the hiugh of the idiot at his own 
debasement. Houseman was young ; 
he might amend ; but Clarke had grey 
hairs and dim eyes ; was old in oon« 
stitution, if not years; and eveiy 
thing in him waa hopeless and con- 
firmed: the leprosy was in the system. 
Time, in this, has made Houseman 
what Clarke was then. 

** One day, in passing through the 
street, though it was broad noon, I 
encountered Clarke in a state of in- 
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iozicftiion, and talking to a crowd he 
had collected around him. I sought 
to pan in an opposite direction ; he 
would not suffer me; he, whom I 
sickened to touch, to see, threw him- 
self in my way, and affected gibe and 
insult, nay, eren threat But when 
he came near, he shrank before the 
mere glance of my eye, and I passed 
on, unheeding him.' The insult galled 
ine; he had taunted my poyerty — 
poyerty was a &yourite jest with him ; 
it galled me: anger] reyengel nol 
ikoae passions I had nerer felt for any 
man. I could not rouse them for the 
first time at such a cause ; yet I was 
lowered in my own eyes, I was stung. 
Poyerty 1 he taunt me/ I wandered 
from the town, and paused by the 
winding and shagged banks of the 
riyer. It was a gloomy winter's day, 
the waters rolled on black and sullen, 
and the dry leayes rustled desolately 
beneath my feet Who shall tell us 
that outward nature has no effect upon 
our mood? All around seemed to 
frown upon my lot I read in the &ce 
of heayen and earth a confirmation of 
the curse which man hath set upon 
poyerty. I leaned against a tree Uiat 
oyerhung the waters, and suffered my 
thoughts to glide on in the bitter 
silence of their course. I heard my 
name uttered — ^I felt a hand on my 
aim, I turned, and Houseman was by 
my side. 

'"'What! moralisingr said he, 
with his rude smile. 

** I did not answer him. 

** 'Look,' said he, pointing to the 
waters, ' where yonder fish lies wait- 
ing his prey, — ^that prey his kind. 
Come, you haye read Nature, is it not 
Bonniyersallyr 

'VStill I did not answer him. 
. ** ' They who do not as the rest,* he 
renewed, ' fulfil not the object of their 
existence ; they seek to be wiser than 
their tribe, and are fools for their 
pains. Is it not so ? I am a plain 
man, and would learn.' , 



" Still I did not answer. 

'' ' Ton are silen V said he : ' do I 
offend your 

«'No!' 

" ' Now, then,' he continued, 'strange 
as it may seem, we, so different in 
mind, are at this moment alike in 
fortunes. I haye not a guinea in the 
wide world ; you, perhaps, are equally 
destitute. But mark the difference : 
I, the ignorant man, ere three days 
haye passed, will haye filled my purse ; 
you, the wise man, will be atill as 
poor. Come, cast away your wisdom, 
and do as I do.' 

"'Howr 

" Take from the superfluities of 
others what your necessities crave. 
My horse, my pistol, a ready hand, a 
stout heart, these are to me what 
coffers are to others. There is the 
chance of detection and of death ; I 
allow it ; but is not this chance better 
than some certainties V 

The tempter with the glorious £em» 
and the demon fimgs rose again before 
me — and spoke in the Bobber^s yoice. 

'' ' Will you share the danger and 
the booty]' renewed Houseman, in a 
low yoice. 

'' ' Speak 'out,' said \; * explain 
your purpose r 

" Houseman's looks brightened. 

'''Listdil' said he; 'Clarke, de- 
spite his present wealth lawfully 
gained, is about to purloin more ; he 
haa conyerted his legacy into jewels ; 
he has borrowed other jewels on fidae 
pretences; he intends to make these 
also his own, and to leaye the town in 
the dead of night ; he has confided to 
me his purpose, and asked my aid. 
He and I, be it known to you, were 
friends of old ; we haye shared toge- 
ther other dangers and other spoils. 
Now do you guess my meaning] Let 
us ease him of his burden! I offer 
to you the half; share the enterprise 
and its fruits.' 

" I rose, I walked away, I pressed 
my hands on my heart. Housemaa 
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saw the conflict ; lie followed me ; he 
named the Talae of the prize he pro- 
posed to gain ; that which he called 
my share placed all my wishes within 
my reach \ — Leisure, independence, 
— ^knowledge. The sublime Disco- 
very — ^the possession of the glorious 
Fiend. All, all within my grasp — and 
by asingle deed — ^no frauds oft repeated 
— ^no sins long continued — ^a single 
deed! I breathed heavily — ^but the 
weight still lay upon my heart. I 
shut my eyes and shuddered — the 
mortal shuddered^ but still the demon 
smiled. 

" ' Give me your hand/ said House- 
man.' 

" 'No, no,* I said, breaking away 
from hini. * I must pause — I must 
consider — ^I do not yet refuse, but I 
will not now decide.* 

"Houseman pressed, but I perse- 
vered in my determination ; — he 
would have threatened me, but my 
nature was haughtier than his and 
I subdued him. It was agreed that 
he should seek me that night and 
learn my choice — the next night was 
the one on which the robbery was to 
be committed. We parted — I returned 
an altered man to my home. Fate had 
woven her mesh around me — ^a new 
incident liad occurred which strength- 
ened the web : there was a poor girl 
whom I had been accustomed to see 
in my walks. She supported her 
&mily by her dexterity in making 
lace, — a quiet, patient-looking, gentle 
creature. Clarke had, a few days 
since, under pretence of purchasing 
lace, decoyed her to his house (when 
all but himself were from home), 
where he used the most brutal violence 
towards her. The extreme poverty 
of the parents bad enabled him easily 
to persuade them to hush up the 
matter, but something of the stoiy 
got abroad ; the poor girl was marked 
out for that gossip and scandal which 
among the very lowest classes are as 
coarse in the expression as malignant 



in the sentiment ; and in the paroxysm 
of shame and despair, the unfortunate 
girl had that day destroyed herself. 
This melancholy event wrung forth 
from the parents the real story : the 
event and the story reached my ears 
in the very' hour in which my mind 
was wavering to and fro. 'And it is 
to such uses,' said the Tempter, 'that 
this man puts his gold ! ' 

" Houseman came, punctual to our 
dark appointment. I gave him my 
hand in silence. The tragic end of 
his victim, and the indignation it 
caused, made Clarke yet more eager 
to leave the town. He had settled 
with Houseman that he would ab- 
scond that very night, not wait for 
the next, as at first he had intended. 
His jewels and property were put 
in a small compass. He had arranged 
that he would, towards midnight or 
later, quit his lodging ; and about a 
mile from the town. Houseman had 
engaged to have a chaise in readi- 
ness. For this service Clarke had 
promised Houseman a reward, with 
which the latter appeared contented. 
It was agreed thai I should meet 
Houseman and Clarke at a certain 
spot in their way from the town. 
Houseman appeared at first fearful, 
lest I should relent and waver in my 
purpose. It is never so with men 
whose thoughts are deep and strong. 
To resolve was the arduous step — once 
resolved, and I cast not a look behind. 
Houseman left me for the present. I 
could not rest in my chamber. I went 
forth and walked about the town : the 
night deepened — I saw the lights in 
each house withdrawn, one by one, and 
at length all was hushed : — Silence and 
Sleep kept court over the abodes of 
men. Nature never seemed to me to 
make so dread a pause. 

** The moon came out, but with a 
pale and sickly countenance. It was 
winter; the snow, which had been 
falling towards eve, lay deep upon 
the ground ; and the frost seemed to 
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lock t]i0 uiiiTeml nrntnre into the 
Mune drad tnaqvillity which had 
liken poMMsioa of my loaL 

'^ Honwmaa wm to hare oome to 
me ftt midnight^ just before Clarke 
left his honee, but it waa nearly two 
hours after that time ere he arriyed. 
I was then walking to and firo before 
my own door ; I saw that he was not 
alone, but with Clarke. ' Ha ! ' said 
he, 'this is fortunate; I see you are 
just going home. You were engaged, 
I recoUecty at some distance from the 
town, and hare, I suppose, just 
returned. Will you admit Mr. Clarke 
and myself for a short time 1 — for to 
tell you the truth/ said he, in a lower 
Toioe — 'the watchman is about, and 
we must not be seen by him 1 I have 
told Clarke that he may trust you, — 
toe are relatires 1 ' 

" Clarke, who seemed strangely 
credulous and indifferent, considering 
the charscter of his associate, — ^but 
those whom Fate destroys she first 
blinds,— made the same request in 
a careless tone, assigning the same 
cause. Unwillingly, I opened the 
door and admitted them. We went 
up to my chamber. Clarke spoke 
with the utmost unconcern of the 
fraud he purposed, and with a heart- 
lessnees that made my Tcins boil, of 
the poor wretch his brutality had 
destroyed. They stayed for nearly 
an hour, for the watchman re- 
mained some time in that beat — 
and then Houseman asked me to 
accompany them a little way out of the 
town. Clarke seconded the request 
We walked forth ; the rest — ^why need 
I tell 1->I cannot— God, I cannot 1 
Housemsn lied in the court. I did 
not strike the blow — I neyer designed 
a murder. Crime enough in a rob- 
ber's deed ! He fell — ^he grasped my 
hand, raised not to strike but to shield 
him i KcTer more has the right hand 
cursed by that dying clasp been given 
in pledge of human faith and friend- 
shipb But the deed was done, and 



the Tobber*B oomnde, in the eyes of 
man and law, was the murderet's 
accomplice. 

" Houseman divided the booty : my 
share he buried in the earth, leaving 
me to withdraw it when I chose. 
There, perhaps^ it lies still. I never 
touched what I had .murdered my 
own life to gain. His share, by the aid 
of a gipsy hag with whom he had deal- 
ings. Houseman removed to London. 
And now, mark what poor strugglers 
we are in the eternal web of destiny ! 
Three days after that deed, a relation 
who neglected me in life, died, and left 
me wealth 1-^wealth at least to me 1 — 
Wealth, greater than that for which I 

had ! The news fell on me 

ss a thunderbolt Had I waited but 
three little days I Just Heaven ! when 
they told me, I thought I heard the 
devils hiugh out at the fool who had 
boasted wisdom 1 Had I waited but 
three days, three little days 1 — Had but 
a dream been sent me, had but my 
heart cried within we, — 'Thou hast 
suffered long, tarry yet ! ' * No, it 

* Anun has hitherto been soffiered to tell 
hie own tele without comment or interrup- 
tion. The chain of reeeoningB, the metaphy- 
sical labyrinth of defence and motive^ nHiioh 
he wrought aroond hie goilt, it wai^ in Justice 
to him, necessary to give at length* in order 
to throw a clearer light on his character— 
and lighten, perhape, in some measure, the 
colours of his crime. No moral can be 
more impressive than that which teaches 
how man can entangle himself in his own 
sophisms— that moral is better, viewed 
aright, than volumes of homJliea But here 
I must pause for one moment, to bid the 
readw remark, that that event whidi oon- 
firmed Aram in the bewildering doctrinca off 
his pernicious fatalism, ought raUier to 
inculcate the divine virtu^-the foundation 
of all virtues. Heathen or Christian — ^that 
which Epictetus made dear, and Oiriefc 
sacred— FoRTiTUoa. The reader will Bote, 
that the answer to the reasonings that pro- 
bably eanvineed the mind of Aram, and 
blinded him to his crime, may be found in 
the chanpe cf feelings by which the crime 
was followed. I must apologise for thie 
intenuptioii^t SMmed to me advisable in 
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tras for thiSy for the gailt and its 
penmce, for the wasted life and the 
shameful death — with all my thirst 
for good, my dreams of glory — ^that I 
was born, that I was marked from my 
furst sleep in the cradle! 

"The disappearance of Clarke of 
coarse created great excitement ; those 
whom he had orer-reached had natu- 
rally an interest in discovering him. 
Some Tsgue surmises that he might 
hare been made away with were 
rumoured abroad. Houseman and I, 
owing to some concurrence of circum- 
stance, were examined, — not that suspi- 
cion attached to me before or after the 
examination. That ceremony ended 
in nothing. Houseman did not betray 
himself; and I, who from a boy had 
mastered my passions, could master 
also the nerves, by which passions are 
betrayed : but I read in the face of the 
woman with whom I lodged that I 
was suspected. Houseman told me 
that she had openly expressed her 
suspicion to him ; nay, he entertained 
some design against her life, which he 
naturally abandoned <hi quitting the 
town. This he did soon afterwards. 
I did not lii^fer long behind him. 
I received my legacy, and departed on 
foot to Scotland. And now I was 
above want — was I at rest 1 Not yet 
I felt uiged on to wander — Cain's 
curse descends to Cain's children. 
I travelled for some considerable time, 
— I saw men and cities, and I opened 
a new volume in my kind. It was 
strange; but before the deed, I was 
aa a child in the ways of the world, 
and a child, despite my knowledge, 
might have duped me. The moment 
after it, a light broke upon me, — ^it 
seemed as if my eyes were touched 
with a charm, and rendered capable 
of piercing the hearts of m^ 1 Tes, 
it was a charm,-~anew charm — it was 
Susnoioir ! I now practised myself in 
the use of aims, — ^they made my sole 
oompanionfl. Peaoefol aa I seemed 
to the world, I frit there was that 



eternally within me with which the 
world was at war. 

" And what became of the superb 
ambition which had undone mel 
Where vanished that Grand Di*- 
oovery which was to benefit the world? 
The ambition died in remorse, and 
the vessel that should have borne me 
to the fiir Land of Science, lay rotting 
piecemeal on a sea of blood. The 
Past destroyed my old heritage 
in the Future. The consciousness 
that at any hour, in the possession of 
honours, by the hearth of love, I might 
be dragged forth and proclaimed a 
murderer; that I held my life, my 
reputation, at the breath of accident ; 
that in the moment I least dreamed 
of, the earth might yield its dead, and 
the gibbet demand its victim :--4hiB 
could I feel — all this — and not see a 
spectre in the place of science? — a 
spectre that walked by my side, tiiat 
slept in my bed, that rose from my 
books, that glided between me and the 
stars of heaven, that stole along the 
flowers, and withered their sweet 
breath; that whispered in my ear, 
' Toil, fool, and be wise ; the gift of 
Wisdom is to place us above the reach 
of fortune, but (htm art her veriest 
minion !' Yes; I paused at last from 
my wanderings, and surrounded my- 
self with books, and knowledge became 
once more to me what it had been, a 
thirst; but not what it had been, a 
reward. I occupied my thoughts, I laid 
up new hoards within my mind, I 
looked around, and I saw few whose 
stores were like my own ;— but gone 
for ever the sublime desire of applying 
wisdom to the service of mankind? 
Mankind had grown my foes. I 
looked upon them with other eyes. I 
knew that I carried within me that 
secret which, if bared to day, would 
make them loaAhe and hate me, 
— yea, though I coined my fiitia« 
life into one series of benefits to them 
and th^ posterity I Was not this 
thought enough to quril my ardour 
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—to .chill activity into rest 1 The 
brighter the honours I might win 
— ^e greater the aernoes I might 
bestow on the world, the more di^ 
and fearfol might be my &U at last I 
I might be but piling np the scaffold 
from which I was to be hurled f Pos- 
sessed by these thoughts, a new yiew 
of human affiurs succeeded to my old 
aspirings ; — ^the moment a man feels 
that an object has ceased to charm, 
his reasonings reconcile himself to 
his loss. ' Why/ said I ; ' why flatter 
myself that / can serve, that I can 
enlighten mankind 1 Are we fuUy 
sure that individual wisdom has ever, 
in reality, done sol Are we really 
better because Newton lived, and hap- 
pier because Bacon thought?' These 
freezing reflections pleased the present 
state of my mind more than the warm 
and yearning enthusiasm it had for- 
merly nourished. Mere worldly ambi- 
tion from a boy I had disdained; — 
the true worth of sceptres and crowns, 
the disquietude of power, the humi- 
liations of vanity had never been 
disguised from my sight. Intellectual 
ambition had inspired me. I now 
regarded it equally as a delusion. 
I coveted light solely for my own 
soul to bathe in. 

" Best now became to me the sole 
to kalon, the sole charm of existence. 
I grew enamoured of the doctrine of 
those old mystics who have placed 
happiness only in an even and ba- 
lanced quietude. And where but in 
utter loneliness was that quietude to 
be enjoyed] I no longer wondered 
that men in former times, when con- 
sumed by the recollection of some 
haunting guilt, fled to the desert and 
became hermits. Tranquillity and 
solitude are the only soothers of a 
memoxy deeply troubled— light griefs 
fly to the crowd, fierce thoughts must 
battle themselves to rest. Many years 
had flown, and I had made my home 
in many places. All that was turbu- 
lent, if not all that was unquiet, in my 



recollections, had died away. Time 
had lulled me into a sense of security. 
I breathed more freely. I sometimes 
stole from the past. Since I had 
quitted Enaresbro' chance had often 
thrown it in my power to serve 
my brethren — ^not by wisdom, but by 
charity or courage — by individual 
acts that it soothed me to remember. 
If the grand aim of enlightening a 
world was gone, if to so enlaiged a 
benevolence had succeeded apathy or 
despair, still the man, the human 
man, clung to my heart; still was I 
as prone to pity, as prompt to defend^ 
as glad to cheer, whenever the vicissi- 
tudes of life afforded me the occasion, 
and to poverty, most of all, my hand 
never closed. For oh I what a terrible 
devil creeps into that man's soul who 
sees fiunine at his door ! One tender 
act and how many black designs, 
struggling into life within, you may 
crush for ever ! He who deems the 
world his foe, — convince him that he 
has one friend, and it is like snatching 
a dagger from his hand 1 

" 1 came to a beautiful and remote 
part of the country. Walter Lester, 
I came to Grassdale ! — ^the enchanting 
scenery around, the sequestered and 
deep retirement of the place, arrested 
me at once. ' And among these val- 
leys,' I said, ' will I linger out the rest 
of my life, and among these quiet 
graves shiJl mine be dug, and my 
secret shall die with me ! ' 

" I rented the lonely house in which 
I dwelt when you first knew me, 
thither I transported my books and 
instruments of science, and a deep 
quiet, almost amounting to content, 
fell like a sweet sleep upon my soul ! 

" In this state of mind, the most 
free from memory that I had known 
for twelve years, I first saw Madeline 
Lester. Even with that first time a 
sudden and heavenly light seemed to 
dawn upon me. Her fiice — its still, 
its serene, its touching beauty — shone 
down on my desolation like a dream 
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of mercy — ^like a hope of pardon. My 
heart wanned as I beheld it, my pnlse 
woke from its eren slowness. I was 
yonng^ once more. Young! the youth, 
the freshness, the ardour — not of the 
frame only, but of the soul. But I 
then only saw, or spoke to her — scarce 
knew her — not loved her — nor was it 
often that we met. The south wind 
stirred the dark waters of my mind, 
but it passed, and all became hushed 
again. It was not for two years from 
the time we first saw each other, that 
accident brought us closely together. 
I pass oyer the rest. We loyed ! 
Yet, oh what struggles were mine 
during the progress of that love ! How 
unnatural did it seem to me to yield 
to a passion that united me with my 
kind ; and as I lored her more, how far 
more torturing grew my fear of the 
future! That which had almost slept 
before awoke again to terrible life. The 
soil that covered the past might be 
riven, the dead awake, and that ghastly 
chasm separate me for ever from herI 
What a doom, too, might I bring upon 
that breast which had begun so con- 
fidingly to love me ! Often — often I 
resolved to fly — ^to forsake her — to 
seek some desert spot in the distant 
parts of the world, and never to be 
betrayed again into human emotions ! 
But as the bird flutters in the net, as 
the hare doubles from its pursuers, I 
did but wrestle, I did but trifle, with 
an irresistible doom. Mark how 
strange are the coincidences of Fate — 
Fate that gives us warnings, and takes 
away the power to obey them — ^the 
idle prophetess, the juggling fiend! 
On the same evening that brought 
me acquainted with' Madeline Lester, 
Houseman, led by schemes of fraud 
and violence into that part of the 
country, discovered and sought me! 
Imagine my feelings, when in the 
hush of night I opened the door of 
my lonely home to his summons, and 
by the light of that moon which had 
witnessed so never-to-be-forgotten a 



companionship between us, beheld 
my accomplice in murder after the 
lapse of so many years. Time and a 
course of vice had changed, and hard- 
ened, and lowered his nature : and in 
the power, — ^atthe will—of that nature, 
I beheld myself abruptly placed. He 
passed that night under my roof. 
He was poor. I gave him what was 
in my hsmds. He promised to leave 
that part of England — to seek me no 
more. 

" The next day I could not bear my 
own thoughts, the revulsion was too 
sudden, too full of turbulent, fierce, 
torturing emotions ; I fled for a short 
relief to the house to which Madeline's 
father had invited me. But in vain 
I sought, by wine, by converse, by 
human voices, human kindness, to fly 
theghost that had been raised from the 
grave of time. I soon returned to my 
own thoughts. I resolved to wrap 
myself once more in the solitude of 
my heart. But let me not repeat 
what I have said before, somewhat 
prematurely, in my narrative. I re- 
solved — I struggled in vain: Fate 
had ordained that the sweet life of 
Madeline Lester should wither beneath 
the poison tree of mine. Houseman 
sought me again; and now came on 
the humbling part of crime, its low 
calculations, its poor defence, its paltiy 
trickery, its mean hypocrisy ! They 
made my chiefest penance ! I was to 
evade, to beguile, to buy into silence, 
this rude and despised ruffian. No 
matter now to repeat how this task 
was fulfilled : I surrendered nearly 
my all on the condition of his leaving 
England for ever : not till I thought 
that condition already fulfilled, till the 
day had passed on which he should 
have left England, did I consent to 
allow Madeline's fate to be irrevocably 
woven with mine. 

''How often, when the soul sins, 
are her loftiest feelings punished 
through her lowest! To me, lone, 
rapt, for ever on the wing to unearthly 
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spocnktioii, giUing and humbling 
i(» indeed, to be raddenly called from 
tbe eminence of thought^ to barter, in 
pounds and pence for life, and with 
one like Honaemanl These are the 
eusea that deepen the tragedy of life, 
by grinding down our pride. Bat I 
wander back to what I hare before said. 
I waa to marry Madeline, — ^I was once 
more poor, but want did not liae be- 
fore me ; I hadsocceeded in obtaining 
the promise of a competence from one 
whom yon know. For that which I 
had once sought to force from my kind, 
I asked now, not with the spirit of 
the beggar, but of the just claimant^ 
and in that spirit it was gnnted. And 
now I was really happy ; Houseman 
I believed removed for ever from my 
path ; Madeline was about to be mine : 
I Burrendered mysdf to lore, and, 
blind and deluded, I wandered on, 
and awoke on the brink of that preci- 
pice into which I am about to plunge. 
Ton know the rest But oh ! what 
now was my horror ! It had not been 
a mere worthless, isolated unit in 
creation that I had seen blotted out 
of the sum of life. — The murder done 
in my presence^ and of which Law 
would deem me the accomplice, had 
been done upon the brother of him 
whose child was my betrothed ! Mys- 
teriouB avenger — relentless Fate! 
How, when I deemed myself the 
&rthest from her, had I been sinking 
into her grasp ! How incalculable — 
how measureless-*how viewless the 
consequences of one crime, even when 
we think we have weighed them all 
with scales that would have turned 
with a hair's weight! Hear me— -as 
the voice of a man who is on the brink 
of a world, the awfiil nature of which 
reas<m cannot pierce — ^hearmel when 
your heart tempts to some wandering 
from the line allotted to the rest of 
men, and whispers, ' This may be 
crime in others, but is not so in thee ; 
or, it is but one misdeed, it shall entail 
no other,' — tremble; cling fiat^ &st to 



the path you axe hired to leave. Be- 
member me ! 

<' But in this state of mind I was 
yet forced to play the hypocrite. Had 
I been alone in the world — ^Had Mft- 
deUne and Lester not been to me 
what they were, I might have dis- 
proved the chaige of fellowship in 
murder — I might have wrung from 
the pale lips of Houseman the actual 
truth— *but though I might dear my- 
self as the murderer, I must oondonn 
myself as the robber — and in avowal 
of that lesser guilt, though I might 
have lessened theabhorrenoe of others, 
I should have inflicted a blow, wonae 
than that of my death itself, on the 
hearts of those who deemed me sin- 
less as themselves. Their eyes were 
on me ; ikeir lives were set on my 
complete acquittal, less even of life 
than honour; — ^my struggle against 
truth was less for myself than them. 
My defence fulfilled its end : Madeline 
died without distrusting the innooence 
of him she loved. Lester, unless you 
betray me, will die in the same bdiet 
In truth, unce the arts of hypocrii^ 
have been commenced, the pride of 
oonnstency would have made it sweet 
to me to leave the worid in allike 
error, or at least in doubt. For you 
I conquer that desire, the jwoud man's 
last frailty. And now my tale is 
done. From what passes at this instant 
within my heart, I lift not the veil ! 
Whether beneath be despair, or hop^ 
or fiery emotions^ or one settled and 
ominous calm, matters not. My last 
hours shall not belie my life : on the 
verge of death I will not play the 
dastard, and tremble at Uie Dim 
Unknown. Perhaps I am not without 
hope that the Great and Unseen 
Spirit, whose onanation within me I 
have nursed and worshipped, though 
erringly and in vain, may see in his 
fiillen creature one bewildered by his 
reason rather than yidding to his 
vices. The guide I received fimn 
heaven betnyed me, and I waa lost ; 
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but I have not plunged wittingly from 
crime to crime. Against one guilty 
deed; some good, and much suffering, 
may be set; and dim and a&x off 
from my allotted bourn, I may be- 
hold in her glorious home the face 
of her who taught me to love, and 
who, even there, could scarce be blessed 
without shedding the light of her 
divine foigiveness upon me. Enough ! 
ere you break this seal, my doom rests 
not with man nor earth. The burning 
desires I have known — ^the resplendent 
visions I have nursed — ^the sublime 
aspirings that have lifted me so often 
from sense and clay, — these tell me, 
that, whether for good or ill, I am the 
thing of an Immortality, and the 
creature of a Qod ! As men of the 
old wifldom drew their garments 
around their &ce, and sat down 
collectedly to die, I wrap myself in 
the settled resignation of a soul firm 
to the last, and taking not from man's 
vengence even the method of its 
dismissal. The courses of my lifb I 
swayed with my own hand ; from my 
own hand shall come the manner and 
moment of my death ! 

''EuasRB Arax. 
"AufftiHt 1759." 

On the day after that evening in 
which Aram had given the above con- 
fession to Walter Lester — on the day 
of execution, when they entered the 
condemned cell, they found the pri- 
soner lying on the bed ; and when they 



approached to take off the irons, they 
found that he neither stirred nor an- 
swered to their call. They attempted 
to raise him, and he then uttered some 
words in a faint voice. They perceived 
that he was covered with blood. He 
had opened his veins in two places in 
the arm with a sharp instrument which 
he had contrived to conceal. A sur- 
geon was instantly sent for, and by the 
customaryapplications the prisoner in 
some measure was brought to himself. 
Besolved not to defraud the law of its 
victim, they bore him, though he ap- 
peared unconscious of all around, to 
the fatal spot. But when he arrived 
at that dread place> his sense suddenly 
seemed to return. He looked hastily 
round ^the throng that swayed and 
murmured below, and a faint flush 
rose to his cheek : he cast his eyes im- 
patiently above> and breathed hardand 
convulsively. The dire preparations 
were made, completed; but the pri- 
soner drew back for an. instant, — ^was 
it from mortal^fear ? He motioned to 
the clergyman to appro^h, as if about 
to whisper some last request in his 
ear. The clergyman bowed his head, 
— ^there was a minute's awful pause — 
Aram seemed to struggle as for words, 
when, suddenly throwing himself back, 
abright triumphant smile flashed over 
his whole &ce. WiUi that smile the 
haughty spirit passed away, and the 
law's hut indignity was wreaked upon 
a breathless corpse t 
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CHAPTER VIII. AND LAST. 
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*■ The lopped tree in time mey grow agein/ 
Ifoet naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The aorrieet wight may find release from pain. 
The driest soil suck in some moistening shoWer : 
Time goes 1>y turns, and chances change by course 
From foul to fair."— Rosbst Bouthwbll. 



Soxxtixxs, toinirds' the end of a 
gloomy day, the sun, before but dimly 
visible, breaks suddenly out, and 
where before you had noticed only the 
sterner outline of the mountains, you 
turn with relief to the lowlier features 
of the Tale. So in this record of 
crime and sorrow, the ray that breaks 
forth at the close, brings into gentle 
light the shapes which the earlier 
darkness had obscured. 

It was some years after the date of 
the last event we have recorded, and 
it was a fine warm noon in the happy 
month of May, when a horseman 
rode slowly through the long, strag- 
gling village of Grassdale. He was a 
man, though in the prime of youth 
(for he might yet want some two years 
of thirty), who bore the steady and 
earnest air of one who has wrestled the 
world ; his eye keen but tranquil ; his 
sunburnt though handsome features, 
which thought, or care, had despoiled 
of the roundness of their early con- 
tour, leaving the cheek somewhat 
sunken, and the lines somewhat 
marked, were characterised by a grave, 
and at that moment by a melan- 
choly and soft expression ; and 
now, as his horse proceeded slowly 
through the green lane, which at 
every vista gave glimpses of rich 



verdant valleys, the sparkling river, 
or the orchard ripe with the fingrant 
blossoms of spring, his head drooped 
upon his breast, and the tears started 
to his eyes. The dress of the horseman 
was of foreign fashion, and at that day, 
when the garb still denoted the calling, 
sufficiently military to show the pro- 
fession he had belonged to. And well 
did the garb become the short dark 
moustache, the sinewy chest, and 
length of limb, of the young horse- 
man : recommendations, the two lat- 
ter, not despised in the court of the 
great Frederic of Prussia, in whose 
service he had borne arms. He had 
commenced his career in that battle 
terminating in the signal defeat of the 
bold Daun, when the fortunes of that 
gallant general paled at last before 
the star of the greatest of modem 
kings. The peace of 1763 had left 
Prussia in the quiet enjoyment of 
the glory she had obtained, and the 
young Englishman took the advan- 
tage it afforded him of seeing, as a 
traveller, not despoller, the rest of 
Europe. 

The adventure and the excitement 
of travel pleased, and left him even 
now uncertain whether or not his pre- 
sent return to England would be for 
long. He had not been a week re- 
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turned, and to this part of his natire 
coontrj he had hastened at once. 

He checked his horse as he now 
passed the memorable sign that yet 
swung before the door of Peter Deal- 
try ; and there, under the shade of the 
broad tree, now budding into all its 
tenderest verdure, a 'pedestrian way- 
£Gtrer sat enjoying the rest and cool- 
ness of his shelter. Our horseman 
cast a look at the open door, across 
which, in the bustle of housewifery, 
female forms now and then glanced 
and vanished, and presently he saw 
Peter himself saunter forth to chat 
with the traveller beneath his tree. 
And Peter Dealtry was the same as 
ever, only he seemed perhaps shorter 
and thinner than of old, as if Time did 
not so much break as gradually wear 
away mine host's slender person. 

The horseman gazed for a moment, 
but observing Peter return the gaze, 
he tamed aside his head, and, putting 
his horse into a canter, soon passed 
out of cognisance of The Spotted 
Dog. 

He now came in sight of the neat 
white cottage of the old corporal ; and 
there, leaning over the pale, a crutch 
under one arm, and his friendly pipe 
in one corner of his shrewd mouth, 
was the corporal himsell Perched 
npon the railing in a semi-doze, the 
ears down, the eyes closed, sat a large 
brown cat : poor Jacobina» it was not 
thyself ! death spares neither cat nor 
king; but thy virtues lived in thy 
grandchild; and thy grandchild (as 
age brings dotage) was loved even 
more than thee by the worthy corpo- 
ral. Long may thy race flourish 1 for 
at this day it is not extinct Nature 
rarely inflicts barrenness on the feline 
tribe ; they are essentially made for 
love, and love's soft cares ; and a cat's 
lineage outlives the lineage of kal- 
aanl 

At the sound of hoofii, the corporal 
turned his head, and he looked long 
and wistfolly at the horseman, um, re- 



haing his horse's pace into a walk, 
our traveller rode slowly on. 

*' 'Fore George," muttered the cor- 
poral, ** a fine man — a very fine man ; 
'bout my inches — augh 1 " 

A smile, but a vexy fiunt smUe, 
crossed the lip of the horseman, as he 
gazed on the figure of the stalwart 
corporal. 

''He eyes me hard," thought he; 
" yet he does not seem to remember 
me. I must be greatly changed. 'Tis 
fortunate, however, that I am not 
recognised : fiun, indeed, at this time, 
would I come and go unnoticed and 
alone." 

The horseman fell into a revexy, 
which was broken by the murmur of 
the sunny rivulet» fretting over each 
little obstacle it met, — ^the happy and 
spoiled child of Nature 1 That mur- 
mur rang on the horseman's ear like 
a voice from his boyhood ; how fiuni* 
liar was it, how dear! No haunt- 
ing tone of music ever recalled 
so rushing a host of memories and 
associations, as that simple, rest- 
less, everlasting sound 1 Everlasting ! 
— all had changed, — the trees had 
sprung up or decayed — some cottages 
around were ruinsi,— «ome new and 
unfiimiliar ones supplied their place ; 
and, on the stranger himself-— on all 
those whom the sound recalled to his 
heart — Time had been, indeed, at 
work; but, with the same exulting 
bound and happy voice, that little 
brook leaped along its way. Ages 
hence, may the course be as glad, and 
the murmur as frill of mirth ! They 
are blessed things, those remote and 
unchanging streams! — ^they fill ns 
with the same love as if they were 
living creatures! — and in a green 
comer of the world there is one, that^ 
for my part^ I never see without for- 
getting myself to tears — ^tears that I 
would not lose for a king's ransom ; 
tears that no other sight or sound 
could call from their source ; tears of 
what affection, what soft regret ; tean 
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through the loft mifta of which I 
behold what I hare lost on earth 
and hope to regain in heaven ! 

The traToIier, after a brief panie, 
oontinaed his road ; and now he came 
foil upon the old manor-house. The 
weeds were grown np in the garden, 
the mossed paling was broken in 
many places, the house itself was shut 
np, and the son glanced on the deep- 
snnk casements, without finding its 
way into the desolate interior. High 
above the old hospitable gate hung a 
board, announcing that the house was 
fbr sale, and referring the curious or 
the speculating to the attorney of the 
neighbouring town. The horseman 
sighed heavily, and muttered to him- 
self; then, turning up the road that 
led to the back entrance, he came into 
tiie court-yard, and, leading his horse 
into an empty stable, he proceeded on 
foot through the dismantled premises, 
pausing with every moment^ and 
holding a sad and ever-changing com- 
mune with himself. An old woman, 
a stranger to him, was the sole inmate 
of the house ; and, imagining he came 
to buy, or, at least, examine, she 
eonduoted him through the house, 
pointing out its advantages, and 
lamenting its dilapidated state. Our 
traveller scarcely heard her ; but when 
he came to one room, which he would 
not enter till the last (it was the little 
parlour in which the once happy 
fiunily had been wont to sit), he sank 
down in the chair that had been 
Lester's honoured seat, and, eovering 
his &ce with his hands, did not move 
or look up for several moments. The 
old woman gazed at him with sur- 
prise. — ** Perhaps, sir, you knew the 
flanily ? — ^they were greatly beloved." 

The traveller did not answer; but 
when he rose, he muttered to himself, 
>— ^' No ; the experiment is made in 
vain t Never, never could I live here 
again — ^it must be so — ^the house of 
my fore&thers must pass into a 
stranger's hands.*' With this reflec- 



tion he hurried fifom the house, and, 
re-entering the garden, turned through 
a little gate that swung half open on 
its shattered hinges, and led into the 
green and <iniet sanctuaries of the 
dead. The same touching ehaiaeter 
of deep and undisturbed repose that 
hallows the country churchyard, — 
and that one more than most, — yet 
brooded there, as when, years ago, it 
woke his young mind to reflection, 
then unmingled with regret. 

He passed over the rude monnds of 
earth that oova;ed the deceased poor, 
and paused at a tomb of higher, 
though but of simple pretensions ; it 
was not yet discoloured by the dews 
and sessons, and the short inscription 
traced upon it was strikingly le|[^ble 
in comparison with those around : — 



Rowland Lmtsk, 

Obiitl700,»tO«. 

Biassed are they that moam, for fhey 
shall be comforted. 



By that tomb the traveller remained 
in undisturbed contemplation for 
some time ; and when he turned, all 
the swarthy odour had died from hia 
cheek, his eyes were dim, and the 
wonted pride of a young man's step 
and a soldier's bearing was gone from 
his mien. 

As he looked up, his eye caught 
afor, embedded among the soft ver- 
dure of the spring, one lone and grey 
house, from whose chimney there rose 
no smok<» — sad, inhospitable, dis- 
mantled as that beside whieh he now 
stood; — as if the curse which had 
fallen on the inmates of either man* 
idon still clung to either root One 
hasty glance only, the traveller gave to 
the solitary and distant abode,— and 
then started and quickened his pace. 

On re-entering the stables, the tra- 
veller found the corporal examining 
lus horse fh>m head to foot with great 
care and attention. 

" Good hoofii too, humph ! " quoth 
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ihe ooipoml, as he released the front 
leg; and, taming round, saw, with 
aome litUe confiision, the owner of the 
Bteed he had been honouring with bo 
minute a Bunrey. "Oh, — ^aughl look- 
ing ftt the beastie, Bir, leat it might 
hare cast a shoe. Thought your 
honour might want some intelligent 
person to show you the premises, if so 
be you have come to buy; nothing 
but an old 'oman there ; dare say your 
honour does not like old 'omen — 
anghl" 

*' The owner is not in these parts 1" 
said the horseman. 

''Ko, over seas, sir; a fine young 
gentleman, but hasty ; and — and — 
but Lord bless me 1 sure — ^no, it can't 
be — yes, now you turn — ^it is — ^it is 
my young master ! " So saying, the 
corporal, roused into affection, 
hobbled up to the wanderer, and 
seiaed and kissed his hand. " Ah, sir, 
we shall be glad, indeed, to see you 
back after such doings. But's all 
forfotten now, and gone by — ^augh ! 
Pocnr Miss EUinor, how happy shell 
be to see your honour. Ah 1 how she 
be changed, surely ! " 

" Changed ; ay, I make no doubt ! 
What? does she look in weak healthr' 

" No ; as to that, your honour, she 
be winsome enough still," quoth the 
corporal, smacking his lips; " I seed 
her the week afore last, when I went 

oyer to y for I suppose you knows 

as she liyes there, all alone like, in a 
small house, with a green rail afore it, 
and a brass knocker on the door at 
top of the town, with a fine view of 

the hills in front 1 Well, sir, I 

seed her, and mighty handsome she 
looked, though a little thinner than 
she was; but, for all that^ she be 
greatly changed.'* 

"Howl for the worse )" 

" For the worse, indeed," answered 
the corporal, assuming an air of 
melancholy and graye significance; 
"she be grown so religious, sir, think 
of that— «iigh — ^bother whangh 1 " 



" Is that ail ? " said Walter, reUeyed, 
and with a slight snule. And she 
liyes alone V 

" Quite, poor young lady, as if she 
had made up her mind to be an old 
maid; though I know as how she 
refused Squire Knyvett of the Grange ; 
— ^waiting for your honour's return, 
mayhap ! " 

" Lead out the horse. Bunting ; but 
stay, I am sorry to see you with a 
crutch ; what 's the cause 1 no accident, 
I trust 1" 

" Merely rheumatics — ^will attack 
the youngest of us ; neyer been quite 
myself since I went a trayelling with 
your honour^— augh ! — ^without gfoing 
to Lunnun arter all. Bat I shall be 
stronger next year, I dare to say ! " 

" I hope you will. Bunting. And 
Miss Lester liyes alone, you say % " 

" Ay; and for all she be so religious, 
the poor about do bless her yery foot- 
steps. She does a power of good ; she 
gaye me half-a-guinea last Tuesday 
fortnight; an excellent young lady, 
so sensible like 1 " 

'' Thank you ; I can tighten the 
girths ! — so ) — there. Bunting, — 
there 's something for old companion- 
ship's sake." 

" Thank your honour ; you be too 
good, always was— baugh! But I 
hopes your honour be a coming to live 
here now ; 'twill make things smile 
again !" 

"Ko, Bunting, I fear not," said 
Walter, spurring through the gates of 
the yard.-—" Good day." 

"Augh, then," cried the corporal, 
hobbling breathlessly after him, " if 
so be as I sha'n't see your honour agin, 
at which I am extramely consamed, 
will your honour recollect your pro- 
mise, touching the 'tato ground? The 
steward. Master Bailey, 'od rot him f 
has dean forgot it — augh 1 " 

" The same old man. Bunting, eh 1 
Well, make your mind easy; it shall 
be done." 

"Lord UeiB your honour^B good 
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heart ; thank ye ; and — and " Utying 
his hjmd on the bridle — " your honour 
did Bay the bit cot shonld be rent-free 1 
Yon see, yonr honour/' quoth the cor- 
poral, drawing up with a grave smile, 
" I may marry some day or other, and 
have a large fiunily; and the rent 
won't sit so easy then — angh 1 " 

"Let go the rein, Bunting — ^and 
consider your house rent-free." 

" And your honour — and " ' 

But Walter was already in a brisk 
trot ; and the remaining petitions of 
the corporal died in empty air. 

" A good day's work, too," muttered 
Jacob, hobbling homeward. ''What 
a green un 'tis, still ! Neyer be a man 
of the world — ^augh ! " 

For two hours Walter did not relax 
the rapidity of his pace ; and when he 
did so at the descent of a steep hUl, a 
small country town lay before him, the 
sun glittering on its single spire, and 
lighting up the long, clean, centre 
street, with the good old-fashioned 
garden stretching behind each house, 
and detached cottages around, peeping 
forth here and there from the blossoms 
and verdure of the young May. He 
rode into the yard of the principal inn, 
and putting up Ms horse, inquired, in 
a tone that he persuaded himself was 
the tone of indifference, for Miss 
Lester's house. 

" John," said the landlady (landlord 
there was none), summoning a little 
boy of about ten years old — " run on" 
and show this gentleman the g^d 
lady's house : and — stay — ^his honour 
will excuse you a moment— just take 
up the nosegay you cut for her this 
morning : she loves flowers. Ah ! sir, 
an excellent young lady is Miss Les- 
ter," continuwi the hostess, as the boy 
ran back for the nosegay ; " so chari- 
table, BO kind,. BO meek to all. Adver- 
sity, they say, softens some characters ; 
but she must always have been good. 
Well, Qod bless her ! and that eveiy 
one must say. My boy John, sir, — he 
is 9ot eleven yet, come next August — 



a 'cute boy, calls her the good lady : 
we now always call her so here. Ck>me, 
John, that 's right. You stay to dine 
here, sir? Shall I put down a chickenl" 

At the &rther extremity of the town 
stood Miss Lester's dwelling. It was 
the house in which her fiither had 
spent his last days ; and there she had 
continued to reside, when left by his 
death to a small competence, which 
Walter, then abroad, had persuaded 
her (for her pride was of the right kind) 
to suffer him, though but slightly, to 
increase. It was a detached and small 
building, standing a little from the 
road; and Walter paused for some 
moments at the garden-gate, and gazed 
round himbeforehe followed his young 
guide, who, tripping lightly up the 
gravel-walk to the door, rang the bell, 
and inquired if Miss Lester was within? 

Walter was left for some moments 
alone in a little parlour : he required 
those moments to recover himself fron^ 
the past that rushed sweepingly over 
him. And was it — yes, it was BUiaor 
that now stood before him 1 — Changed 
she was, indeed ; the slight girl had 
budded into woman ; changed she was, 
indeed ; the bound had for ever left 
that step, once so elastic with hope; 
the vivacity of the quick, dark eye 
was soft and quiet; the rich colour 
had given place to a hue £ainter, 
though not less lovely. But to repeat 
in verse what is poorly bodied forth in 
prose — 

** And yean had past, and thus they met 

again; 
The wind had swept along the flower siiice 

then: 
O'er her fair cheek a paler lustre spread* 
As if the white rose triumph'd o'er the red. 
No more she walk'd exulting on the air ; 
Light though her step, there was a Uogoor 

there: 
No more —her spirit bursting from i» 

boundr- 
She stood, like Hebe, scattering nniles 

around." { 

" Ellinor ! " said Walter, moumfolly> 
" thank God ! we meet at last." 
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" That voice — ^that &ce — my cousin 
— ^my dear, dear Walter I " 

All reserve, all consciousness, fled 
in the delight of that moment ; and 
Ellinor leaned her head upon his 
shoulder, and scarcely felt the kiss 
that he pressed upon her lips. 

'' And so long absent ! " said Ellinor, 
reproachfully. 

" But did you not tell me that the 
blow that had fallen on our house had 
stricken from you all thoughts of love 
— had divided us for ever 1 And what, 
Ellinor, was England or home without 
your* 

'' Ah ! " said Ellinor, recovering her- 
self, and a deep paleness succeeding to 
the warm and delighted flush, that 
had been conjured to her cheek, '' do 
not revive the past ; I have sought for 
years — long, solitary, desolate years 
— to escape from its dark recollec- 
tions ! " 

" You speak wisely, dearest Ellinor ; 
let us assist each other in doing so. 
We are alone in the world — ^let us 
unite our lots. Never, through all I 
have seen and felt, — ^in the starry 
night-watch of camps — in the blaze of 
courts — by the sunny groves of Italy 
— in the deep forests of the Hartz — 
never have I forgotten you, my sweet 
and dear cousin. Your image has 
linked itself indissolubly with all I 
conceived of home and happiness, and 
a tranquil and peaceful future; and 
now I return, and see you, and find 
you changed, but oh, how lovely! 
Ah, let us not part again ! A con- 
soler, a guide, a soother, father, 
brother, husband, — all this my heart 
whispers I could be to you ! " 

Ellinor turned away her face, but 
her heart was veiy full. The solitary 
years that had passed over her since 
they last met, rose up before her. The 
only living image that had mingled 
through those years with the dreams 
of the departed, was his who now 
knelt at her feet; — ^her sole friend — 
her sole relative— her first— her last 
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love! Of all the world, he was the 
only one with whom she could recur 
to the past; on whom she might repose 
her bruised, but still unconquered af- 
fections. And Walter knew by that 
blush — that sigh — ^that tear, that he 
was remembered — that he was beloved 
— ^that his cousin was his own at last f 

"But before you end," said my 
friend, to whom I showed the above 
pages, originally concluding my tale 
with the last sentence, "you must, — 
it is a comfortable and orthodox old 
fashion, — ^tell us a little about the fate 
of the other persons to whom you have 
introduced us: — the wretch House- 
man 1 " 

" True ; in the mysterious course of 
mortal affairs, the greater villain had 
escaped, the more generous fallen. 
But though Houseman died without 
violence — died in his bed, as honest 
men die — ^we can scarcely believe that 
his life was not punishment enough. 
He lived in strict seclusion — ^the seclu- 
sion of poverty, and maintained him- 
self by dressing flax. His life was 
several times attempted by the mob, 
for he was an object of universal exe- 
cration and horror; and even ten 
years afterwards, when he died, his 
body^was buried in secret at the dead 
of night, for the hatred of the world 
survived him ! " 

"And the corporal, did he marry in 
his old age?" 

" History telleth of one Jacob Bunt- 
ing, whose wife, several years younger 
than himself, played him certain sorry 
pranks with a rakish squire in the 
neighbourhood : the said Jacob know- 
ing nothing thereof, but furnishing 
great oblectation unto his neighbours 
by boasting that he turned an excel- 
lent penny by selling poultiy to his 
honour above market prices, — 'For 
Bessy, my girl, I 'm a man of the 
world— augh 1 ' " 

" Contented ! a suitable fate for the 
old dog.— But Peter Dealtry ? " 

" Of Peter Dealtry know we nothing 

T 18 
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more, aaye that we hare seen ai GnM» 
dale chniehjard a imali tombBtoae in- 
seiibed to liis memory, with the foUow- 
iag sacred po^ thereto appended : — 

« We flonrUt, mlih the holy text, 
Onehonr, and are cut down the next: 
I WM like gnm hut yeateidaj, 
Bat Death hae mowed me Into hay.' "* 

^And hu namesake. Sir Peter 
Qrindleaerew Hales ] " 

" Wentihroagh along life,honoared 
and respected, bat met with domestic 
mififortanes in old age. His eldest 
son married a serrant maid, and his 
yoimgest daughter 



'»» 
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Eloped with the groom !* 

''By no means: with a yonng 
Bpendthrift — the very picture of what 
Sir Peter was in his yonth. They 
were both stnxek out of their &ther's 
will, and Sir Peter died in the arms of 
his eight remaining children, seren of 
whom neyer foigsTe his memory for 
not being the eighth, yiz. chief heir." 

^And his contemporary, John 
Conrtland, the non-hypochondriac 1 " 

'* Died of sudden suffocation, as he 
was crossing Hounslow Heath." 

"But Lord** ***r' 

*'Iiyed to a great age; his last 
days, owing to growing infirmities, 
were spent out of the world; erery 
one pitied him, — it was the happiest 
time of his life 1 " 

" Dame Darkmans 1 " 

" Was found dead in her bed ; from 
ore]>&tigiie, it was supposed, in mak- 
ing merry at the funeral of a young 
girl on the previous day." 

" WeU I— hem,— and so Walter and 
his cousin were really married ) And 
did they nerer return to the old 
manor-house 1 

*'Ko; the memoiy that is allied 
only to melancholy grows sweet with 
years, and -hallows the spot which it 
haunts; not so the memory allied to 
dread, terror, and somethbig too of 
shame. Walter sold the property with 
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Bome pangs of natural resret ; after 
his marriage with EUinor he returned 
abroad for a<Hiie time, but finally 
settling in England, engaged in actiye 
life, and left to hia posterity a name 
they still honour ; and to his oountiy, 
the memoiy of some serrieea that will 
not lightly pass away.^ 

" But one dread and gloomy remem- 
bnmoe nerer foraook his mind, and 
exercised the most powerful influ^ice 
over the aetionB and motiTes of hia 
life. In eveiy emergency, in ey^y 
temptation, there rose to hia eyes the 
fate of him so gifted, so noble in much, 
so formed for greatneas In all things, 
blasted by one crime — a crime, the off- 
spring of bewildered reasonings — all 
the while specnlatinguponyirttte. And 
that fote, reyealing the darker secrete 
of our kind, in which the true sdence 
of morals is chiefly found, taught him 
the twofold lesson, — caution for him- 
self, and charity for otheza. He knew 
henceforth that eyen the criminal ia 
not all eyU ; the angel within us is 
not easily expelled; it anryiyes sin, 
ay, and many sina^ and leayes us 
sometimes in amaae and maryel at 
the good that lingers round the heart 
eyen of the hardiest offender. 

" And Ellinor dung with more thaa 
reyived afiection to one with whose 
lot she was now allied. Walter was 
her last tie upon earth, and in him 
she learned, day by day, more lavishly 
to treasure up her heart Adversi^ 
and trial had ennobled the character 
of both ; and she who had so long 
seen in her cousin all ahe could lovet, 
beheld now in her huaband — all 
that she could venerate and admire. 
A certain religioua fervour, in which, 
after the calamities of her fomily, she 
had indulged, continued with her to 
the last ; but (softened by human ties,, 
and the reeq^ocation of earthly dutiea 
and affections), it was fortonatdy 
preserved dther from the undue 
enthusiasm or the undue austerity 
into which it would otherwise, in 
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all likelihood^ liave merged. What 
remained^ however^ uniting her most 
cheerfiil thoughts with something 
Berious^ and the happiest moments of 
the present with the dim and solemn 
forecast of the fiiture, elevated her 
nature^ not depressed, and made itself 
visible rather in tender than in sombre 
hues. And it was sweet, when the 
thought of Madeline and her father 
came across her, to recur at once for 
consolation to that heaven in which 
she believed their tears were dried, 
and their past sorrows but a forgotten 
dream ! There is, indeed, a time of 
life when these reflections make our 
chief, though a melancholy, pleasure. 
As we grow older, and sometimes a 
hope, sometimes a friend, vanishes | 
from our path, the thought of an im- 
mortality tiriZ2 press itself forcibly upon , 
us ! and there, by little and little, as | 
the ant piles grain after grain, the 
gamers of a future sustenance, we 
learn to carry our hopes, and harvest, 
as it were, our wishes. 
"Our cousins, then, were happy. 



Happy, for they loved one another 
entirely ; and on those who do so love, 
I sometimes think that, barring phy- 
sical pain and extreme povei^y, the 
ills of life &11 with but idle malice. 
Yes, they were happy, in spite of the 
past and in defiance of the future." 

''I am satisfied, then," said my 
friend, — "and your tale is fisurly 
done!" 



And now, reader, farewell 1 If 
sometimes, as thou hast gone with me 
to this our parting spot, thou hast 
suffered thy companion to win the 
mastery over thine interest, to flash 
now on thy convictions, to touch now 
thy heart, to guide thy hope, to excite 
thy terror, to gain, it may be, to the 
sources of thy tears — ^then is there a 
tie between thee and me which cannot 
readily be broken 1 And when thou 
hearest the malice that wrongs affect 
the candour which should judge, shall 
he not find in thy sympathies the 
defence, or in thy charity the indul- 
gence,-— of a friend? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In tlie preface to this Noyel it was stated that the original 
intention of its Author was to compose, upon the facts of Aram's 
gloomy history, a tragedy instead of a romance. It may now be 
not altogether without interest for the reader, if I submit to his 
indulgence the rough outline of the earlier scenes in the fragment 
of a drama, which, in all probability, will never be finished. So 
far as I have gone, the construction of the tragedy differs, in some 
respects, materially from that of the tale, although the whole of 
what is now presented to the reader must be considered merely as a 
copy from the first hasty sketch of an uncompleted design. 



November, 1833. 
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ACT L SoEKX I. 



Aram's Apartment— Books , Mdptiand Seientijle Tnstrmmentt seaUttsd around. 
In every thing else tke appearame^ tftke greatest ppnerty, 

1st Creditor (pekind the scenes).—! mugt be paid. Three moons hare 
flitted since 
You pledged your word to me. 

2d Ored, And me ! 

Zd Cred, And me ! 

Aram {entering). Away, I tell ye I Will ye rend my garb 1 
Away ! to-morrow. Gentle sirs, to-morrow. 

1st Cred, This Is your constant ward. 

2d Cred, We 11 wait no more. 

Aram, Tell wait no more I Enough! be seated, aizSi 
Pray ye, be seated. Well 1 with searclung eyes 
Ye do survey these walls 1 Contain thery aoght— 
Nay, take your leisure — to annul your daims 1 

{Turning to 1st Cred.) See, air, yon bookfr-^thej're jqvok, if you but tear 
That fragment of spoiled papers— be not baekwurd, 
I give them with good will. This one is Qreek ; 
A golden work — sweet Sir — a golden work ; 
It teaches us to bear — what I have borne !-— 
And to forbear men's ills, as yo« have done. 

1st Cred, You mock me. Wel l 

Aram, Hoek I mock ! Alas t my finend. 

Do rags indulge in jesting 1 Fie, sir, fie 1 
{Turning to 2d Cred.) You will not wrong me so f On your receipt 
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Take this ronnd orb ; it mmiatnres the worlds — 

And in its studj I forgot the world I 

Take this, yon table ;— ft poor sehohu^s fare 

Xeeds uo such proud support ; — jon bed, too ! (Sleep 

Is Night's sweet angel, leading fallen Man 

Thro' yielding airs to Youth's lost paradise ; 

But Sleep and I have quarrell'd ;)— take it, sir ! 

2(2 Crtd, (muttering to Hie oUters), Come, we must leave him to the law, 
or £unine. 
You see his goods were costly at a groat I 

1st Cred, Well, henceforUi I will grow more wise ! Tis sud 
Learning is better than a house or lands. 
Let me be modest ) Learning shall go free ; 
Oiye me security in house and lands. 

3(2 Cred, (fingering after the other ttoo depart, of era a piece qf money to 
Aram). There, man ; I came to menace you with law 
And gaols. You 're poorer than I thought you ! — there 

Aram (looking at the money). What ! and a beggar, too ! Tis mighty 
well. 
Good sir, I 'm grateful — ^I will not refuse you ; 
'Twill win back Plato from the crabbed hands 
Of him who lends on all things. Thank yon, sir ; 
Plato and I will thank you. 

Zd Cred. Crazed, poor scholar ! 

I '11 take my little one from school this day ! 



Som IL 

Aram. Bogues thrive in ease ; and fools grow^'rich with toil ; 
Wealth's wanton eye on Wisdom coldly dwells. 
And turns to dote upon the green youth. Folly — 
O life, vile life, with what soul-lavish love 
We cling to thee-— when all thy charms are fled — 
Yea^ the more foul thy withering aspect grows 
The steadier bums our pasnon to possess thee. 
To die : ay, there 's the cure — ^the pUshing stream 
That girds these walls — ^the drug of the dank weeds 
That rot the air below; these hoard the balm 
Por broken, pining, and indignant hearts. 
But the witch Hope forbids me to be wise ; 

And, when I turn to these, Woe*s only friends — [Pointing to hie books. 
And with their weird and eloquent voices, soothe 
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The lulled Babel of the world within^ 

I can bnt dream that my yez'd years at laat 

ShaU find the qniet of a hermlVs cell. 

And fiir from men's mde malice or low scorn. 

Beneath the loved gaze of the lambent stars ; 

And with the hollow rocks, and sparry caveSy 

And mystic waves, and muslo-mnrmuring winds— 

My oracles and co-mates— watch my life 

Glide down the stream of knowledge, and behold 

Its waters with a musing stillness glass 

The smiles of Nature and the eyes of Heaven ! 



Scene III. 

Enter Borxuot, slowlp vMttking Mm ; ashe remaint siletU'and in thought,}BorsLKR 

touches him on the thouider. 

BoteUr. How now 1 what 1 gloomy ) and the day so bright 1 
Why, the old dog that guards ^e court below 
Ha^ crept from out his wooden den, and shakes 
His grey hide in the fresh and merry air ; 
Tuning his sullen and suspicious bark 
Into a whine of welcome as I pass'd. 
Come, rouse thee, Aram ; let us forth. 

Aram. Nay, friend. 

My spirit lackeys not the moody skies, 
Nor changes — ^bright or darkling— with their change. 
Farewell, good neighbour ; I must work this day ;^- 
Behold my tools — and scholars toil alone 1 

Botder, Tush ! a few minutes wasted upon me 
May well be spared from this long summer day. 
Hast heard the news 1 Monson 1— 4ihou know 'st the man t 

Aram. I do remember. He wa^ poor. I knew him. 

Bolder. But he is poor no more. The all-changing wheel 
BoU'd round, and scattered riches on his hearth. 
A distant kinsman, while he lived, a niggard. 
Generous in death hath left his grateful heir 
In our good neighbour. Why, you seem not glad ; 
Does it not please you % 

Arami. Yea. 

Botder. And so it should ; 

'Tis a poor fool, but honesi Had dame Fate 
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Done this for yoa — ^for mo ; — 'tiB true o«r bniu 
Had taught us better how to spend tke dross ; 
Bat earth hath worse men than oar nelgkbov. 

JLroim, ^7» 

" Worse men !" it maj be so \ 

Botder. Woald I wm ileh f 

What loyal service^ what eonidaoeBt frteddiip. 
What gracious Ioto upon the lips of Beavty; 
Bloom into life beneath the beams of gold. 
Yenns and Bacchus, the bright Car»d is y ellefs» 
Are never seen but in the train of Fortune. 
Would I were rich 1 

Aram. Shame on thy low ambition f 

Would /were rich, too ; — ^but for other aims. 
Oh 1 what a glorious and time-haUow'd world 
Would I inyoke around me : and wall in 
A haanted solitodtt with those bright souls^ 
That^ with a still and waiaiing aqpeet^ gaie 
Upon us from the hallowing shroud of books ! 
By Hearen, then should not be a seer who left 
The world one doctrine, but I 'd task his Ime, 
And commune with his spirit ! AH the trntha 
Of all the tongues of earth — I 'd have them cril. 
Had I the golden spell to raise their ghosts ! 
I 'd build me domes, too ; from whose giddy height 
My soul would watch the night stars, and unspheie 
The destinies of man, or traek the ways 
Of Qod from world to world ; pursue the windi^ 
The clouds that womb tke thvnder — ^to their h<mie ; 
Invoke and conquer Natare — [Aare her throne 
On earth, and ocean, and the chainless air ; 
And on the Titan fabrics <^oId truths 
Baise the bold spirit to a height with heaven t 
Would— would my life ought boast one year of wealth 
Though death shoidd bound it 1 

Botder, Thou may'st have thy wish I 

Arcm (rapt, and abstradMffl. Who spokef Metheught I heard my 
genius say-^ 
My evU genius*-^" Thou may'st have thy wish I ** 

Botder. Thou heard'st aright 1 Honson this eve will pass 
By Kid's swift wave ; he bears his gold with him ; > 

The spot is lone — untenanted — remote ; 
And^ if thou hast but courage,-— one bold deed. 
And one short moment — thou art poor no moref 
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Aram (afler a patiae, tumifig his t^ea dottig mi BaUUr), Boteier, waa 
that thy voice] 

Boteler. How eonldsi tkoa doabt iti 

Aram, Methonght its tone seem'd dbaaged ; and nour BiethiBkBy 
Now, that I look upon thy &ce, my ^yea 
Discover not its old fiuniliar aqpecL 
Thou'rt very sore thy name is Bolekrt 

Botder. Ffihaw, 

Thon'rt dreaming stiU i — awak^ and let thy mind 
And heart drink all I breathe into thy ear. 
I know thee, Aram, for a man knmanet^ 
Qentle, and musing ; but withal of sUJT 
That might have made a warrior ; and deairesy 
Though of a subtler nature than my own. 
As high, and hard to limit. Care and want 
Have made thee what they made thy friend long nnee. 
And when I wound my heart to a resolve, 
Dangerous, but fraught with profit, I did fix 
On thee as one whom Fate and Nature made 
A worthy partner in the namelesa deed. 

Aram, Go on. I pray thee panse not.' 

Bolder, There remain 

Few words to body forth my fuU design. 
Know that — at my advice — this eve Uie gull*d 
And credulous fool of Fortooie quits his home. 
Say but one word, and thou shalt share with me 
The gold he bears about him. 

Aram^ At what pnoe t 

Botder, A little courage. 

Aram, And my soul ! — TSo more. 

I see your project 

Bidder. And embrace it? 

Aram. Lo ! 

How many deathful, dread, and ghastly snares 
Encompass him whom the stark hunger gnaws. 
And the grim demon Penury shuts from out 
The golden Eden of his bright desires ! 
To-day, I tiiought to slay myself, and die. 
No single hope once won !— and now I hear 
Dark words of blood, and quail not, nor recoil. — 
'Tis but a death in either case ;•— or mine 
Or that poor dotard's I — ^And the guilt— the guilt, — 
Why, wJuU is guilt ? — A word !. We are the tools^ 
From birth to death, of destiny; and shaped. 
For sin or virtue, by the iron force 
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Of the nnseen^ but imresisted, handi 

Of Fate, the angost oompeller of the world. 

Botekriande.y-liwmtlu, Behold the doTil at all hearts I 
I am a soldier^ and inured to blood ; 
But ke hath lired with moraliBta fonooth. 
And yet one word to tempt him, and one sting 
Of the food-craying day, and the meek sage 
Grasps at the crime he shuddered at before. 

Aram {abruptly). Thou hast broke thy ftst this morning 

Botder, Ay, in truth. 

Aram. But / hare not i^ce yestermom, and ask'd 
In the belief that certain thoughts unwont 
To blacken the still mirror of my mind 
Might be the phantoms of the sickening flesh 
And the fiednt nature. I was wrong ; since you 
Share the same thoughts, nor suffer the same ills. 

BoUler. Indeed, I knew not this. Come to my roof: 
Tis poor, but not so bare as to deny 
A soldier's viands to a scholar's wants. 
Come, and we 11 talk this over. I perodye 
That your bold heart already is prepared^ 
And the details alone remain. — Come, friend. 
Lean upon me, for you seem weak ; the air 
Will breathe this languor into health. 

Aram. Your hearth 

Is widow'd, — ^we shall he alone t 

Botder, Alone. 

Aram, Come, then ;^the private way. We 11 shun the crowd : 
I do not love the insolent eyes of men. 



SCXBZ. 

(iright^^ wild and gloomp Forett-^e River at a dittanee.) 

Enter Aram elowlp, 

Aram, Were it but done, methinks 'twould scarce bequeath 
Much food for that dull hypocrite Bemoree. 
Tis a fool less on earth 1 — a clod — a grain 
From the o*er-rich creation ; — ^be it so. 
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But I^ in one brief year^ could giye to men 

More solid, glorionB, undecajing good 

Than his whole life could purchase : — yet without 

The pitiful and niggard dross 7t6 wastes. 

And 1 for lacking starve, my power is nought. 

And the whole good undone ! "Where, then, the crime. 

Though by dread means, to compass that bright endl 

And yet— and yet— I falter, and my flesh 

Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 

Makes stiff my hair, — my blood is cold, — ^my knees 

Do smite each other, — ^and throughout my frame 

Stem manhood melts away. Blow forth, sweet air. 

Brace the mute nerves, — ^release the gathering ice 

That curdles up my veins,— call forth the soul. 

That, with a steady and unfailing front. 

Hath look'd on want, and woe, and early death — 

And walk'd with thee, sweet air, upon thy course 

Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven ! 

Who moves there ] — Speak ! — who art thou ? 



SCBNB V. 

Enter Botblbr. 

Botder, Murdoch Boteler ! 

Hast thou forestalled me 1 Come, this bodeth well : 
It proves thy courage, Aram. 

Aram. Bather say 

The restless fever that doth spur us on 
From a dark thought unto a darker deed. 

Balder. He should have come ere this. 

Aram. I pray thee, Boteler, 

Is it not told of some great painter — ^whom 
Bome bore, and earth yet worships — that he slew 
A man — a brother man — and without ire. 
But with cool heart and hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch's dying pangs; 
And by them learn what mortal throes to paint 
On the wrung features of a suffering God \ 

Botder. Ay ; I have heard the tale. 

Aram. And he is honourM. 

Men vaunt his glory, but forget his guilt. 
They see the triumph ; nor, with wolfish tongues. 
Peed on the deed from which the triumph grew. 
Is it not so ? 
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Botder. Thon tiiilest : this no lionr 

For the ligbt legends of a gossip's lor e 

Aram, Peace, man ! I did but question of the &ct. 
Enough. — ^I maryel why our Tictim lingers T 

B<ader, Hnsh ! dost thou hear no footstep ?— Ha^ he comes ? 
I see him by yon pine-tree. Look, he smiles ; 
Smiles as he walks, and mngs 

Aram. Alas ! poor fool ! 

So sport we all, while over ns the pall 
Hangs, and Fate's Tiewless hands prepare our ehrond. 



SCSITE VI. 

Monaon. Te have not wuted, sirs ? 

Botder, Xay, name it not 

MoTuon, The nights are long and bright : an hour the less 
Makes little discount from the time. 

Aram, An hour! 

What deeds an hour may witness ! 

Monson, It is true. 

(To Botder) — ^Doth he upbraid? — ^he has a gloomy brow : 
I like him not. 

Botder. The husk hides goodly fruit. 
Tis a deep scholar, Monson ; and the gloom 
Is not of malice, but of learned thought. 

Mo7i8on. Say'st thou ? — ^I love a scholar. Let us on : 
We will not travel iar to night? 

Aram, Not f cert 

Botder, Why, as oar limbs avail ; — ^thou hast the gold 1 

Monson, Ay, and my wife suspects not. \L<mghmff. 

Botder. Come, that's welL 

I 'm an old soldier, Monson, and I love 
This baffling of the Church's cankering ties. ' 
We 11 find thee other wives, my friraid ! — ^Who hoMa 
The golden lure shall have no laek of loves. 

MoMon, Ha ! ha ! — ^both wise and merry. — {To Aroem) — Oooie, air, or* 

Aram, I follow. 
{Aside)^^ Can men sin thus in a dream 1 
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SOENE. 

Scene changes to a different part of the Forest— a Cave, otferhung wiih firs and other 
trees—the Moon U at her fkO, but Clouds are roUimg nfi/Uf 9ver her disc— Ajiau 
rushes /irom the Cavern, 



Aram. 'Tis done ! — ^*tis done— 'tis done ! 

A life is gone 
Ont of a crowded world ! I struck no more I 
Oh^ Qod ! — ^I did not slay liim 1 — ^"twas not // 

{Enter Botklsr more slowl^/rom the Cave, and loohU^ raumd.) 

Bolder. Why didst thon leave me ere onr task was o^er 1 

Aram. Was he not dead, then ? Did he breathe again ? 

Or ciy, " Help, help 1 " 1 did not strike the blow I 

Bolder. Dead ! — and no witness, save the blinded bat ! 
But the gold, Aram ! thon didst leave the gold ? 

Aram. The gold! I had forgot. T^^ouliast the gold. 
Come, let ns share, and part '— 

Bolder. I^ot here ; the spot 

Is open, and the rolling moon may light 
Some wanderer*8 footsteps hither. To the deeps 
Which the stars pierce not — of the inmost wood — 
We will withdraw and share — and weave onr plans. 
So that the world may know not of this deed. 

Aram. Thon sayest well ! I did not strike the blow ! 
How red the moon looks ! let ns hide from her! 
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ACT II. 
{Tiwu, Ten Yean e/Ur the date f^fthe Jtrtt AeU) 

SdHS I. 
Peatantt daneinff~-a beautiful Wood BeaU'^a Cottage in the fi'onL 

HABELnnB — LlMBOUBlf — ^MlOHABL. 

(Lambourm eomee forward,) 

Com, my sweet Madeline, thongh oar fate denies 
The pomp by ▼hicb the great and wealthy mark 
The white days of their lot, at least thy sir 
Can light with joyous faces and ghid hearts 
The annnal mom which brought so &ir a boon. 
And blest his rude hearth with a child like thee. 

Madeline, My fiither, my dear father, since that mom 
The sun hath call'd from out the depth of time 
The shapes of twenty summers ; and no hour 
That did not own to Hearen thy love— thy care ! 

Lamboum, Thou hast rep^ud me ; and mine eyes o'erflow 
With tears that tell thy virtues, my sweet child ; 
Por ever from thy cradle thou wert fill'd 
With meek and gentle thought ; thy step was soft 
And thy voice tender ; and within thine eyes. 
And on thy cloudless brow, lay deeply glass'd 
The quiet and the beauty of thy soul. 
As thou didst grow in years, the love and power 
Of nature wax'd upon thee ; — ^thou wouldst pore 
On the sweet stillness of the summer hills. 
Or the hugh'd fSEUse of waters, as a book 
Where God had written beauty ; and in turn 
Books grew to thee, as Nature's page had grown, 
And study and lone musing nursed thy youth. 
Yet wert thou ever woman in thy mood. 
And soft, though serious ; nor in abstract thought 
Lost household zeal, or the meek cares of love. 
Bless thee, my child. Thou look'st around for one 
To chase the paler rose from that pure cheek, 
And the vague sadness from those loving eyes. 
Nay, tum not, Madeline, for I know, in trath. 
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No man'to whom I vonld so freely -give 

Thy hand as his — no man so fnll of wisdom. 

And yet so gentle in his bearing of it ; 

No man so kindly in his thoughts of others — 

So rigid of all virtues in himself; 

As this same learned wonder, Eugene Aism. 

Madeline, In sooth his name sounds lovelier for thy pvaise ; 
Would he were by to hear it ! for methinks 
His nature given too much to saddening thought. 
And words like thine would cheer it. Oft he starts 
And mutters to himself, and folds his arms, 
And traces with keen eyes the empl^ air; 
Then shakes his head, and smiles— no happy smile ! 

Lamboum, It is the way with students, for they live 
In an ideal world, and people this 
With shadows thrown from fairy forms afar. 
Fear not ! — thy love, like some feir mom of May, 
Shall chase the dreams in clothing earth with beauty. 
But the noon wanes, and yet he does not come. 
Neighbours, has one amongst you seen this day 
The scholar Aram ? 

Michael, By the hoaiy oak 

That overhangs the brook, I mark'd this mom 
A bending figure, motionless and lonely. 
I near'd it, but it heard — ^it saw me — ^not ; 
It spoke — I liBten'd — and it said, " Ye leaves 
That from the old and changeful branches fall 
Upon the waters, and are borne away 
Whither none know, ye are men's worthless lives ; 
Nor boots it whether ye drop off by time. 
Or the mde anger of some violent wind 
Scatter ye ere your hour. Amidst the mass 
Of your green life, who misses one lost leaf 1 " 
He said no more ; then I did come beside \ 

The speaker : it was Aram. 

Madeline {aside). Moody ever I 
And yet he says, he loves me and is happy ! 

Michael. But he seem'd gall'd and sore at my approach ; 
And when I told him I was hither bound. 
And ask'd if aught I should convey from him. 
He frown'd, and coldly turning on his heel, 
Answer'd — that " he should meet me." I was pain'd 
To think that I had V6x'd4u> good a m«n. 

Tist Neighbour, Ay, he is good as wise. All men love Afsm. 

No. 79. u 19 
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2d Keighbour. And with what jasiice ! Hy old dame's complaint 
Had baffled all the leeches ; but his art. 
From a few simple herbs, distill'd a spirit 
Has made her young again. 

8<2 Neighbovr, By his advice. 

And foresight of the seasons, I did till 
My land, and now my granaries scarce can hold 
Their golden wealth ; while those who mock'd his words 
Can scarcely from hard earth and treacherous air 
Win aught to keep the wolf from off their door. 

Michael, And while he stoops to what poor men should know. 
They say that in the deep and secret lore 
That scholars mostly prize he hath no peer. 
Old men, who pale and care-begone hare lived 
A life amidst their books, will, at his name. 
Lift up their hands, and ciy, " The wondrous man 1 " 

Lamboum, His birth-place must thank Fortune for the fame 
That he one day will win it. 

Michad. Dost thou know 

Whence Aram came, ere to these hamlet scenes 
Ten summers since he wander'd ] 

Lambourti, Michael, no 1 

'Twas from some distant nook of our fair isle. 
But he so sadly flies from what hath chanced 
In his more youthful life, and there would seem 
So much of winter in those April days. 
That I have shunn'd vain question of the past. 
Thus much I learn : he hath no kin alive ; 
No parent to exult in such a son. 

Michad. Poor soul ! You spake of sadness. Know you why 
So good a man is sorrowful ] — 
• Lamboum, Methinks 

He hath been tried— not lightly — by the sharp 
And everlasting curse to learning doom'd, 
That which poor labour bears without a sigh. 
But whose mere breath can wither genius — Want I 
Want — the harsh, hoary beldame — the obscene 
Witch that hath power o'er brave men's thews and nerves, 
And lifts the mind from out itself. 

Michael, Why think you 

That he hath been thus cross'd 1 His means appear 
Enough, at least for his subdued desires. 

Lamboum, I 'U tell thee wherefore. Do but speak of want, 
And lo ! he winces, and his nether lip 
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Qniyers impatient, and lie Bighs, and frowns, 
And mutters — " Hunger is a fearful thing ; 
And it is terrible that man's high soul 
Should be made barren in its purest aims 
By the mere lack of the earth's yellow clay." 
Then will he pause — and pause — and come at last 
And put some petty monies in my hand. 
And cxy, " Go, feed the wretch ; he must not starve, 
Or he will sin. Men's throats are scarcely safe 
While Hunger prowls beside them ! " 

Michael, The kind man ! 

But this comes only from a gentle heart. 
Not from a tried one. 

Lamboum, Nay, not wholly so ; 

For I have heard him, as he tum'd away. 
Mutter, in stifled tones, '' No man can tell 
What want is in his brother man, unless 
Want's self hath taught him, — as the fiend taught me ! " 

Michael, And hath he ne'er enlarged upon these words. 
Nor lit them into clearer knowledge by 
A more pronounced detail t 

Lamboum. No ; nor hare I 

Much sought to question. In my younger days 
I pass'd much time amid the scholar race. 
The learned lamps which light the unpitying world 
By their own self-consuming. They are proud — 
A proud and jealous tribe — and proud men loathe 
To speak of former sufferings : most of all 
Want's suffering, in the which the bitterest sting 
Is in the humiliation ; therefore I 
Cover the past with silence. But whate'er 
His origin or early fate, there lives 
None whom I hold more dearly, or to whom 
My hopes so well could trust my Madeline's lot. 

SOEKE II. 

The Crowd at the hack cf the Stage gives way— Aram tUnolg entere^The Neighbour 
greet him with respect, several appear to thank him for various ben^ls or charities — 
He returns the greeting in dumb show, with great appearance of modestg,) 

Aram. Nay, nay, good neighbours, ye do make me blush 
To think that to so large a store of praise 

There goes so poor desert My Madeline I — Sweet, 

I see thee, and air brightens f 

Lamboum. You are late— 
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Bat not less welcome. On my dnghter's birtli-dAy 
Tou BCftrce shonld be the last to wuh her joy. 

Aram, Joy— joy ! — Is life so poor and hanh a boon 
That we should hail each year that wears its gloss 
And gloiy into winter? Shall we crown 
With roses Time's bald temples, and rejoice — 
For what 1 — ^that we are hastening to the grave 1 
Ko, no I — I cannot look on thy young brow, 
Beaatifal Madeline 1 nor, upon the day 
Which makes thee one year nearer unto Heaven, 
Feel sad for Earthy whose very sonl then art ; — 
Or art, at least, to me ! — ^for wert thou not. 
Earth would be dead and withered as the clay 
Of her own offspring when the breath departs 

Lamboum, I scarce had thought a scholar^ dusty tomes 
Could teach his lips the golden ways to woo. 
Howbeit, in all times, man never learns 
To love, nor learns to flatter. 

Well, my friends. 
Will ye within t^-onr simple fiire invitee. 
Aram, when thou hast made thy peace with Madeline, 
We shall be glad to welcome ihee.-^To Michael.) This love 
Is a most rigid fkster, and would come 
To a quick ending in an Epicure. 

IBxeuHt liAUBooBMi the JTeighb&urt, 4<r. 



Scene III. 
Madxlinb and Aram. 

Aram. Alone with thee ! — Peace comes to earth again 
Beloved ! would our life could, like a brook 
Watering a desert, glide unseen away, 
Munnuring our own heart's music, — ^which is love. 
And glassing only Heaven, — which is love's life ! 
I am not made to live among mankind ; 
They stir dark memory from unwilling sleep. 

And ^but no matter. Madeline, it is strange 

That one like thee, for whom, methinks, &ir Love 
Should wear its bravest and most gallant garb. 
Should e'er have cast her heart's rich freight upon 
A thing like me, — ^not fiuhion'd in the mould 
Which wins a maiden's eye, — austere of life. 
And grave and sad of bearing, — and so long 
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Inured to soUtnde, as to hare grown 

A man that hath the shape^ but not the soul^ 

Of the world's inmates. 

Madeline. 'Tis for that I loved. 

The world I lore not — therefore I love thee ! 
Come^ shall I tell thee, — 'tis an oft-told tale, 
Yet never wearies, — by what bright degrees 
Thy empire rose, till it o'erspread my soul. 
And made my all of being love ? Thou know'st 
When first thou camest into these lone retreats. 
My years yet dwelt in childhood ; but my thoughts 
Went deeper than my playmates'. Books I loved, 
But not the books that woo a woman's heart ; — 
I loved not tales of war and stem emprise. 
And man let loose on man — dark deeds, of which 
The name was glory, but the nature crime, — 
Nor themes of vulgar love — of maidens' hearts 
Won by small worth, set off by gaudy show; — 
Those tales which win the wilder hearts, in me 
Bid move some anger and a world of scorn. 
All that I dream'd of sympathy was given 
Unto the lords of Mind — the victor chiefs 
Of Wisdom — or of Wisdom's music— Song ; 
And as I read of them, I dream'd, and drew 
In my soul's colours, shapes my soul might love, 
And, loving, worship, — they were like to thee I 
Thou camest unknown and lonely, — and around 
Thy coming, and thy bearing, and thy mood 
Hung mystery, — and, in guessing at its clue. 
Mystery grew interest, and the interest love ! 

Aram (aside). O woman ! how from that which she should shun, 
Does the poor trifler draw what charms her most ! 

Madeline. Then, as Time won thee frequent to our hearth. 
Thou from thy learning's height didst stoop to teach me 
Nature's more gentle secrets — ^the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipp'd flower ; 
And when the night did o'er this nether earth 
Distil meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 
With love grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 
My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars ; 
Tell of each orb the courses and the name ; 
And of the winds, the clouds, th' invisible air. 
Make eloquent discourse ; — until methought 
No human life, but some diviner spirit 
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Alone could preacb snch iruihs of ihings divine. 
And so— and so 

Aram, From heaven we tum'd to earth, I 

And Thought did fliither Passion 1 — Gentlest love ! 
If thou couldst know how hard it is for one 
Who takes such feehle pleasure in this earth 
To worship aught earth-bom, thou 'dst learn how wild 
The wonder of my passion and thy power. 

But ere three days are past thou wilt be mine ! I 

And mine for ever ! Oh, delicious thought ! 
How glorious were the future, could I shut 

The past — ^the past— from Ha ! what stirr'd ] didst hear 

Madeline,— didst hear? 

Madeline, Hear what? — the very air 

Lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 

Aram (looking round). Methought I heard 

Madeline, What, love ] 

Aram, It was a cheat 

Of these poor fools, the senses. Come, thy hand ; 
I love to feel thy touch, thou art so pure — 
So soft — BO sacred in thy loveliness, 
That I feel safe with thee ! Great God himself 
Would shun to launch upon the brow of guilt 
His bolt whUe thou wert by ! 

Madeline, Alas, alas ! 

Why dost thou talk of gq^lt ? 

Aram, Did I, sweet love, 

Did I say guilt 1 — it is an ugly word. 
Why, sweety indeed— did I say guilt, my Madeline 1 

Madeline, In truth you did. Your hand is dry — the pulse 
Beats quick and fever'd : you consume too much 
Of life in thought — ^you over-rack the nerves — 
And thus a shadow bids them quail and tremble ; 
But when I queen it, Eugene, o'er your home, 
I '11 see this fiiult amended. 

Aram, Ay, thou shalt, — 

In sooth thou shalt. 
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Scene IV. 
Enter Mjchakl. 

Michael, Friend Lamboum sends his greeting, 
And prays yon to his simple banquet. 

Madeline, Come ! 

His raciest wine will in my father's cup 
Seem dim till you C4tn pledge him. Eugene, come. 

Aram. And if I linger o'er the draught, sweet love. 
Thou 'It know I do but linger o'er the wish 
For thee, which sheds its blessing on the bowl. 



i 

* 



SOEEB. 

Sumet^a Wood-teene-^ Cottage at a distance—in (he foreground a Woodman 

felling wood. 

Enter Arajc. 

Wise men have praised the peasant's thoughtless lot, 
And learned pride hath envied humble toil : 
If they were right, why, let us bum our books. 
And sit us down, and play the fool with Time, 
Mocking the prophet Wisdom's grave decrees. 
And walling this trite pbesent with dark clouds, 
Till night becomes our nature, and the ray 
Ev'n of the stars but meteors that withdraw 
The wandering spirit from the sluggish rest 
Which makes its proper bliss. I will accost 
This denizen of toil, who, with hard hands, 
Prolongs from day to day unthinking life. 
And ask \fhehe happy. — Friend, good eve. 

Woodman, 'Tis the great scholar I — Worthy sir, good eve. 

Aram, Thou seem'st o'erworn : through this long summer day 
Hast thou been labouring in the lonely glen 1 

Woodman, Ay, save one hour at noon. 'TIS weary work ; 
But men like me, good sir, must not repine 
At w^rk which feeds the craving mouths at home. 
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Aram, Then thoa art happy, friend, and with content 
Thy life hath made a compact. Is it bo ? 

Woodman, Why, as to that, sir, I must surely feel 
Some pangs when I behold the ease with which 
The wealthy lire ; while I, through heat and cold. 
Can scarcely conquer Famine. 



*«* la this soens Boteler (the Hoaeemaa of the WMr«l) is sgaiii introdtieed. 
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